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S tretton , B. D . « S tr^tton , W arr 1 n gton . ^^H 


^^^^B letii Sept., 


1854. 


Greene, Jolin Stock Turner, Adlington hall, ^^H 
Charley. ^^B 


^^^^f Slst Aug., 


1854. 


Grenside, BeT. William Bent, A.M., Melling ^H 
Yi oarage, Ijmcaster. ^^H 


^H 19th March, 


1857. 


^Grimmer, W, Henry, Delta ohamhers, Cable ^^H 
street. ^^B 


^H Idth March, 


1862. 


Grosvenor, Kt. Hon. the Earl, M.R, Calveley, ^^B 

Tarporley. ^^H 

* Guy ton, Josepli, Derwent road, Stoney croft. ^^B 

^HaU, Charlton R, 19, Bale street, and Lisoard ^H 


^^^ft 


, 1849. 


^^^B saist U&y, 


1857. 






castle, Birkeuhead. ^^B 


^^^H iBt May J 


1862. 


^ffaltf J. J., 28, London Boad, ^^B 



Ml 



r 



lOtli De&.| 1857, *FnnRock^ TboiDaa S., Sweeting street^ and 

Birkenheftd. 
eth Mareb, 1666, Hard wick, Charks, Preston, and 100, City road, 

Mnnehester. 
I2th Jan-, 1854, Harrism, iniUam, F.S.A., F.G.S., &a, Galli- 

greaves ball, Blackburn. 
Otb Deo., 1852. *Harris<m» Henir Waken 
fltb Feb., 1864. Harrowhy, RL Hon. ifnf Earl of, D.O.L., ¥MM., 

SaudoTj ball. Staffordsbire, and 39, GroB?anor 

sq II lire, Loodcin. 
23rd April, 18&7. HaHingion, Moat ^obU the Murquess of, M.?., 

Cbatswortb, Derbjsbire.andDevonsbire house, 

London, 
lOtb Feb., 1S5S. ^Haritqf, John Bernard, Tbe Grove, Allerton. 
11th Oct, 1B54. 'HHartnup, J., F.R,A.S , Observatory. 
iiSrd Nov., 1848. Hawkins, Edward, P.R.S., V.P.S.A-, F.L.S., 

British Jluseiira, Loudon. 
27tb Sept. 1864, *Healey, Sftranel R., 48, Castle street^ and West- 
bank, Wool ton. 
24tb Oct., 1964. Heginl)ottom, George, Albert terraoe, Asbton- 

under-Ljne. 
lltb May, 1854. Henderson, Eb^nexer, LL.D. 
eth May, 1856. * Henderson, William, 13. Churcb street, and 

Rock park, Birkenbead. 
23rd Nov., 1848. Hei^wood, Jmtes, F.R.S., F.S.A.. F.G.S,, 20, Ken- 
sington Palace gardens, LondoKt, W. 
2STd Nov., 1848. Heywood, Sir Benjamin, Bart., F.R.S., F.S.S., 

CI are m on t, M an cb e &£er, 
23rd Nov., 1848. H&ywood, Tkomua, F.S.A., Hope end, Ledbury, 

Herefordshire. 
4tb Jan., 1849, *Hibbert, Thomas Doming, 30, Sackville street, 

Everton. 
23rd Nov., 1848. Higgin, Edward. 

12th SepL, 1854. Higgins, Rev, Henry H., A.M., Raiabill. 
23rd Nov., 1848, Hill, Rev, Joha Wilbrabam, M,A., Waverton, 

Cheshire. 
21st Sepi, 1854. Hill, Sarauel, Chill id g ton works, Wolverhampton. 
26 tb April, 1855, ^Hinde, Rev. Edmund. A.M., 36, Hope street. 
8 th Dec, 18&1. H in do, John Hodgaon, Stalling ball, Newcastle- 

upon-Tjne. 
g3rd Sept., 1854. HindmarsK Fred., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Biioklers- 

biiry, London. 
12 tb Jan., 1860. * Hoi den. Adam, 48, Church street, 
I8th Deo., 1856. Holden, TItomas, Springfield, Bolton. 
13th Feb,, 18fi2. Holt, Charles, Beech bonse, Sharpies, near Bolton. 
24th Sept., 1854. *Holt, William D., 23, Edge bill 
10th May, 1860. ^Hornby, Gerard, 177, Breck road, and 36, South 

CasUe street. 
7th May, 1857, *Homer, W., 34, South Castle street, and Eldon 

house, Oxton. 
aSrd Nov., 1848. *Horsfall, Thomas Berry, M.P., Bellamour haU, 

Staffordahiro. 
6th Dec, 1860, *Honghton, James. 84, Rodney street. . 
14th April, 1863, ^Houghton, Miahard H., jun.f Sandbeys,WaterloD. 



HEMBERS, 



xiii 



4th Dec, 1B56. 

Mayor La, 1840-50. 

p. 8th Nov.. 1849. 

27tli Sept., 1854. 

p. Iftth Deo., ie&7. 
Utb Sept., 1854. 

lOtb Sept., 1864. 

flth AprO, 1854, 

8tli Feb., Ifl62, 

Mayor Ch. 1851-53. 

p. 33ra Nov,, 1848. 



2lBt May, 1857. 
6th Jai3., 1859. 
flth Deis., 1863 



5*^ Howell, Edward, 6, Church atreet. 

Howitt, Thomas, LaneaBter. 
*How80N* Rev, John Saul, D.D., Prinoipal of the 

Gohegiats rnstitnlioii, 
*Huhhack, Joseph, 1, Brunswick street, and 

Aigburth. 
*HuGBES, John R., fi7, Rock view, Soiith hill road, 
*Hughes, Joseph, 2, Upper Duke street, and 6, 

Brownlow bilL 
*Hughe3, J. B., 5, Wesley place, and 4, Clayton 

square. 
Hughes, Thomas, 2, Groves terrace, Chester. 
II u I ton. William Adams, Hurst grange, Preston. 
Humberston, Philip Staple ton, M.P., Chester, 
*HgME, Ret. Abraham, D.C.L, LLD., F,S,A., 

F.R.S. North Ant, Copeohageu, Corr. Mem. 

8, A. Scot., Hon. Mem. of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 24, Clarence 

street, Everton, Hon. Sechetabt. 
Humet Hamilton J F.R.G.S., Cooma, Yaas, New 

South Wales, 
=<^Huiit, Richard, 0, Castle street, and Linacre 

Marsh, Boo tie. 
^Hutchison, Boberfc, IS, Sweeting street, and 6, 

Canning street 



Ist April, 185*3. *Jacob, John 0ibbork, 50, Church street. 
5th Dec, 1861, *Jftckson, William, Bedford road, Rock Ferry. 
23rd Nor,, 1B48. Jacson, Charles R., Barton lodge, Preston. 
15th ApriU 1858. *Jago, J. R., Revenue buildings, and 3T, Upper 
Canning street. 
2ud May, 186 L ^Jeffery. F. J., Lodge lane. 
2l8t May, 1857. *Jeflfery, James Reddeeliff, 46, Churoh atreetp and 

U, Lodge laue, 
23rd Nov,, 1854. ^Jeffpry. Wiliam ReddeclLff, 45, Church street, 
and 15, Deane street. 

1 848 . job n son John H . , 7 , C h urch street, an d S ou th port . 
1854. Jones, Edward, The Larches, Hands worth. 
1861. * Jones, George, 36, Hanover street 

1849. ^Jones, Morris Charles, 75, Shaw street 
1858. * Jones, Robert, 7, Batch el or street 
1840. ^Jones, Roger 1,,, 1, BBlredere road. Prince's park. 
1854. Jones, Thomas » B.A., Chetham Library, Man- 
chester. 

1 1th Deo., l8ort. Jones, W. Hope, Hooton, Chester, 



a3rd Nov., 
23rd Sept., 
3rd Jan,, 
3rd May, 
Snd Dee., 
6th Dec, 
15th Sept,, 



5th Dec, 186 L Kendall, John, Fishergate, Preston. 
aSrd Nov., 1848. Koudall, Thomas. 

3rd May, 1849. Kendeick, James, M,D., Warringtoa. 
1 1th Deo., 1856. Kershaw, James, M,P., Oaklands, Tiotoria park, 
Mancheater. 



%xr 



Uh Deo., ISGi. *KiDg, Lieut-Col. Vineent Asbfield, IB, Tower 
chambers, and Point of Ayr, Oitoii. 

21st May, 1857. ^Kitcben^ Josepb, Excbange Weet Eftsl, and O&k 
house, West Berbj. 



6tb Marcb, 1862. 
UOi March, 1852. 



23rd Nov., 1848. 
Slst Sept., 1R54. 
23rd Nov., 1B48. 
1st Dec., lasfl. 
10th De^3., 1857. 

15th April, 1B58. 
4th March, 1658. 

23rd KoT., 1818. 



14tb Dea., 1848. 
etb Jan-, 185 3. 

p. 23rd Nov., IB4a 



eth Marcb, 1862. 

UthFeb., 186J. 

15th April, 1858. 

p. 3rd March, 1853. 

27lb Sept, 1854. 

2lBfe May, 1857. 
23rd Not,, 1848. 

5ib May, 1853. 

etb Dec, 1840, 

3rd Jan., 1849. 

23rd Not., 1848. 

23rd Nov., 1848, 

1st Dec, mm. 

p, 5th June, 1851, 

flth March, 1854. 
6th Marcb, 1863, 
15th April, 1858. 



* Laird, John, MP,, Hamilton square, Birkenhead. 

* Lambert, David Howe. 

Lancashire, The High Shehiff ot, Vice- 

President ejc officio. 
Lan g ton, Wi 1 1 1 iim , M aucbesfeer, 
'J«Lea, Jamea, Bnrveyor, E^raont, Cheshire. 
Legh, G, Coni^all, M.P., High Legb, Knutsfond. 
Legh, W, J.^ M. P., Lyme pari, Dialey, Stockport. 
LeigK Major EgertOHf The West hdl, High 

Leigh, KnutslWd. 
Leitliead, H. F., Malpas, Truro. 
Lindsay, Right Hon, the Lord^ M.P,, Haigb ball, 

Wigan. 
Lingftrd, Alexander Rowson, Hooteu, Chester. 
^LivKBPOOL, The Mayor or, Vicz-Pbesident, 

ex qffido. (R. Hutcbison, Esq.) 
*Lloyd, John Buck. 
it^Longton, John, Peter's place, Rumford street, 

and Breck road. 
Lordi Oupt Wm,y R.N., Southdown, Weymouth. 

M 

M c C orq uod ale J Le i u t, -Col . G. , Ne wton-le-Willo ws, 
Mi^Gill, Robert, Copperas hill, St, Helen's. 
*M(dnue3, J., 2B, Lightbody street 
^Macintyre, Peter, M.D., 66, Canning street. 
*Mactie, Robert Andrew, 30, MoorJields, and 
Ashficld hall, Nestou. 
McNicholl, David Hudson, M.D,, Southport 
^M'QuiE, Peter Robinson, 9, Bninswick street, 

and Thornton lodge, Merton road, Booile. 
^Macrae ^ John Wrigie^i 22, Haekin's hey^ and 

Seafortb honse, Seeiorth. 
*M'Viccar, Duncan, Abercromby square, and T, 

Exchange buildings. 
llaneh^star. The Lord Bishop of, F.R.S., F.G.S., 

Mauldeth hall, Manchester. 
Markland, James Heywood, D.C.L., F.R. S., 
F.S.A., Lansdowne crescent, Bath. 
^Marsden, George, Vernon priory. Edge hill. 
^]arsh, John, Kann lea, Rain b ill. 
Marsh, John Fltchett, Fairfield botise, War- 
rington. 
*Mftsou, William Ithell. 

^Matfitson, Wm., 1, Adelaide terrace, Waterloo, 
Mawdesley, H,, Southport. 



MEfilBBBS, 



Xt 



p, 23Td Nov., 1848. 



iTtli Feb.. 1850. 

10th Feb., ie&9, 
p. 15th Apiii, 1858. 
p. 6th Dec, 1840. 

2cd Jan. 1862. 

2la£Feb., 180L 

10th May, 1860. 

p. 21st Dec, 1854. 

v. l9t Dec, 1850. 
3rd Dec, 1857. 

p. eth Nov., 1849. 

18th Dec, 1856. 

1 5tb April, 1858, 

p, nrd Nov., lB4a 

p. 7th March, 1850. 

Srd Dec. 1857. 
21st May, 1857. 
11th Dec*, 1856. 



H.S. Ches., 1857. 
23rd Nor., 1848, 

15th April. 1858. 

I9th March. 18133. 

F. 6Lh Dec, 1855. 

gSi-d Nov., 1848. 

eth March, 1862. 
29th Sept., 1854. 



2ud Jan.. 185L 
6th Dec, 1849, 

6th Feb., 1851. 
3rd Jan., IS'^O. 
3rd Dec, 1857. 



g3rd Nov., 1858. 



*Mater. Joseph. F.B,A., M.R., Asiat.. S., F.E.S., 
F. R.S. North Ant. Co|>enha^en, Asaocie 
et ranger do la Societe Imperinle des Anti- 
quaines de France, Hon. Mem, SS. Auti., 
Normandie, TOuest. la Morinie, Societo d'Eoi- 
Illation d'Abbeville, ^o., 68, Lord street. Vice- 
Peesident. 
Mayer, Samuel, NewcaBtle-under-Lyne. 
Meadea. Heory Peter. F.C.S,. Haslingden. 
^Meucke, Nathan, F.C.S., 7, Church street. 
M id die ton. Captain James, F.S.A. 
Milligan, Janieg. jun., Longriew, Huyton. 
Mills, John, Middle School, Warrington. 
Mills, Hoben, F.S.A., F.G.S^j 27, Promenade, 

lioehdiile, 
*Milner. William. 322. Upper Parliament street, 

and PhoeniK Safe Works » Windsor. 
*Mitijhell, T. E,, M.D,, 20, Bedford street South. 
Moore, Rev. Richard E.. B.A.. Harworth, 

Rotherham* 
Moore, Rev. Thomas, A.M.. Cork. 
Moseley. Thomas Beeby. 
*Mosa, J. B.. 34, West Derby street. 
*Moss, Rev. John James, A.M., Upton, Cheshire. 
*Mott, Albert J., 21, South Castle street, and Holt 

hill, Birkenhead. 
* Moult, William, 21. Leigh street, and Knowdey. 
*Mozley, Charles, Beacons field, Woolton. 
Myres, John James, Bauk parade, Prestuu. 

N 

Nmjlor^ Riehard, Hooton. Cheshire. 
*Neill, Htigb. F.R.A.S., L.KC.R, 2, Bedford street 

South. 
^^Newlands. J-, Public Offices, Cornwall is street. 

Newsham, Richard, Preston. 
^Newton, John. M.R.C.S., 13, West Derby street. 
Nicholson, James, F.S.A,, Thelwall hall, War- 
rington. 
*Norbnry, RichanJ. Elm vale, Fairfield. 
*=Nottingham Jobn, M.D„ F,R,A.S., F.R.S., 
Northern Antiquaiiea, Copenhagen, 20, Ros- 
oommon street. 



Gates ^ Captain W. C. Cavendish place, Bath. 
Ormcrod, George, D.CX., F.E.S., F.S.A., F.aS.^ 

Sedbury park. Chepstow. 
Osborne. John James, Macclesfield. 
*Overend. James, 55. Hope street 
Oxlev, Frederiek, 31, John atreet, Bedford row, 

London, W.C. 

P 
*Pari3, Thomas Jeremiah, es, Lord street. 



XTi 



MBMBEBS. 



3rd Jan., 1S50, 

18th Dw., leSfl, 

7th March, I8fi0. 

2nd Not., 1854. 

9th Oct,, 18&4. 
6th Dec. 1849. 

11th Deo.. 18&6. 

23rd Nov., 1848. 
ath Deo-, isai. 

3 1st March, ISei. 
R 6th Jaa,, 1840. 



Sid May, 1849. 
23rd Nov., 1648. 

10th Feb., ia53, 

SOth Dec, 1854. 

latli March, 1857. 

6th Dec, 184SL 



33rd Sept., 1854 
15th March, 1849. 

13th Sept, 1854. 

5th Dec, 180L 
23pdNoT., 1848. 

^3rd Nov., 1848 
29tliDeo., 1854. 
14* t Deo., 1848. 

20£nDec., 1856. 
23rd Nov., 1848. 

3rd Jan., 1850. 
1 6th April, 1858, 

15th April, 1858. 

26tli Sept., 1854. 

F. ISth Dec, 1864. 



*ParkeT, Charles Stewart, Bank chambers* Cook 

sireet. 
Parker, Robert Townlej^, Guerdon hall. Preston. 
Fatten, John Wilson, M. P., Bank ball, Warrington. 
PfttterBou, Andrew, Principal of the Deaf and 

Dumb Institution, Mftnc heater. 
*Peacock, John, 2, Chapel street, 
Pearce, George Maissle, Hackin's hey, and 

Ormskirk. 
Fodder, Hmnj ^etrshtmt 9, Queen's gate, Prince 

Albert road, South KenaiDgton, London, S. 
Pedder, Kichajd, Wijickley square, Preston 
Perrin, Joseph, 63, Wellington road North, 

Stockport 
Petty, Thomas Sliaw, Preston, 
*Picton, James Allanson. F.S.A., Queen In- 
surance buildings. Dale street, and Sandy- 

knowe, Wavertree. 
Pier point, Benjumin, St. Austin's, Warrington. 
Pilkington, James, M.P., Park place House, 

BJackburu, 
Flatt, Bobert, Stalybridge. 
Porter, He v. James, AM. 

* Preston, Geo. Theo. Kobert, 13, Yeruon street, 

Dale street, and Roek ho«iiB,We&t Derby road. 
3|i Preston, William, 13, Vernon street, a»d Rock 
houee, West Derby road. 

E 

*Rathhon6, William, 24, Water street^ and Green- 
bank, Wavertree. 
Rawlinson, Robert, C.E., F.G.S., Sanitary Com- 
miasioner. Local Government Act Office, 8, 
Riehmoud terrace, WJiitehalL and Lancaster 
lodge, Boltons, West B romp ton, London, S.W. 

sKRajnes, James Trevelyan, 37, Old hall street, and 
Rock park. Rock Ferry. 

*Read, Joseph, 17, Upper Huskiason street. 

*Reay, James, Guardian Office, Commerce court. 
Lord street. 

*Reay, Thomas, 213, Upper ParUament street 
Bees, William, Old Tratford, Manchester. 

* Robin, John, Chapel walks. South Castle street, 

and Grove hill, West Kirby, Birkenhead. 
Rob i n. Re V. P , R. , A . M . , Wo od e i I ur ch , B irken h ead. 
*RoBiNSoN, Chas. Backhouse, 12, ilyrtle street, 

and Matilda grove, Aigburth. 
*Ronald, Robert Wilson, 19, Bale Street 
Rooke, Rev. W. J. E., Tunatal Vicarage, Kirk by 

Lonsdale. 
Rowlinson. W., Windermere. 
By lauds, Peter, Bewsey house, Warrington. 
Ry kn ds , Thom as G! aaebrook , F, L. S. , Warringto n . 



3rd Jan., 1B6L Samuelsou, Edward^ Euyton, 



1IB1IB£11S. 



6th Deo. 1855. 

p TthSept., 1851. 

19tlJ Mftrch, 1863. 
H.5. Lau., im2. 
2l5rd Nov., 184B. 

eth Jan.* 1552. 
2nd June, l^&rl 
23rd Nay., 181tJ. 

J St Deo,, 1856, 

7th Feb., 1H50, 

nth Feb., 1858, 

it3rd Nov., 1849. 

23rd Nor., 1B4«. 

p, 16th April, 1863. 

Snd Maj, 1850 
l6thSept, isr>4. 

6th JttD.^ 1853. 
23rd Nov., 184*^, 

Uh Dec, 1802 

10th Maroh, 1863. 

2nd Nov., 1854. 

3rd Jan., 1856. 

6th March, 1362 



5th Feb,, 1868 

IStU Dec, 1S55. 
80th Dec, 1854. 

5th June, 1850 
6th Nov., 1862 

6tb March. lRf)2 
23rd Nov., 1H48 
4th March, 1852 



^Sirndbftcb, W, H,, Bank huildings, Cook street, 

and the Cottage, Aigburtli. 
*SANi0Ji. Thomas, F U.3.E., 18. Breckfltld roftd 
Soulb, Everton. 
Satlerthwaite, Edward, Lancaster 
Saunders, W. A. F., ^Vennington ball, Lancaster, 
*8cholield, Henry D., M.D., 14, Hamilton square, 
Birkeiihead. 
Sharp, John. The Hermitage^ Lancaster 
Sharp, IVilliijm, 102, Picc^illy, Loudon, 
Sharpe, Edmund, A.M., Cwm Alyn, L!anrwst, 
North Wales. 
*Shawe, J. \i, Arrowe hall. Birkenhead, 
*Sherloek, Corneiius, 22, King Btreet 
*Sbtite, Arthur, 1, Rum ford place. 
Simpmrij Rev. Samuel^ AM., !St. Thoaias's Par- 
son af;e, Douglas, I&le or Man. 
Skaife. Thomas, 32* Susses place. Regent's park, 

London, 
*Smith, H- Eoroyd, Aldboro* bonse, Church siraei, 

EgremoDt, Birkenhead, 
"^Smith.Jamei, Seaforth. 

Smith, Jobn, Langley, near Macclesfield, 
*Sriitth, William Peun, M, Hanover street. 
♦Snowball, J. G., 10, Castie street, and 11, Upper 

('anning street. 
Somervllle, Thomas, LL.D., Hawthorn hall, 

Wilmslow', Manchester. 
*8quar©y, Andrew Tucker, Apsley villas, Lower 

fi ebington. 
StaJner, William, Old Trafford, Manchester, 
Btanifortht Rei\ Thomm, Storrs, Wiudermere. 
Sttmley, Right Hon, the Lord, Knows ley hall, 
Lancashire, and 23, Saint James's square, 
London, S.W. 
Steele, Alexander, Ph. Dr., Bay Tiew house, The 

Orescent, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
Suin&Tj F., Hyndbiu'n, Accrington. 
* Stew art, James Gordon, Woodlands, Clifton park, 

Birkenhead, 
*StoGk, John. 
, * Stone, Gtiorge, 57, Eanelagh street, and 51, 

Prospect vale, Fairfield. 
. ^Stonebouse, James, 25, Phytbian street. 
. *Sutton, Hugh Gaskell, 

, *Sykes, James, Colonial buildings, 34, Dale street, 
and Breckhouse, Poulton-lc-fylde, 



18th Feb., 1858. *ThoDip&on, Henry, 153, Uppr Parliament street^ 

and 11, North John street. 
8th Dec, 1851. Thomher, Rev. William, B.A.. Blackpool, 
13th Sept., 1854. *Thorneiy, Samuel, 81, Edge Laae. 



MEMBERS* 

*Tmn©, John A,, F.B.G.S., Bank baildingSj aad 

BttBxley, Aigburtb. 
*Tobhi, Jamea As} tin all, 57, South John street 
Tohin, Sir Thomna, F.S.A., BalliEColUg, Cork. 
*Torr, John,15, Exchniige bmldLngs.andEasthiim. 
Towneiey, Charles, Towneler, Burnley. 
jfrTowsoN* John Thomas, E.R.G.S., 47, Upper 

Parliament street, and Sailors* Home. 
*Tumer, Charles, M.P., 4, Lancelot's hey, and 

Dinglo liead. 
^Turner, John IT ay ward, 23, Abercrornhy square. 
Turner, Edwai'd, High street, Newcastle, Stafford- 
shire. 
♦Tuton, E.8., 48, Lime strei'L 

U 

Bth March, 1854, *Underwood,Bev.CharleaW.,A.M.,Yice-Pnneipa], 
Collegiate Institution. 



8th Bee, 165 L 

Mayor Llv* 1854-55. 

14th Deo-, 184B- 

8tli Jan, is:>2. 

H.8. Laiio. 1857. 

p. 2iid April, 1857. 

14th Apnl, 1858. 

a7th Sept, 18G4. 
(JthDee., 1840, 

Iflth Deo., 1858. 



a3rd Nov.. 1648. ^Vartif, Thomas, Wnlpole villa. Fairfield. 
14th April, 1853. *Voae, James, M.D., 5, Gamhier terrace, Hope 
street, 

W 

. W€^ker, Sir Edward Samui^lt Berry hiU, Mana- 
iield, Notts. 
Wahnsley, Thomfts, Preston. 
Warburton, Rowland Eylea EgertoSt Arley haH, 

Chesshite. 
Ward, John Angus, Hooton Lodge, Chester* 
Wardell, William, Abbots Held, Chester 
*Watkrfioobe, Nicholas, Rake Laue, 
*Waterhouse, Sebastian. 
*Watlin^, J. W. IL 
WaU, likkird, Speke hall. 
Watts, k:>ir Jaines, Manchester. 
Wm^, Albert, A.M., F.S.A., Wonham manor, 
Heigftte, Surrey h 
*Websicr, Georga, 6, York buildings. Dale street, 
and Mosley hill, Aighurth. 
Welton, Thomas A., F.S.S., 10, Percy eireua, 

Pen ton vi lie, London. 
Wensleydalo, Rt. Hon. the Lord, Amp thill park, 
Ampthill. 
JifWhathaiu, William, 7, North John street, and 
Botanic view, 1 33, Smithdown lane. 
White, Charles, M.R.CS. 
* Whit ley, George^ 5, Clayton square, and Brom* 
borough H 
Whillejj Eev. John, A.M., Newton rectory, 

Warrinqrton. 
Whitley, Rey. William, B.A., Catselough, Wine- 
ford, Cheshiie, 



MyrC.1888-30, 48-49 

nth Dec, 1B50. 
Gth March, 1851. 

2l&t May, 1857, 

10th Dec, 1857. 

V. 5th Dec, 1861. 

eth June, 3850. 

aeih Sept., 1H54. 

5th Feb., 1B57. 

17th Deo., 1857. 

ijnd May, 1850, 

1st Feb., 1849. 

F. lird Jan., 1856. 

6th March, 1863. 

6th Nov., 1862. 

6th Dec, 1860. 
J^nd June, 1853. 

9th Oct., 1854. 

6th June, 1950, 



HlKTBlltS. 
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TRANSACTIONS. 



ON VIRGIL'S PLOUGH, 

AS ILLUSTRATED BY A RUDE IMPLEMENT IN MODERN USE 
IN SPAIN. 

By John Fitchett Marsh, 



[The following is the substance of some viva voce observations, made 
in exhibiting the Plough at a meeting of the Society, on the 
4th December, 1862, when Mr. Marsh was requested to put them 
into the form of a paper.] 

The curiously rude plough here exhibited, and which forms 
Fig. 1 in our page of illustrations, was seen by Colonel 
Wilson-Patten in actual use in the South of Spain, while he 
was in command of the 3rd Kegiment of Lancashire Militia, 
in garrison at Gibraltar, during the Crimean War. It was 
one of fifteen ploughs of similar construction at work on one 
of the largest farms in the district. Kightly regarding it as a 
curiosity — knowing that words would fail to give his friends 
at home an adequate idea of the rudeness of the implements 
in use by Spanish farmers — and probably desirous of pointing 
a moral as to the means by which England has attained her 
present agricultural position, he purchased the plough, and had 
his prize conveyed on horseback to the fortress of Gibraltar. 
He exhibited it at the Annual Meeting of the Manchester and 
Liverpool Agricultural Society, held at Warrington in 1857, 



jocularly asserting his claim to the prize (if there had been 
one) for the worst agricuUural implement there exliibited^ 
and afterwards presented it to the Warrington Museum and 
library, whence it is brought for the inspection of the Historic 
Society on the present occasion. 

The mode of use is apparent from examination of the 
plough. The pole is suspended by straps from a hole in the 
centre of the heavy yoke, bomo by two oxen. The yoke 
presses against a wooden pin (marked i on our sketch), whicbj 
being placed in one or other of four mortice-shaped holes in 
the pole, practically lengthens or shortens it, so as to increase 
or diminish the angle made with the ground by the share, and 
the consequent depth of the furrow. The pole forms a 
continnation of what we may describe^ for want of a technical 
term for any corresponding part in the modem English im- 
plement, as the Trunk or Body of the plough, and is firmly 
spliced to it with two stout hoops of iron, tightened with 
wedgeg. Two holes in the yoke probably serve for the passage 
through it of a cord to be used as reins. 

When I first saw the implement in the Agricultural show 
yard, it occurred to me that a more careful study of it might 
throw light on the description of a Roman plough, contained 
in the well known passage in Yirgirs Georgics* Its appear- 
ance indicates that it has undergone little improvement since 
the time of Virgil ; and of all the nations of Europe j 
probably none has retained in so great a degree as Spain the 
jnanuers, dress, language, and implements of ancient Rome ; 
, of which I will not stop to point out examples.* My con- 
jecture was more than realized by subsequent examination, 

* An illustration rippropriate to our subject is mentiotied hy Colonel WilEon- 
Pfltten, wLici, at the nam*' fanri wljipre tile plough wag ptirthased, paw the procesa 
of threshing com by trampling it mider horsea* hoofs. The trending out of the 
com by oxf^n is a proceea of which wo haye very early record* The vise of horses 
for the purpose i» not so familiar ; but it is alluded to by Virgil, who, in men- 
tiotiing the pra<;tico of reducing the cotididon of luorea int^iided for hreedingf 
(Geor, iii*, ISS)^ says :^ 
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Tbo subject was not new to me ; for the passage had beea 

impressed on my memory by tbe fact tbat it was given me at 
scliool as an exercise, in which I was recjuired to furnish from 
it an intelligible acootint of the construction and details of 
Virgil's Plough, Whether my respected master really ex- 
pected me to make anything of it — whether it was a practical 
joke — or whether (as I have since thought probable) it was 
a honajlde experiment to ascertain bow far Virgil's description 
was calculated to convey any definite ideas to a mind of, I 
think I may say, fair schoolboy intelligence, I never knew, 
Xhe result was vl hopeless failure. But better late than 
never; and now, after a lapse of nearly thirty years, I 
present before another audience, as critical — and less formid- 
able only because I am better prepared to meet it — my long 
delayed exercise on Virgil's Plough, 

The passage commences at L 160 of the ist Georgio : — 
** Continuo in sylvis magna vi flexa domatur 
" In BuniM, et onrvi for mam accipit ulmns aratri : 
*' Hnic a stirpe pedes Temo pro tent us in octo : 
*' BinsB AuRES, dupUci aptantur Dkntallv Dorso. 
" Cfleditur et tilia ante Juoo levis, alta<pie fagus 
" StiVjEj ^uae cnrsus a tergo torcjueat imo." 
I have adopted some emendations in the last line, for 
reasons which I will shortly notice ; but let me first give a 
translation^ as literal us may be, and leaving the technical 
terms im translated for the present, so as not to prejudge the 
questions as to their respective meanings. Tbe passage will 
then read thus : — 

"From the first, while in the woods, an ^, bent with 



*' S^pe etfam ctirBK qnaliuiit^ et %^\» fktig&tit, 
^'Ctiiti gniviter tiitisti gpeintt ni^a frugiliua, et ntiiu 
** Soi^ntem ad Zepliyrum pule^D joctftiitur inane a/' 
Pliny also (nfiu , 30), mj^ x — " Messis ipsa alibi Iribulifl in iirf?a, cdibi <>qTiarum 
" gresBibna extj^rituri alibi pertlciB flftgellAtur ; " and Colnmolla (ii., 21 )» aayB :— 
" Si competit \\i area teratnr fruttientuni, niliil diibium est qtiin eqiiia meliua 
" guam bub lis ea res cfrtdjciftlyr." 



^ groat force, is subdoed into the ' Buns* and receives the 
" form of the curved plough. Extending from this to a 
*' length of eight feet from the base [root] is the ' Temo' A 
'* pair of ' Aures ' and ' Dentaiia ' are fitted to the ' Duplew 
** Dorsum * [not as some would read it, wiih a * Duplex Dor- 
"sum'], The light linden is also cut down beforehand for 
" the * Jugum^* and the tall beech for the ' Stiva/ which is to 
" turn the course jfrom the bottom of the hinder part/' 

The first emendation which I have adopted is the reading 
of "Altaque fagas Stivse/' instend of " Altaque fagus, 
" Stivaque ; " and my authority is the edition of the Georgios 
by Dr. Martyn, the Professor of Botany at Cambridge, which 
first appeared in the year 1741. " The grammatical structure 
"of this passage/* he says^ '"does not seem very clear* 
" Cmdttur is made to agree with tiUa, fapus and sHva. We 
*'may say iilia cmditur e^ui/a^m c^ditur ; but to say at the 
" same time stiva cmditur seems to he absurd ; for this makes 
"the stafi" a treCj by coupling it with limo and beech, 
"Besides, que and qum, coming close together fsHvaqtie qum 
" currusJt offend the ear ; and I believe there is not another 
" instance of their coming thus together anywhere in Virgil.'* 
Heyne, in what I suppose wo must consider the standard 
modem edition of Virgil, speaks approvingly of the emenda- 
tion, though he does not q^uite sanction the arguments in 
favor of it \ and in fact seems to impute to Dr Martyn a 
want of scholarship, in not recognising the poetical figure 
which won Id justify the use of stiva for the wood of which 
it was made. But, by way of criticism on the critic, we may 
observe that the question is whether in this place, aud in this 
collocation of words, Virgil would so have used it — first 
naming the light linden to be cut down for the Jugum ; then 
mentioning the tall heechj without alluding to the purpose to 
which it was to be applied ; and then the Stivaj without saying 
of what it was to be made* These considerations, and the 



comparison of the jarring Bouni and holtiiig sense of the 
recedired version with the neat antitbesis of the one proposed — 
the light linden for the Ju^um, and the tall beeuh for the 
iSrim— make the correction so obvious to my mind, that I am 
surprised it hiis not met with universal ttcceptance» Moreover 
the error, if error it be^ is easily accounted for. The dual 
letter of " stivae " would be readily mistaken iu manuscript 
for '* q," the usual contraction for the final '* que/" Even in 
early printed books it was not usual to print the '* que*' in 
foil, or, if in fiiU, to distinguish between the pronoun and 
conjunction, both of which were printed "que"; and the 
Sodleian manuscript has '* stiva gue curru8** 

The next emendation is not so obvious. It is the reading 
of '* cursus'' for "currua*' in the same line. For this, also, 
the authority is a note in Martyu s Georgicsj quoting Mr. B — 
{qtf. Benson), who says :--'*! do not know whether any 
"edition justifies the alteration I have made of currus to 
'^ curiU9. The reason of my doing it la because curstis is 
" intelligible, and explains tbo use of the handle or plough- 
*^ staff ; eursus iorqueat imoi^ — the handle serves to keep the 
"plough up, which otherwise would run too deep in the 
" ground. Mr» Dry den, finding this passage difficult to 
" explaiuj has left it qtdto out of his translation. All that 
"the commentators have said concerning currus in this place 
" is very perplext." Dr* Martyn adds that " the poet is 
" thought by some to mean a wheel -plough by the word 
*' currus, which is derived from curro, to run ; and Ser\ius 
" informs us that in Virgirs country the ploughs run npon 
*' wheels. We have wheel-ploughs in many parts of England/' 
Heyne summarily rejects this emendatioiij on the ground 
that *^ aratrum non ourrit, nee oursum aratri quisquam facile 
" dixerit :' but whatever objection to *' cursus " arises out of 
its radical meaning surely applies equally to '* currus." It 
matters little for our purpose ivhioh reading is adopted ; but 
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we ianat not allow the supporters of the usually received 
reading to eigne in a circle, by explnining " cunus " from its 
analogy to a carriage, because of its ruimiDg on wheels^ and 
then contending, from Yirgirs use of the word " cmrus," that 
he is speakiug of a i\4ieeled plough. If his plough had had 
wheels, BO important a feature would have been far more point- 
Miy alluded to ; and while two lines out of six were devoted to 
the BurUt the wheels would not have been left to an inference. 
Neither does it seem probable, from historical evidence, that 
tho wheeled plough i^^as in use in Virgil's time and country, 
Pliny, in xviij, 18, of his Natural History, which was written 
more than a century after the GeorgicSj after speaking of the 
^ Iroad share, with cutting edges and sharp point, as having 
leen invented not long since in Kheetia, mentions the addition 
of two small wheels as peculiar to the Gaula. 

If the reading of " cursus " be adopted, and in that event 
only, I would propose, with all the diffidence becoming the 
suggestion of a conjectural emendation unsupported by autho- 
rity, the alteration of " imos " to " imo,*' so as to make the 
adjective agree with ^* tergo/' If we con suppose the line so 
corrupt as to require two emendations^ we need have little 
scruple in admitting a tliird. If my new reading he rejected, 
we must translate the concluding words of the passage, ^* to 
" turn the course, at the bottom, from behind." 

Martyn's translation — ^in which, however, he has not adopted 
the emendations he recommends in the text — is as follows : — 
*^In the first place the elm is forcibly bent in the woods into 
*' a plough "tail, and receives the form of the crooked plough. 
" To the end of this are joined a beam, eight feet in length, 
"two earth-hoards and share-beams, with a double back. 
"The light lime tree also is cut down beforehand for the yoke, 
" and the tall beechj and the staff, to turn the bottom of the 
" carriage behind." To illustrate this description he has a 
plate (copied in fig. S of our illustrations), which he thus 
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iutroduc63 iT-^* I have here inserted the figure of a madem 
" Italiao plongb, which seems to differ but little from that 
"which Virgil has described. It seems to have no SHva, 
** distinct from the Baris ; and it has a coulter, whioh Virgil 
" does not tnentiou : and indeed Pliny, who describes the 
" coulter, seems to speak as if it was not in all ploughs/* In 
his plate, the various parts of which I have numbered for 
convenience of reference, he makes 1 the Buris, 2 the Temo^ 
8, 3, the Aurrn, 4 the Dmiale^ 5 the Culier, and 6 the Vomer^ 
the two latter not being mentioned, at least by name, in the 
paSB^e of Virgil under discussion* According to his own 
view of the subject (in which I must not be understood as 
concurriog) Dr, Martyn is scarcely correct in saying there is 
no Slim ; m the staff, numbered 7 in our figure, answers, or 
would assist in answering, Virgil s description of its office* 

The same plate in Martyn s Georgics contains a second 
figure of a plough, copied in our fig, 3, and of which he 
writes : — " After my notes on this passage were printed, I had 
"the favour of a letter from Sir Daniel Molvneux, Bart, 
"dated ftom Eome, July 27tb> 1737, with a drawing and 
*' description of the plough which is now used about Mantua 
'*and Venice. There is a plough used in many parts of 
" England which differs very little from this ; but yet I 
*' believe it will he no small satisfaction to my readers to find 
" an exact account of the very plough now employed in cul- 
" tivating the lands in Yirgil's own country. The two timberp 
"marked A are each made of one piece of wood, and are 
'' fastened together with three wooden pins at b. c, c axe 
" two transverse pieces, which serve to hold the handles 
'" together at the back. D is a piece of wood fastened to the 
" left handle, or Sinisfrellas at E, and to the beam f. f ip 
■ the heam^ or Pertica, which is fastened to the left handle, at 
^ G, H is the plough -share, into which the Dent ale ^ or 
'share-beam, seems to be inserted, i is the coulter, beipg 
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" a piece of iron, sfinare in the body, which is fixed in the 
"heam and bending in the lower part^ and having an edge to 
" cut the weeds. L ia an iron chain^ fastened at one end to 
" the plaugh-pillow, or Mesoio, N^ and at the other to the 
''beam, by an iron hammer, m, the handle of winch serves 
" for a pin ; and the moro forward yon place the hammer, the 
" deeper the share goes into the gronnd " [an arrangement very 
similar to that above pointed out in Colonel Wilson- Patten's 
Spanish plough]* " o, o are two pieces of wood^ fastened to 
" the pillow, which serve to keep the beam in the middle, 
" p is the pole, or Timonzeila^ to which the oxen are yoked, 
** and is of no certain length, q, r (with prickt Hues) is a 
" strong plank, which is fastened to d and to the left handle. 
" This, being placed sloping, serves to turn up the earth and 
"make the furrow wider. This pEirt> therefore, is the earth- 
*' board, or Juris, of Virgil, of which he says there should be 
" two ; but in this plough there seems to be but one. I do 
" not question bat that tlie Mantuan plough was in Yirgirs 
'^ time more simple than that here described ; but let us 
" compare a little the poet s description vrith that here before 
'* us. Let the left handle a, a, be supposed to be the Buris^ 
" the right handle A, A, to be the Sliva, and A E, A B, to 
" be the two Deniaiia. Here then we see the crooked Burk, 
" to form whiGh an elm was bent as it grew. Near the bottom 
'* of this, huif a sHrpe^ we see the pole ia insertedj which 
*' probably was continued to the length of eight feetj and had 
*^ the oxen yoked to it without the intervention of the Timon- 
'^ zella. The two handles may very well be supposed to be 
'* meant by the double back, to which the two share -beams are 
"joined* Upon this supposition we must make some altera- 
"tion in interpreting the two verses^ ' Huic a stirpe* dtc. 
'* ' From the bottom of this a beam is protended, eight feet in 
" 'length, and two earth-boards and share- beams are fitted to 
" 'the double back,* The wheels were probably fixed imme- 



*^ diately tc the beam, and fibew the propriety of Ihe wofd 
** currus^ as is alfGndy observed m the note on ver. 174/' 

Both one ood tbe otber of the two descriptioas just giTail 
are to my apprebension ejtiremety unsuti&factary ; but I have 
thought it fair to quote them^ and to copy tbo platee by 
wbieh tbey are illustrated, for tbe iake of eomparisoD with 
the views I am goiog to express. I would for Uie same 
reason have given extracts from the article *' AaATRUM/' iu 
Dn Smith's Dictionary of Greek aud Boman Antiquities; but 
it IB unnecessary to quote at length a work wbioh is in every 
one's handB, and to which we naturally turn as tbe latest and 
best authority. Suffice it to say, that tbe writer of that 
article^ Mr, Yates, like liis predecessors, treats the Buris m 
meaning the Phuffh-iaU^ the upper end of which being held 
by tbe ploughman, the lower part, below its junction with the 
Pa/e was used to hold the Share-beam, to which three con- 
tinuous and most essential parts Virgil adds the Earth-hoards 
and tbe Handle.'^ 

The interpretation of tbe word Buris baa presented the 
' principal difficulty. It occurs nowhere else in Latin litera- 
ture ; and tlie word Bur a, in a single passage in Yarro (i* 1%)^ 
is the only authority for anything like it* Servius, whose 



* Siti<;e iDjr pMper was reatljr for the press, I h&ve had mj attentian called to an 
extensive ai'iies of iUtistrationB of aneieut ploughs in London's Encyclopsidia of 
Agricultiire. He mentions the Khhk Itozier^ who wrota in 1706, as idi^ntifyiug 
the Roman plotjgh with tliat in ase in the South of France, of which wi 
l31astration is piTen, atmrtgly resembUng our Spanish specimen, bui; without the 
projections i?^ e, and having th« ban(Ue composed of twi* pieces ; but no com- 
pjuison of detiiilfi is given. On the authority of Difik sou's Husbandry of the 
Andeuts, 2 iruls. Svo., Edin.^ ]77B» he f^otiaiders the nesxeat approach to Virgirs 
plough to be one in use in V&lentia, of which also he gives on ill nitration. 
It bears some little resemblance to the implement before us, thongh differing 
conaidembly both in construction and detBils f but tbe attempt to conne<:t its 
Torions ports with YirgU^'s description is still more unsatisfactory than those 
quoted iu tlie text, Aaothef Ulusirtttion of a plough nued in C as die aud other 
provim^es of Spain is worth comparing ; but it has rather Hie appearance of a 
con veil tiotnil representation, copied from some piet'e of sculpture, thou of a 
drawing from an actual objects All of these have tbe parts which I haTe called 
the Trunk and tlie Pole distinct from each other. They are either ^piieed 
togeUier, oa in our specimen, with iron hoops, or with cords* 
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comtoentary is coutaiaed in tho Variomm Edition of 1529, 
DOW on the table, and has furnished materials for a hxrga pro- 
portion of the notes of subseqaent editoi^, derives it from 
^covfft, which has heen treated as JQ^tifying and suggesting 
the translation of Phugh-iaU ; hut I would submit that a 
plough-tail and a oow-tail are very diffuxent things; and 
whatever inference is to be drawn from this derivation is in 
favor of the BtirU representing that portion which, in our 
Spanish plough, occupies the same position in relation to the 
body of the implement as the tail does in relation to the 
animal, namely the lowest and liindmost part of the Dorsum^ 
bending downwards like a taiL In short, I interpret it as 
meaning that part of the plough wliich, in our illustration, is 
marked a, b.* Possibly it might derive its name ftom its 
being that part nearest to the tails of the oxen in ploughing ; 
or may we notj abandoning ftuos vlpk altogether, derive it 
conjecturally from /joyt' and d^ou^t or rather ftom their roots, 
whieh are common to the Greek and Latin languages ? The 
editor of the Medicean Codex (now on the table) prints 
*' Imhurim" Whether anything turns on this — whether it is^ 
possible that Virgil may have coined an adverb from the word 
Bura — I leave to more skilled philologists to decide. For 
our present purpose, I am content to accept Burls as a noun, 
and to translate it by some English equivalent which shall be 
consistent with the description given of it by VirgiL It is 
contrary to the natural course of thought that a person 
describing a complex implement should begin with a subsidiary 
portion of it, such aa the handle ; and it is most unlikely that 

* Voasius, ill his Etymoloijicoti Ling, Lat., fo.* Amst., 1663, after qaotiog Hiis 
pasiiagfl of Virgil, s. \\ Bunt, writes : — '* Satis hipo Uqtiet esse imam teiuonis 
** partem, cai ftptnuir demalpT uti dentaJi vomer pr^ti 1:^1 tar " (whieh exactlj 
eoiresponds wiLh the views I hnve expressed, Uiough I ha.d not coTLenlted the 
Sl^rtiiologicon nntil I was pro paring my ma-nnscript for the printer) ; imd aftor 
giving Vjirious derivations J aomo of wliii?h it must be confeueed uste rather wild, 
he iidds : — *' Orjomostieon Tetns Buram iDterpretatur /j^frXij* Bed m Glosiiifl 
I *' CyrilH ^x^^^^ vertitur Siivti qnve a Buia differt. Etiani in GJosais le^ES BufUf 
'' pf /lof ; aujui l^iio^t Temo ,' buris avttem aoii Cemo^ sed ima ejus pars." 
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Virgil would liafe occupied jiut one- third of the passage 
in the desnrjptioiij or have described such careM and 

Jaborious prc^paratiou of it, if after all it had been little moTQ 
thftn a sitake, sucli at?, bat for the dignity of poetry, bo might 
ha^e diraeted hia Agrieola to cut out of the nearest hedge. 
Such at least is the character of the handle, or plough-tailj 
in tb^ specimen before ns ; but I must not Leg the 4jue3tion» 
ty assuming, at this stage of the enquiry, its identity with 
Virgirs plough, According to the poet s express wordsi the 
Buns was something, the cur\'ature of which formed the 
characteristic feature of the plough itself — "ourvi formam 
** accipit ulm^s aratri ; " and the very passage iu Senius* 
from which the commentators have extracted his etymology 
of Bt^ra or Bnrhj renders " In hurim ** by " In ourraturam ; 
•'nam buris est cttrvamentum aratri, dictum quasi ^oor o^(^ 
" quod sit in eimilitudinem caodce bovis/' I propose then to 
translate it by some euch term as I have adopted in describing 
Colonel Wilson-Patten B plough^the Trunk or Body. Its 
Treight would no doubt vary according to the strength or 
lightness of the soil on which it was to be used. In Virgil's 
plough it was, I should tliink, much more massive than in the 
specimen before us, unless large allowance is to be made for 
|)oetical diction in such phrases as " inflexi grave robur 
*' aratri/* &c. 

That Temo is the Pole admits of no question. According 
to the translation I have given, the length of eight feet (the 
Roman foot differing very little from our own) is to he 
measured from the point of the Temo to the siirjis^ or foot, of 
the BuriSr 

The BIN.E AURESj commentators are agreed in translating 
two earth boards ; for a passage in Palladium (i. 43), describ- 
ing their use, which was to enlarge the furrow already made by 
the vomer, and pointing out the distinction between aratra 
auriia and sinipUciai had left no room for doubt. But why 



^oQld eanh*boards be called Aures t If, in English, they 
bad been called Ears^ we sliould perhaps have been told that 
the word presented no difficulty — that "to ear*' (A.S, erian)^ 
IB ft good old English word for '' to plough " — that the earth 
is that which ia eared — and that the ears^ the part being taken 
for the whole, are the instrument with which it is eared, or 
ploughed. But we should have been following a false scent i 
and I only make this passing allusion to the word as an illua- 
trfttion of the uncertaioty of conjectural etymology as a guide, 
unless due attention be paid to the history of words ; and to 
observe the coincidence between the Latin word Aures and 
the old English verb. If it be again asked why were the 
earth-hoards called Aurea ? our Spanish plough, *' arrectis 
" auribus adatans/* shall answer the (question ; for no one, 
after looking at the projections marked ff, e in our figure, 
will doubt tlie propriety of the term, or hesitate to give to it 
the literal translation of a pair of ears. 

The Dentalia have sadly puzzled commentators. Dr. 
Marty n supposes the word to mean a sharebeam with two legs, 
one of which was fastened to the bottom of the tail, and the 
other nailed to the beam ; and that these two legs were the 
Duplex Dorsum ; but he admits that it is not very clear 
why the Dentalia are said to have a double back. A 
similar explanation is given io the article m Smith's Diction- 
ary ol Antiquities, where it is stated as probable that '* as the 
" Dental ia^ that is the two share-beams^ which Virgil supposes, 
" were in the form of the Greek letter A, which he describes 
" by duplici dorsOj the Buris was fastened to the left sbare- 
" beam, and the Siiva to the right.*' The explanation I would 
suggest is that the plural form Denialia (differing from 
Den tale, which we should have trauslated sbare-beam, from 
DenSf which would have indicated a single tooth, and from 
Denies J which would have implied two or more) was intended 
to comprise the oompound apparatus for cutting the funow, 
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iQcluding what we should now call the share (ind share-beam, 

and perhaps might even include the coulter, if Virgil's plough 
wasinteeded to have one; and this wonld acconm for his 
making no special mention of the tyomer, vih\vh was an 
undoubtedly essential feature. In a simitar manner wo speak 
of " cart'gears/** as a term comprising various objects, none 
of which could properly be spoken of in the singular as 
" a gear ; '* and perhaps iaoi/t* or fthare-fftar would not he an 
inappropriate rendering of Dentaiia^ according to my idea of 
it I have however translated it Share-Appabatus, by which 
V© must understand that part of our Spanish plough marked 
f^f, in the figure, including the Vomer, or iron beak, mth 
wliich it terrainates. 

The Dorsum would have presented no difficulty but for the 
epithet duplex. In order to furnish an explanation, attempts 
have been made to constme the words as having relation to 
the Defitalia^ which it is stated are fitted " with a double 
"back/* I have just been instancing one of the modes in 
which a way was thus sought out of the difficulty; and 
another is to ini^T^vei duplew dorsum as that '* cujus utrumque 
'^ eminet latus ; " imd it has even been attempted to explain it 
away as meaning only " broad/' for which authorities are 
found, or supposed to be found, in Virgil, Horace and 
Lucretius. Pr. Smith, in his excellent Latin-English Dic- 
tionary, quotes as his authority for what (to speak respectfully) 
is at least a solitary meaning of the word Dorsum ^ the phrase 
Duplex Dorsum DeniaUum, with a reference to this passage, 
and the translation of '* projecting irons." I submit that 
Virgil neither wrote nor meant Dorsum dentaUum^ but re- 
ferred to the Dorsum aratri / and I understand by the Dorsum 
the entire length from a to d m the figure of the Spanish 
plough, aptly termed dorsum, from analogy in position to the 
spinal column of a quadruped, and styled duplex because it 
is compounded of the Bur is and Temo spliced together as in 



the speciiQen before us, and to which the AureB a£td Dentalia 

are fitted. If it be objected that the former are not fitted 
directly to the Dormm, but only through the medium 
of the share -he am, we mny read Aures as agreeing with 
'* sunt " understood, iusteiitt of with "' aptantur/' It is quite 
possible that in YirgiVs time the Buris, or Trunks and the 
beam /, which I have treated as part of the DentaUa, may 
have been in one pieces thu3 furnishing an additional reason 
for the bending of the growing tree, which would assume a 
more artificial form than in the object before us — dispensing 
with the stay shown at /* in the figure, and which is not men- 
tioned in Yirgil, though used by the Greeks aud Romans, 
under the names of trwudn kh^ fulcrum (see Smith's Dictionary 
of Antiquities) — and rendering more appropriate the epithet of 
unctis, elsewhere applied by Virgil to the plough. If this 
were so, I sJiould include the part in question in the Dorsum. 
The JUGOM, or Yoke, needs no explanation. If, in Virgil's 
time, it waa of similar size and proportions to the specimen 
here exhibited, the lightness by which he charaeteiises the 
linden would be no small recommeudationj both to the pro- 
prietor and to the 

*' Fessos vomerem inversum boves 
" Collo trahentes languido," 
observed by Horace. His description is quoted by the writer 
of the article in Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, as an 
authority for the statement that '"when the ploughman had 
"fiuished his day*s labour, he tiirued the instrument upside 
"down; and the oxen went home, dragging its tail and 
" handle over the surface of tlie ground/' This would have 
been a very unthrifty practice, if the shape of the implement 
had rendered it possihlt^ ; and I should rather understand that 
it was turned both upside down and back to front, so as to 
suspend it from the Jugitm by the Beniale (see plate 
inverted), by which means the oxen would carry the heavy 
part of the plough, while the light end of the Temo might 
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trail on the ground without injmy. This aTrftBgeioent ^ould 
nmch enhance the force and beauty of Horaces picture; and 
is more definitely alluded to in a similar sunset picture by 
Virgil (Ec. ij, 66) :— 

" Adspice, aratra Jugo referuot saspensa jn?enoi, 
"Et sol crescentes decedens duplicat umbras." 
If I hare succeeded in dispelling the notion of the Buris 
being a plough-tail, we are left at liberty to assign the Stiva 
to the Handle, or tail, marked,^ in the figure. We speak of the 
plough-tail, and I believe (by way of contradistinction) of the 
plough-head also ; but may not the former term have been origi- 
nallyj notplongh's*tail, but plough-stail^ or stele (A. S. stela) ? 
Our translation then— avoiding rendering the Latin words 
by the technical teims describing the parts of an English 
plough^ with which they have little analogy, and less resem- 
blance — will read:— 

" From the first, while in the woods, an elm, bent with great 
"force is subdued into the Trunk, a h^ and receives the form 
f* of the curved plough. Extending &om this for a length of 
" eight feet from the base, «, m the Pole, c d. A PAm of 
" Ears, e, e, and the Share Apparatus,/,/, are fitted to the 
'* SPLICED BACK J ad. The light linden is also cut down 
" beforehand for the Yoke, k , and the tall beech for tha 
'' Handle, ^, which is to tarn the course from the bottom of 
*Uhe hinder part/* 

I submit that this explanation furnishes an intelligible 
meaning for every technical term used in the passage — that 
every word ofYirgil's description which has hitherto presented 
a difficulty has not only been explained, but illustrated by 
some part of Colonel Wilson -Patten's, or, as we may now call it, 
the Warrington Museum Plough; and that this mde imple- 
ment, with very alight allowance for the change of fashion in 
1900 years, represents substantially, and in detail, the plough 
which Virgil inteDdcd to describe. 
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When the foregoing obsen^ations were made, and even when 
they were subBetiuently committed to paper, I had not thought 
it necessary to examine the passage in Hesiod, in which the 
several parts of a plougli are mentioned^ my object not being 
to write a general dissertation on ancient ploogbs, but to 
identify the Spanish implement with that described in the first 
Georgic. I have since been led, in conseq[uence of the pas- 
sage being cited in Martyn s Notes^ to look into it more 
carefully, and am glad to find that our plough throws light on 
Hesiod s description, as well as Virgirs. In the "E/iya m' 
^rifilfaif after reminding the husbandman at the proper season 
to cut timber for various specified purposes^ the Asersean 
Tnsser proceeds, at 1. 425, as printed in the edition of Schre- 
vehus, 8vo., Lug. Bat, 1658: — 

** E'tc ontoVi Kar opoc iiZfip.ivog^ ?) Kar" dpavpav, 
" Mpivtvov^ }jg yap ^Qvalv apovv uxvp^raroc icfnv, 
'^B?5r' ay ABrjpatrjc ^wof it* iXvpaTi wij^a^t 
" rofi^oiffiv Tikdffac Trpoffaptjpirai itrrof^orfL 
" Aoid St OtuBai apoTpaf Trovijo-n^fi^of Kard olxoVf 
^* Ai'Toyvov, ffrti TTTjKToP'. iTrd wo'ki} Xtit'lov Hunt*. 
^* *Eix tTtpov y* d^aiCi 'ittp&if y IttI j3oi'^i ^dXoio. 

** &pviffi tXv^ct, irptvDv * yvjiv.^ 

Which, reserving as before the interpretation of technical 
terms, I propose to translate as follows :- — 

" And bring to the liouse, whenever you find it, seeking it 
" on bill or plain, an Ilex y^W ; for this is the strongest for 
'^ oxen to plough with, when the servant of the Athenian 
*^ goddess, fixing it into an tXy/ia, joining tbem with nails, 
'* shall have fitted it to an Wo/3ot^^. But lay by two plongbs, 
" having prepared tbem at home — one with a natural 
" y^j?c (alrroyvov), and a cofistructed one {mfjKrSv) — since this is 
'* much the better plan. If yon shonld break one, yon can 

• Sic — but prosody reqniiea the reading of yhiv wphov. See Uddell and 
Scott, a« V, wfWQQ* 
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" put tbe other to the oxeii. Lauial or Elm is the most 
" durable for the Im-ttftotvg, Oak for the ^Xv^a^ I J ex for 
*' the yi'^nc-" 

Such are the three parts of Hesiod's plough^ of which Dr, 
Martyn says that all interpret the yi'i?^ as the Bent ale, and 
that it is fastened to the plough-tail, and at the same time 
nailed to the pole. If this could be established, as the 
Itrro/h^vg, from its etymology (Iutq^, a mant^ and /3oi/c) an ow), 
can be no other than the pole, the tXv^a ^^ouid be left to 
represent the Siiva. I was at first inclined to accept this 
Tiew, according to which the y^iyet answering to the Share- 
beam, /, /, in our figure of the Spanish plough, is first 
described, as being tbe effective part, and (in construction) 
the basis of the plough ; to which were attached, on the one 
hand^ the means of draught, namely the Wo/3wuc (correspond- 
ing with the Dorsum^ a to d^ hut consisting of one piece 
instead of being compounded of the Buris and Temo)^ and on 
the otlier, the means of guiding it, namely, the tkviitt or Stlva, 
g. In this condition, it would be an ^poTpov ^njtror^ or con- 
structed plough, which, though considered in Hesiod's time 
too gimcrack an affair to be trusted, without haying a good 
old fashioned avToyvoy at hand to supply its place in the event 
of the more scientific implement breaking down, was certainly 
more primitive than Yirgirs. It would be easy to trace the 
steps by which both it and the various other known forms 
derived their origin from the primitive type, namely a young 
tree, the trunk of which would form the pole ; a branch making 
a somewhat acute angle with it, the Share-beam ; and another 
projecting on the contrary side, the handle. This would form 
tbe anchor-shaped plough, of which an illustration is given 
in Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, and which, in a more or 
less conventional form^ is common in pictorial illu strati on » 
The inconTenient position of the upper branch, forming tlie 
handle, would naturally suggest the substitution of an artificial 
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'tSmMa^ikmi&i baokwarda instead of forwards, wliicii gives us 
ttt ooiiHfciMysittti plouglj, deliiieatt^d l>y Sir Charles Fellows, 
aud ooplod in Bmilh'e Diotionaiyj ^ well as the hoolced form 
which was alJuded to in discossing the word Dorsum, tmd that of 
wliich a specimen, eiigraved trom a brass figure in the Jesiiits' 
OoUega at Eomo, is contained in Warton's Virgil, 4 vok, S?o. 
London, 1 753, The latter is aocompanied by an attempt, in 
a note by Spenee which it is not worth while to disauas, to 
tiotineut its parts with YirgiTs description. If, on the other 
hand, a piece of timber were met with, curved so as to form 
a hamlle and sliare-beam in one piece, it would want only the 

fpole, with which to connect it with the yoke, in order to 
assume the form described in Hobhouses "Albania/' i, 140, 
also quoted in Smith*s Dictionary, and that shewn in one of 
the plates to Stanhope*^ Olympia. 
Modem scholarship, howeverj is not so unanimous as 
represented by Dr, Marty n in interpreting ytJ^js as Detftale ; 
and there is no lack of authority for Mr. Yates's conclusion that 
y^i^s was equivalent to Btiris, Bura ; and eXf^a to Dens, Den- 
iale; or indeed for any possible or impossible combination of the 
Greek and Latin terms, the interpretation of which has been 
influenced by the mistaken notion as to the form and meaning 
of Buris. Etymology does not offer ui^ much assistance, 
Tvi\^, which also means a certain enperfcial measure of land, 
is generally, but I think unsatisfactorily, derived from yata, 
or y^. May it not be derived from the same root as yvakou, 
a hollow, the connecting idea being a hollow or furrow, 
formed by the plough* eh are in marldng the boundaries of 
lands and cities ? The latter nee of the plough is so familiar 
as to have given rise to one of the conjectural etymologieB 
given by Vosfeius for Bur is, and alluded to in q note on a 
previous page, namely, by transposition of letters, from vrbis. 
According to either one or other derivation we obtain no 
suggestion as to its meaning, except that it foiTtied the prin- 
cipal feature of the implement. If ikvfxa or iKv^a be derived 
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from ^Xu&), Damm'g LexicOD^ by Duncanj edited by Host (4to. 
Lips, 1 83 1 )i translateB the verb by curvo, procUno j and ilJufi- 
ti^ates Jt from IL ^. 393,^t;/jiis lul yoLav ikv(T$n}, Temo in ierram 
provolutus ei ffotrusus est, which even more accurately 
describes the position of our SiivUi cumug downward from 
the hand towards the ground, than that of a chariot pole 
thrown to the ground by the breaking of the yoke. If, on 
the other hand, it be from alpita (root, ^Km ; see Liddell and 
Scottj s. Y* alpioi)j to take with the kand^ a handle ia again 
the natural meaning of the word. To notice all the authorities 
I have consulted would he to exceed any rensonable limit of 
space. Those who wish to pursue the subject further will iiiid 
ample information (s. v. Fvijs and "'EXt'jLta) in that vast store- 
house of critical learning — Stephani Thesaurus Groecffi Lin* 
gufl^— the third odition of i?fhioh (Paris, 8 vols, foh) i% just on 
the point of completion. The result of the body of criduism 
there collected is the somewhat unsatisfactory one, that after 
rendering yvi^s dentale, it is stated that " locum habet nonnisi 
''inaratris outoy^qis, minime in ittjktols, in quibus yvi\^ eat 
" buris^ dentate lAvfta ;" and the authorities as to lAufta are 
summed up by saying — " unde, intclligitur fAvjua dici modo 
" dentak modo buram, utrumque non, ut Bultm. Lex. Hi 
" 164, opinabatur, quod terram feriat sed quod terram versus 
" incHnetur'' — a conclusion too like that of the yoting astro- 
nomer who thought to avoid committing himself on the knotty 
question whether the earth revolves round the 8uu or the sun 
round the earth, by answering " sometimes one and sometimes 
" the other:" 

A classical friend, on whose judgment I have great rolianco, 
suggests an interpretation, which tends to make the opposing 
theories somewhat less irreooncilable* He would read yiJi|f as 
equivalent to Buru, in the sense in which I have interpreted 
the Latin word — bT0/3oct?ff to Temo, — andlAi^^ato Deniale — 
thug bringing ua round to the translaticns adopted by Mr, 
Yates, but with a widely diOerent meaning from that with 
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whicb he hfts used them. According to tliiB reading, the 
handle is eilher wholly immentioned in the passage before 
tis (the word ^x^'''^^ being elsewhere used by Hesiod to 
express it), or it is to be considered as forming (either as an 
outg^rowing bran oh, or as a prolongation backwards in a cnrve), 
a part of the share-beam — approximating in that respect to 
Hobhonee and Stanhope's forma, I incline to the latter 
view for the etymological reasons above given. It is possible, 
then, that the distinction between the &poTpov injKroV, and 
avTQy6ov may have been that the one had, and the other had 
not, the " duplex dorsum " of yirgiFs plough ; and our fig. 1 
would serve as an illustration to Hesiod, except that an 
iKvy^a in the form juet suggested should be substituted for the 
Dentale^ff, and the Siiva, ^. This idea receives strong 
support from a note of the Scholiast on ApolloniuSj quoted 
in Stephani ThesaurnSj whichj in describing the ^porpov tttjki-oVj 
eays : — ***EXi;^a hi itmp iv t^ 6 vvt^ ^vrlOfTai. To hi airh rov 
** iXi^arof ^kov i'jri tqvs /3oas rtivov yi^7}s icaXetrat, to bi &iro 
" Tov yvov l^ropo€^s" — *'The ?Xv^a is that in which the share 
"is inserted : the timber extending from the Ikvpia towards 
" the oxen is called the yiJrjs \ that from the ythjs the 

T fear I have wandered too far from my original object in 
diacussiug the Greek terms ; but I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to quote an authority on the Latin ones in Pasor's 
Index to Hesiod, containing a description^ which only wanted 
a drawing of the Warrington Museum Plough as an illustra- 
tion, to make it the most intelligible account of the Latin 
names I have anywhere met with. S.v, avroyiiov he says: — ''Est 
'* pars aratn quod vocatur Dentaie : est lignum cui Vomer 
" includitur. Vomer est qui terram scindit et liras ducit : 
'* Siiva vero est aratri manica/' It is only fair, however, 
alter quoting Pasor as an authority, to add that he translates 
ikvpLa temo, and loro^oeits ntiva, in which I trust I have given 
ample reason for not agreeing with him. 



ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF SCHILLER 

B^ Hermann Baar, Ph, Dr, 
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There is not a man in tbe wbok history of her litetatura of 
wliom Gennany is prouder Uian of Schiller tlie poet Hli 
great popularity is not limited to liiB Dative country, hut it 
extends wherever poetry, trutli and noble aspiratione are valued 
as a principal means of raising the greatness of man. 

Johann Friedrich Schiller was born on the lOtli of Novem- 
ber, 1750 J in Marbachj a little town belonging to the king* 
dom of Wiirtemberg, 

The romantic scenery of his native country, Huftbia, and 
the impressions which hie noble soul reeeivod from Iiih t^udor* 
hearted motberj were the first infinencofl which kindled in the 
boy a fire of inspiration for the good and bi*autiful, which 
afterwards shone so resplendent from tho radiant triitid of our 
great poet. When six years old, the fond and kind MuHor, 
minister of the Suabian village of Lorch, inatructed tho boy 
in the Greek and Latin languages. Schiller flpinikw hitnr with 
great affection of his master; nay, ha giveB liim an <w*THaHting 
monument of remembrance in his fifflt drama, "The Hobhnrn/' 
wherein he introduces him as the kind, condljatciry *' I'aiitor 
"Moser." 

At the removal of Schiller's parents to LudwigHhtir^, (bon 
the residence of the Dnke, the growing boy was phuicd in tho 
grammar-school of the town, where^ under tho superintari- 
dence of the head master, Jahn, he rnnde conHidornhh' prngrend 
in aU the various branches of knowledge, but piirtiinilnrly in 
Latin. It seems as if, here, the rclalioo^hip between maiiter 
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and pupil was not based on affecdon, for wben^ after a while, 
his scholastic superior received another sitnation3 and Schiller, 
BB tlie best Latin scholar, was chosen to welcome the newly 
appointed master "Winter" with some friendly words, it is said 
that he expressed liimself in the significant terms, '* We pupils 
"hope that Winter may favour us with a delightful Spring" 

When fifteen years old, in 1 774, he entered the " Xarls- 
" Schnle," an Institution whichj founded by the worthy Dulse 
Charles Eugene, prepared its pupils gratuitously for all the 
higher professions of life. Theology excepted. Here he de- 
voted himself to the study of Law; but, finding it too 
dry and uninteresting for the high and imaginatiye flow of 
his soul J be very soon relinciaished tliis study to choose, in 
preference, the profession of his father, viz.. Medicine. About 
this time Lavater, the celebrated physiognomist, visited the 
fiohool for the purpose of practising his theories upon the 
pupils. In doing so, the learned man found all the propen- 
sities of a villain upon the noble brow of our embryo Poet. 

It is said that the pedantic and narrow-minded discipline 
of the Karls-Schule, hased^ as it was, upon military regnla- 
tions, unfavourably impressed itself upon the youth, and not 
only tended to make bim gauche^ stiff and ungraceful in his 
external appearance, htit also laid an early foundation for that 
grave and melancholy feeling which, in after life, so often per- 
vaded his soul. We do not believe in these assertions ; on 
the contrary^ we think that the £rm, exact and military tone 
of the Institution was quite suited to frame and discipline 
the poetical digressions of bis youthful imagination, and 
to call forth that manly, independent character which, at a 
later period, ornamented his life j for the very Karls-Schule, 
whioh took under her discipline the genius of a Schiller, 
Durturedj a few years later^ under her training influence 
the artistic skill of a Dannecker and the scientific talent 
of a Ouvien In this Institution Schiller pursued his medical 
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stuflies with zeal and perseverance* He wrote a disser- 
tation on the connection between the animal and spiritoal 
nature andj to prevent his mind from being entirely absorbed 
in bis professional dnties, he read, in bis leisure hours, the 
works of Shakespeiirej Rousseanj Plutarch j Leasing, Goethe 
and Shnbart The impressions wliicb he drew from these 
works penetrated to the very core of his lofty spirit and, 
&B the constraint under which be was still kept in his mili- 
tary prison-house became more and more unpleasant and 
irksome to him, he resorted to the fresh springs of his poetical 
genius, and poured out all the uneasiness of his heart in his 
first dramatic work, " The Robbers." 

It is said by Macaulay, ** No man can be a poetj or even enjoy 
"poetry, without a certain unsoundness of mind," if anything 
that gives so much pleasure ought to be called unsoundness. 

We do not know whether Macaulay is right in regard to the 
" fine frenzy" which he ascribes both to the reader and to the 
poet ; but he is undoubtedly right if we apply his words to 
Schiller s first dramatic attempt^ *^The Robbers/' ''The 
*' Robbers,** placing before our minds two brothers of opposite 
characters,— Charles, open, hold, hot-headed and prone to 
great passion; Francis, sly, cunning and capable of assuming 
the most perfect form of base and vicious hypocrisy, — is a 
Tragedy which, notwithstanding the great success it met with, 
contains in its structure and idea the youthful esaggerations 
and immature reflections of an inexperienced youth. We can 
easily imagine that a noble nature like Charles may bo led 
away by slander and intrigue ; but we can never suppose that 
a character hke his could take a fancy to form a band of 
rohheTB, nor do we believe in his exaggerations when he says 
" that two men like liimself could ruin the whole edifice of 
" the moral world/' 

His foe and brother, Francis^ is no other than the highest 
degree of wickedness in the abstract We specially say in 
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the abstract^ as it is scarcely possible that there can exist on 
earth a concrete nature, endowed with all the malicious pro- 
pensities of a character such as Fraiicia* There are a great 
many beamiful passages in this tragedy which deserve our 
attention. We have selected two of themj proceeding from tlie 
mouth of Charles, to show the noble thoughts which animated 
his sonL The one is an exclamation, beginning with the words, 
" Why should man succeed in what he learns from the ant, and 
'^fail in that which assimilates him to the gods?" The other is 
a confession of remorse at the life he leads, — '' My innocence, 
** my innocence 1 See, all are gone forth tn sun themselves in 
'^ the glad rays of spring ! Why must I alone imbibe the pains 
*' of hell from the joys of heaven ? All so happy, so united by 
*' the spirit of peace 1 The whole world one family, and one 
^' Father above all, and I alone banished from the ranks of 
'* the pure I For me, no sweet name of child; for me, no fond 
"glance of love ; for me, no embrace of a beloved friend ! I 
*^sink into the grave of destruction, leaning on the feeble reed 
" of vice, amidst the flowers of a happy world, a howling 
" Abaddon ! *' 

The publication of " The Robbers" and its first perfor- 
mance in Manheitn^ where Schiller went to witness its recep- 
tion on the stagej without having permission from the Duke 
(his benefactor), in whose service he was appointed military 
physician, drew upon him the displeasure of his patron, who 
not only placed him under military arrest for a fortnight, but 
also prohibited him, in the strictest terms, from ever again 
appearing before the public with his poetical productions. 

Schiller would gladly have submitted to every privation and 
every punishment, provided that he only obtained permission 
to diffuse the treasures of his intellect through the world and 
to link his fame with those who will ever be named, both by 
contemporaries and posterity, with admiration and reverence, 
" The god-like gift of genius/' which had all the power to make 
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him liftppy ftod through which he was to wio the laurel wreath, 
now became to him the source of torture and martyrdom, — 
'' condemned never to stake his thirst, tJiougb ever in aight of 
*' the alluring fountain/* Our poet could, therefore^ do longer 
ttilerate the beavy weight laid upon the wings of his poetical 
sotil and, as he could find un other outlet by which to escape 
from A position so distasteful und disagreeable to the sacred 
calling of his inspired breast, he severed, by a flight to 
Manbeim, the ties which had hitherto bound him to his bene- 
factor, the Duke Charles Eugene. 

Here it was, in Mimheini, thai he first met his most stem 
and severe teacher, adversity. Lewea, in his Life of Goethe, 
says, " he (Goethe) neT©r knew adversity. This alone must 
*' have necessarily deprived him of one powerful chord which 
" vibrates through the life of genius. He never knew the gaunt 
" oompanionsliip of want, whispering its terrible suggestions. 
" He never felt the necessity to conquer for Iiimself breathing- 
** room in the world ; and thns all the feelings of bitterness, 
" opposition and defiance, which peqplex tlie struggle of life> 
" were to him almost unknown and taught him nothing of that 
" aggressive and practical energy which these feelings develop 
" in impetuous natures." It was otherwise with Schiller who, in 
Manheim, disappointed at the unredeemed promises of his in- 
fluential friend Dal berg, suffered the utmost want and severest 
trids for the maintenance of his physical life. But, in the 
midst of this tempest, tossed about upon the troubled sea of 
need and privation, the skilful mariner directed his tender 
barque to the lonely village of Oggersheim where* under the 
mild influence of nature and the warm sympathies of his mu- 
sical friend Streicher, he composed his second tragedy, '"The 
*' Conspiracy of Fiesco in Genoa/' With this piece, repre- 
senting the downfall of a heroic nature carried away by the 
absorbing idea of unbounded ambition, Schiller opened the 
first seriea of his historical dramas which, at a later period^ 



immortalized his name and geoius. ** Fiesco," notwithstand* 
iog the ioacoarate delineations of the various characterSj is 
one of the greatest of the poet's works and must take its place 
amongst the best prodactions of German dramatic poetry. 

The reception of tliis piece hy the pnblie and the press was 
not so favourable as that of "The Robbers;" and again^ m 
want and privation stepped in to clond hia imaginatioD and 
noble fionl, the poet accepted the invitation of a widow 
friendj Frau Henrietta WoheogeCj wUh whose sons he had 
studied at the Karls-Schulej to spend some time npon her 
estate, at Bauerhach, in Thuringia. In this secluded place 
Schiller enjoyed that tranquillity of soul so necessary for the 
healthy development of spiritual life. The delightful and 
romantic scenery around impressed him with all the charms of 
nature ; his mind expanded more and more at the contem- 
, plationof the great beauty pervading the universe; and, in 
order to show the different spirit prevailing through harmo- 
nioua nature and discordant society, he completedj in this 
lovely place, his third tragedy, " Cabal and Love/' In this 
work he endeavoured to prove that litUeneas of soul will always 
he defeated by greatness of souh He was the first who was 
bold enough, in this production^ to claim that nobility of soul 
should always have the preference over nobility of birth ; 
notwithstanding the fact that society* in most instances, acts 
in opposition to principles proclaiming such an important 
law of humanity- 

The publication of this play again drew upon him the 
attention of Dalherg whoj in a flattering note, recalled liim 
to Manheim for the express purpose of appointing him his 
theatre poet. In a country like England, where theatrical 
performances are not generally sanctioned by the people, 
such an appointment might be easily undervalued ; hut, in 
Germany, where the stage is considered as a medium through 
which the moral and national spirit is strengthened^ and 
where, centuries ago^ the great Luther himself approved of 
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religious^ social and school dramns, re-echoed at the present 
time by the leamed hisloiiaii Cervitius, who asserts the 
theatre to he " the proper constitfition&l edifice for the realm 
" of poetT}'/* such an appciatment as theatre poet was both an 
honourable and a mneh coveted \ ocation. 

SchUler, liba Bhalcespeare under similar eircnm&tanees^ not 
only acquired, through this office^ a practical knowledge of 
thealrieal life, but he also improved hi^ ideas of tbe stagc^ 
and fonucd, by personal ac^iiaintance, or by written corres- 
pondence, fiomc of those alliances which have shed so much 
lu&tre on the hallowed name of irieodship. As the senddve 
poet, however^ could no longer stand to battle with the arro- 
gance of vain actors and actresses; and, as his dramatic taste 
was greatly at viiriance witli the performances ej^hibited upon 
the Manheim stage, he very soon quitted an engagement which 
had so often put Mm in torture when witnessing the degrada- 
tion of his poetic ideals. He left Manheim for Leipzig and, 
soon after his arrival in this city, entered into a bond of 
friendship with Kumer, which union, forming a new tie of 
affection, contributed much to the completion of his earthly 
dreams, Eucourngcd by Komer and his amiable wife, Schiller 
finished at Dresden his celebrated *' Don Carlos," a drama 
in which the poet places the youthful and noble- tliinking 
Don Carlos in opposition to the hliud and bigoted ideas of bis 
father, Phihp II of Spain. When this stem and unfeeling 
monarch ventured to marry the very princess to whom his 
son was affianced; and when, afterwards, he endeavoured to 
engraft, by sword and Inquisition, his rehgious fanatical ideas 
upon the Protestant spirit of hia people in the Netherlands ; 
then the loss of liis own son and the emancipation of the 
Netherlaods from the Spanish yoke showed him how dan- 
gerous it was to violate the rights of individual man and to 
offend the public spirit of a country by interfering with its 
religious convictions* 



Tlid moBi Attractive t^biuraoter in tht phy is the Marcjuis of 
Posa who, closely tttiiied b? ties of fncndabip lo Dcq Carlos^ 
is placed between father and son in order to im|iredSj npofi 
the former, not t*j sever iifft*cUon and intelltct &om its nutnml 
growth ; and, upon the latter, not to 3i|tiandt*r away the 
blessings of intellect and afifeotion in passive idleness and 
morbid sentimentallsm. One of the 6noBt scenes of this 
drama ia that in which Posa speaks to the king in favour of 
<jxpanbioti of intellect and freedom of thought, — 

" B; tlie Aimiglitx Power I 
" Ei^eiU>r« iu all jm\ haxv deprived us of^ 
■* Audt i;«iierous as stroDgt lei liappineSA 
*^ Flow from your H«rn of Pl^utj. Let 
'* MftTi'fl mind riperi m joqr vmt Empire ; 
'* OiTe ufl bft<?k all you have t&ken from ui, 
" And beoomfii iimii!»i ii thousand ldiigB» 
" A Idng indeed 1 ** 

*' B*^noiince the mimicry of god^lik^ powers whicli leveli ud to uotlimgr^ Be, 
** in mitb, «a image of the Deity himseill Oue pen- stroke uow^ oue niotiou of 
*^ yottr Land, vnn new erfftte the eurib, esm grtmt ua liberty of tlioiigbt Look 
" ri'Dnd oii all the glorioiia face ot nnture^ — on fk«edom it is foutid^d* See, how 
" riob through freedom it b&H grown ! The gi'^C Ci^&tor bestows upon Uie worm 
** itA drop of dew, aud give* free-will & triumph in abodes wbere loose eomiptioii 
** rcigiUi I detote yourself t** your own people's biisa ; restore the pro^rjate 
" dignity of humnu nature, and let the subject be, what once be was, the end and 
'* object of the matmreh's eare, bound by no duty hut a broLber's loTe ; tiidj wbeu 
*' ifiiitikiud ii to itself restored, roused to a seuse of its own innote worth, when 
" frwHdoiii'i lofty virtnea proudly fltmriah, tbeu, sir, you haTe made yoiir owu 
** Witle real ma tl'ie bappieat in llie world. Would you^ alone, in Eijrope, fling 
" youraelf down before th« rapid wheel of destiny, wbich rolls on in its inceeBAQl 
" eourse, tmd aeUe its Bpokea with human arm 7 Vain tJiongbt 1 Already 
** thou«andJ9 have your kingdnm J!ed in joyfnl poverty. The boneat Burgber^ 
" for hi« fdth exUed, was oiicc your noblest snVgect. See [ with a mother's arm 
" Kllzaheth wei cornea the fugitives, and Britain blooms in rich ln:£iuiauee firom 
'* our country'i arU*/' 

The publication of this drama ivas hailed with general 
approbation. A great many eminent raeUj and amongst them 
Wilhelm von Humboldt^ expreased themselves upon it in the 
most laudatory terms. 

Schiller, flattered by tlie reception with which it was greeted, 
and afterwards cherij^hcd by the quickemng and elevating 
voice of true friendship, composed, in these hours of happiness, 
his celebrated *' Hymn to Joy/' — a hymn, which has dispelled 
from many afflicted souls tlie dreary clouds of darkness in 




wMoh they were eHYeloped. This Hymn, " god-like sparV 
was set lo music by seTend composers mid, according to 
Paleaki, Beethoven, in Ms ninth sympboGv, illDstmted this 
idea. '^ Wlien the music, langnishiDg before the loving sen- 
" sations in the master s heart, struggled to tin d speech and 
^^ expression, it conld find none more powerful than joy — 
" gQd-]ike spark ! " 

Animated by these feelings of joy, Schiller left Dresden 
for Weimar, thinkiiig, in this metropolis of intellect, to enter 
into closer relationsliip with Goetlie, Wieland and Herder, 
who resided there, and thus to attrnct the attention of the 
Duke, Karl August, who had lately conferred upon him the 
title of councillor and was known to be the firiend and pro- 
tector of poets and other literary men. But, unfortunately, 
on his arrival in Weimar, the Duke and Goethe had started 
for Italy ; Wieiand^ of whom he had heard so much, displeased 
him by the light and frivolous tone of hie Qonversation and 
writings ; hut Herder, a stniggling nature like himself, pos- 
sessiog a stero aod dignified demeanour, attracted him by the 
manliness, power and originality of hi© ideas. Schiller wont 
often to hear Herder preach and said his sermons ah?ays 
pleased liim more than any he had ever lieard ; hut> though 
here ho felt a great attraction, yet, in general, the social and 
intellectual atmosphere in Weimar did not quite come up 
to Ma previous expectations. The stiff court etiquette 
and aristocratic demeanour of all with whom he became 
acquainted had diffused a spirit of coldness and formality 
through the domestic life of the most distinguished families 
in the town. On this account he went to Rudolstadt and there 
engaged himself to a young lady, Lotte von Leugefeldt, 
whose deep affection afterwards shed so many happy moments 
OTerhis gloomy and chequered life. Schiller felt more than 
any one else the pure joys of a tranquil home -life. In hia 
letters to Lotte lie confesses hts delight at seeing the seeds 
of joy and love still living uninjured within hia heart, to 



ripen mto Mossomg by the warmth of ber ftffecUon. Bui 
there was one tiling wkieli marrfd the happy antieipationfl 
of hiB foture, the thought of hJs inability to " m&iniain a 
" wife/' " To be entirely happy/' he writes to Lotte, " I must 
** live m a condition free from care and anxiety and not depend 
" on the productions of my brain/' On this account Schiller 
was anxious to £nd a more lucratiFe position and as^ in the 
meantime, the '^Revolt of the Netherlands/* an historical 
worlc of his, was published, Goethe availed himself of the 
occasion to secure to the poet a professorship of history at the 
university of Jena. This appointoent led to his marriage 
and to a life of domestic felicity of which he, at a later period, 
says, *' When I am overwhelmed with occupation it makes 
" me liftppy to know that ray wife is near me and that her 
*' love and coi'e hover around me* The youthful purity of her 
" soul and the fervour of her love inspire me with a degree of 
-* peace and harmony which, iu my h}^ochoudriaeal stflte^ it 
*' would be otherwise impossible for me to attain/' 

Schiller threw all the fire of his soul into his historical 
lectures, he attracted the students by the magic power of his 
heaven -bom countenance andhytheflowofhis eloquence and, 
in order to allow his thoughts a lurger scope for reflection 
and development, he penetrated with all the zeal of a scholar 
into the profound philosophy of Xont. A severe illness, the 
forebodings of painful and Bevere sufferings whichj at a later 
period, terminated in his death, interrupted his philosophical 
studies ; hut, fortunately, the loving devotion of his wife, the 
oalmness of his mind impressed with philosophical ideas, and 
the cloHe intimacy with his fiiend Wilhelm von Humboldt^ 
who, with his classical spirit, introduced him to the rich 
intellectual treasures of the ancientSj were potent means to 
promote his gradual retjovery and to call forth again in him 
that powerful animation of soul which found its best expres- 
sion iu his poetical creations. 
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About this time Schiller and Croethe beoaaae fast friends ; 
topics of mutual interest formed the subject of an animated 
correspondence between them and led to that genuine Mend- 
gliip which brought all their sterling virtues and eminent 
talents into inseparable union. Goethe alludes to tliis happy 
interconrae ia one of his letters to hlsfriendSj Bayingj *'It was 
" a glad spring to me, in which all seeds shot up and gaily 
** blossomed in my nature.'' The first firuits of this alliance 
were Schiller's letters on the Basthetic education of man, in 
which he points out that "'it is the duty of man to embellish and 
'^ invest his existence with the graceful and the beautifiil, for, 
" while they reconcile external nature to our inward percep- 
*' tioUj they are onr true deliverers from the dominion of the 
'^ senseSj which they do not, indeed, subvert, but place in 
" affinity to that of the spirit." Moreover, as both the poets 
joined in publishing a literal^ paper, called the ** Horen," and, 
aa Schilier^s idealistic and Goethe's realistic nature are the only 
two directions in the human mind which, in their mature 
development and onioni lead to perfection ; so they strove to 
effect a reconciliation in their poetical life between the con- 
trasts of reason and sensuousness, nature and culture, ideality 
and reality. But, when their efforts to expand the educational 
standard of the nation met with no encouragement, when they 
saw that the tastes of the multitude were depraved and the 
literary opinions of professional men without greatness of 
judgment or depth of sentiment, they relinqtiished the publi- 
cation of the " Horen" in order to reappear before the public 
with a poetical Almanac, in which they, in short satirical 
epigrams, called " Xenien," made a deadly onslaught against 
everything that was common, prosy, superficial and nnpoetical. 
Through this warfai'e they offended a gi^eatmany second-class 
talents ; and men like Nicolai, Lavater, Rei chard t and Schlegel 
for a long time smarted under the wounds which they received. 
At this period, animated by his historical work, the "Thirty 
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*' Years" War/' Schiller began to compoBe his greatest dramatic 
production^ " Wallenstein/' In this play the poet places Lis hero 
between the two absorbing ideas of human passion, revenge 
and ambition. The great soldier who won so many battles 
for his Emperor was, after his first brilliant and Buccessful 
campaign, ungracioQsly dismissed by liis sovereign at the 
Diet of Kegensburg ; and wh&n, later on, after seYeral defeats 
of the imperial regiments, he was again requested to place 
himself at the head of the army, he willingly followed the 
voice which called him back to his former dignity and rank, 
but not without the firm determination to revenge himself for 
the insulta he had suffered. Yielding to his ambitious spirit 
he led over his army to his enemies, t!ie Swedes, thus purpos- 
ing to emancipate himself from the Emperor and become 
royal master of Bohemia. These feelings of ambition were 
nurtured in Wallenstein by his strong belief in the stars, 
those types of fatality, as proved by the following observa- 
tions of the Duchess, his wife:^ 

** Wlieu Ma ambition was £i genial fire, not lliat consttming fire wliicrli now it 
'* iS| tlie Emperor lo?ed. him, trusted liiiu, and all he uudertook tould not be 
*' but sacceasful, but, aince tliat ill-starred day at liegenebuig, wbi«li plunged 
<'liim head-long from bia diguitj, a gloomy uucorapatiionable spiT*it, unsteady 
" and stisplciionSj haa possessed him^ and lurnfid hia heart and best afTcctlon^ to 
" aU tliose cloudy scieDces whicb have nefer yet made hfippy bim wbo followed 
" ibem/* 

But, as it often happens that the very means through which 
we sin are the instruments by which we are punished, 
so it was in this instance with Wallenstein. He pre* 
tended to advocate, when with the Emperor, the petition 
of his ambitious General, Butler, soliciting his sovereign 
to confer upon him the title of Count, hutj in fact, he 
dissuaded him fironi doing so ; and when this request, through 
Wall en stein's double-dealing, was refused by the Emperor, 
and tbe petitioner at a later period was informed of the 
faithless conduct of his great protector, ambitious Butler, 
hurt iu his innermost feehogs, turned his whole heart into one 
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expression of revenge towards his deceptive friend and, after- 
wards, became the principal cause of bis destruction. Thus we 
hear him exclauu, — 

** The Drilte w«s ever i great onlratrttoft his fellow id en were figtir^H on hiji 
** rliefis botrd, Xo moTe «iid place an bis gwne reqtiii-efL Other m«^ii a honour, 
** dignity and gooti name did lie sbift like pawus, *0t1 m*de no coofleience of. 
** Sl& toltniiatiii^^ cHkiikting hUI)» Atid y«t nt last his rakMilHtion proves en-oiieons." 

In opposition to these two taen, slimuJated by ambition 
and revenge, the poet places before our eyes two other 
characters of a higher and nobler cast, characters which, 
in tlie person of Max Picolomini and Thekia, combine in 
their thoughts and feelings the purest sentiments of love^ 
truth and honor. The sterling principles of Max s soul are 
revealed to us in hia reply to Iiis father, saying, " ! hadst 
"thou always better thought of men, thou hadst then acted 
"better; cnrs'd suspicion, unholy, miserable doubt; to him 
" nothing on earth remains unavenged and firm who has no 
" faith/' 

Placed between his love for Wallenstein's daughter, Thekla, 
and his pledged honour to liis Emperor and Fatherland, 
Max tears liimself away from the arms of love to follow 
the call of honour, strengthened in this resolution by the 
words of Thekla, — " Being faithful to thine own self, thou 
" art faithful, too, to me. If our fates part, our hearts remain 
*' united. ■* We cannot better eulogise the character of Thekla 
tlian in the worda of her own father, when he says, ** Come 
" here, my sweet girl, seat thee by me, for there is a good spirit 
*' on thy lips ; a voice of melody dwells in thee which doth 
*^ enchant the soul/' 

The incessant mental labours which kept up a continual 
excitement in all the organs of his body exercised a fatal 
influence on Schiller's hitherto deUcato health. He was 
several times prostrated on a bed of sickness, and it was 
only owing to the unremitting care of his loving wife and 
sympathising Mends that the sparks of life were bo often 
c 
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rekindled in him* Besides this, the pressure of household 
careSj occasioned hy pecuniary embarrasemeut, ca.st many 
melancholy clouds over his iouely hours. Too seusitive and 
high-minded to reveal his straitened circumstances to the 
world, and too proud and independent to receive assistance 
from bis friends^ the poor poet fed the vulture of ^joverty in 
his consumptive hreaaL In such momenta of mental and 
physical prostration he resolved, by various peculiar means, 
to raise his drooping spirits. It is said that the sight of 
crimson curtains animated his genial spirit Goetbe also 
tells ua the following remarkable fact relating to our poet's 
life : he (Goethe) one day aaid to bis friend Ekermann, 
'^ I called on Schiller and^ not finding him at home, I 
'* seated myself at his writing table. I bad not been seated 
"long, when I felt a strange indisposition steal over me, 
'* and I nearly fainted* I did not know to what cause I 
"should attribute this wretched state, until I discovered a 
'* dreaclful odour issuing from a drawer near me. On opening 
" it, T foundj to my astonishment, tliat it was full of rotten 
" apples ; meanwhile bis wife came in and told me that the 
" drawer was always full of rotten apples, because the scent 
"was beneficial J to Schiller and he could not live nor work 
" without it." However, the germs of death, although deeply 
seated witliin his feeble body, did not prevent him from con- 
tinuing hi 3 poetic labours. Soon after he bad finished his 
*' Wallenstein," his genial soul created the beautiful tragedy of 
" Mary Stuart/' Schiller has been accused of showing too 
much sympathy in this tragedy with the heroine Mary Stuaxt, 
and it has been said that, in cunsequenco of this favour^ he 
became the advocate of religious principles which were foreign 
to his Protestant conscience. We could never understand bow 
such imputations could be cast upon a man whose numerous 
writings were never biased by dogmatism or creed, but con- 
tain the purest expressions of sympathising humanity. We 
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should ratLer say that, through the fall of Mary Stuart, 
and her Roman Catholic principleSj the poet placed himself 
on the side of Elizahetlij the enthusiastic defender of Pro- 
testant rights aud convictions. 

Indeedj it is ahaurd to accuse Schiller of having religious 
sympathies of a partial character ; he, like every geuuine 
poetj stands above all contending principles; andj if his 
sentiments were too strongly expressed in Marys favour, 
he only shows, by this predilection, the compassion he has for 
a human being, so nobly constituted, falhng hy her weakness 
and impetuosity of heart. This weakness is evident from her 
own confession, in the following lines : — 

*' Th« long atoned crime ames frcfih 
** And bleed! dg, fi-om its light! ]r corer^d gxare. 
" My liusliand^s restless spirit fleeks iGTengc ; 
'^ No sacrfld bellj uo host in pjie^ttlj hands, 
" Di^misa it to the tomb^ I did not murder hini, 
** But it waa known to me ; 1 suffered it, 
"And Inred Mm TviUi my smUes to death's embrace." 

Her impetuosity is revealed to us in the ensuing scene 
with Elizabeth. Instead of using the language of modera- 
tion, Mary gives full vent to the passionate omotioDs of her 
heart, insults her inveterate foe before her minion and thus 
precipitates her own ultimate fate. Thus w© hear her ex- 
claiming, — 

" My sins were hunisn, mid the faults rtf voutb. 

" Injpulse of heart misled me» I hiive ncTcr 

■* Denied or sought to hide it. I despised 

"All false apprairttnccs, as became a ftneen, 

'* The worst of me is kuovpn^ and 1 can sjiy 

" That T am better than tlie fame ! beoj*. 

" Woe to you when, in titue to come, the 

*♦ World shall draw llie robe of honour 

** From juur deed;), with which the arch-hypocriay 

** Hfta veiled the raging flames of lawless court life. 

" Virtoe was not jour portion from your tiiotber ; 

*' Well know we what it was which brought 

*' Her head upon the fatal block.'* 

What a lesson this scene teaches to all those who, in oriti- 
oal moments of life, gi?e unhridled license to their tongue. 
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The aoademie atmosphere in Jena, with its learned but 
prosy profe&aorsj and the noisy and unpoeticftl life of wild 
pleasure- seeking students, no longer pleased the poet, whose 
nerves were irritable and excited and wliose soul was yearn- 
ing for congenial recreation and elevating impressiong. For 
this reason, about the year 1800^ be removed from Jena to 
Weimar, in order to live in the Tieinity of intelletst; to enjoy 
daily intercourse with Groetbe and enliven bis dramatic genius 
by often witnessing theatrical performances on the Grand 
Ducal Stage. 

About this period the whole world was startled and in- 
terested in the second Promethens — Napoleon^ who, by the 
power of his militai-y genius, not only smothered the raging 
flames of revolution, but also carried bis sword into foreign 
countries. Schiller, anticipating, perbapi^j in his prophetic 
mind, that the successful warrior might lead liis troops for 
purposes of conquest into the sacred soil of his native land, 
favoured his nation, at the right hom% with two dramatic 
works. These were the '* Maid of Orleans" and ""William 
" Tell," which, both in their spirit and tendency, fostered and 
awakened amongst the German people a spirit of the purest 
patriotism and contributed mueli, at a later period, to drive 
away the foe from the sacred home- steads of the people. 

We do not fully enter into the historical facts and events 
upon which the '' Maid of Orleans" is based. We only 
observe that, at the time when France, split into two 
parties, the Orleanists and Burgundians, lay prostrated at 
the feet of England; and Orleans, the last stronghold^ was 
about to surrender itself to its foes, a peasant girl (Joan of 
Arc), inspired by a holy impulse, placed herself at the head 
of the dismayed army, raised the siege of Orleans, defeated 
the enemy and crowned her sovereign, Charles the tenth, 
at Rheims. Schiller made use of these historical materials to 
create from them the most interesting tragedy of modem times^ 



The love of couDtryp so powerfully kindled in the maiden as 
to claim her wholo devotion to warliko purposes, places her 
in oonflict with her womanly miBmon, wliich conaiBts ia 
spfeadiEg out the blessings of peace, lave and affection over 
the world. 

Warlike propensitien and womanly sentiments, however 
noble the cause may be^ are ao naturally opposed to each other 
that, where the one reigns, the other mnst necessarily take 
to flight. This we learn from Johanna and Montgomery, where 
the former, not yielding to the request of the young Welshman, 
to save bis life, justifies his approaching death with the 
following words ; — 

Mofit^Ofii^ry t **0\ by l&Te*B nertd ftll-pemrlLDg powers 
*' To wfaam dl beftHs field ltomJig«, 
'* I conjiirc thee ; I Xvtl behiitd a bddst 
•* BeautsouB u tlion, and rich in bliKittiiEig gmce. 
" O ! if thjielf dost ever bape to lov^ ; 
** If in Iby Iot^ tJiou birpesE Co be btppj; 
'* Tbet) nithli^gS' sev^T Dot two g^nUe bt^artSr 
*' To^tber linke^d in love*! most holy bond. 

Jatmnmi : "Of love'e bond, by wldcb thou do^t conjmr*, 
" I kuow tioilihigi nor eyer will 1 know 
'* His emply sendee. Defend tliy life, fo^ 
*' Death does Bumiaon the« t 

Mmig^ffierif ^ '^ It Is bard in foreign lands to dit unwi^ptJ' 

If the Maid of Orleans had remained faithful to her 
voWj to renounce all earthly pleasures and to devote herself 
entirely to her patriotic work, she might have carried out 
her great and stem mission in harmony with those principles 
which she at first acknowledged. However, nature cannot 
part irom itself. At a second en counter she meets the 
English officet Lionel, whom she is just going to kill when, 
on gazing into bis face, she is seized with a sudden and deep- 
felt love which induces her to spare the enemy. This weak- 
neas sets her at variance with her mission. She loses the 
purity of her patriotic sentimenta ; and, heing taken prisoner 
for the holy cause she defended, dies, uttering the words, 
" Brief is the sorrow, endless is the joy." 
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What indaeed BcMller to put tlie highest ideds of pa- 
trjottsm in the breast of a woman we do not know. It was, 
perhaps, his intentioii to place before bis nation, after they 
had witnessed so maoj representations of false patriotism in 
the French Eevolation, a pore, Tirgin4ike example of real 
national grandenr in the Maid of Orleans. Bat, a^ain, 
thinking that the feelings of patriotism cannot excite such a 
powerful and idealistic expre^lon in the heart of a woman as 
it does in that of a man, he composed his last and most attrac* 
tire work, " William Tell." In this drama, be proclaims the 
trinmpb of individual liberty over all the machinations of 
tjTanny. Moreover, it seems to ns as if he, ihrongh this 
prodnctioo, intended to impress npon his coimtrymen the 
trath that every national idea gains the victory over inimical 
obstructions by unity and strength of purpose. But, for the 
accomplishment of these great aims, it is necessary that every 
country should possess women imbued with the spirit of 
Gertrude, who exclaims,— 

** MaDT a time, as W€ mil tpinuiiig, m the winter mghts, 017 sisters Kitd 
'* in jB«lf, ihe people-chiefk wtte wont to gather romid our faUi^'s heartli, to read 
^' die old impemJ charter, and to hold aage converse on the country ^a weal; tbetL, 
** he«d!fulljr I Jtstened, marklDg well what^ or how, a. wise man thought, & 
** good mmk wished, and garnered op their wisdom in mj heart.^ 

And, in union with this spirit of Gertrude, the patriotic 
spirit of all times stands in need of men impressed \vith the 
beautiful words of Attinghausen, — 

'* Deluded boy i deepUe liie Und that gare thee birth? 

*' Th«f diy iriJl cotue, whiin thou, with burmug tears^ 

^* Wilt long for home and for thy natire bills. 

^' O i potent Ir the spt^U that binds to home. 

*' No* DOf the colid false world in not for thee ; 

*' In the foreign land, with tlij trtie heart| 

** Tboa wilt for ever feel a Btranger amongst strangers." 

With this drama SchiUer concluded his poetical career. 
His feeble body was entirety exhausted by his mental labours 
and excitement; he needed stimulants to keep up his shattered 
constitution ; and yet* often in the midst of the most painful 
suflferings^ his great and genial soul dwelt ia soothing meditation 
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upon llie love of his wife and family and upon new poetical 
coneeptions with wbioli his teeming mind supplied him 8o 
abimdantly. 

Under the influence of some alarming symptome Schiller 
entered the spring season of 1805, when, on the 6 th May, a 
rhe\imEtic fever threw him on a sick -bed, from which rnthless 
death released him on the following day. A few hours before 
he expired he esspri^ssed his desire once more to ace the setting 
sun. The curtain was drawn aside and, gazing witli cheerful 
and serene countenance, he thus bestowed on Nature his last 
farewell kiss ; vernal breezes wafted his immortal soul to the 
shores of the infinite spirit, beyond the confines of this 
terrestrial world. 

I must crave your pardon for having protracted my paper 
to an unusual length ; and yet, notwithstanding this, I have 
only given you a scanty and meagro sketch of the Poet's Life 
and Works. I have not mentioned to you his romances, 
ballads and songs, which will live for ever in the heart of 
every Grerman, Amongst these songs none stands higher 
than the " Song of the Bell," in which the poet, according to 
the Latin motto, "vivos voca^ mortuos j^lango, ftdgura 
^\frango^* — ^I call to the Hvingi I lament the dead, I control 
the lightning, — describes, in poetical and refined language, all 
the joys and afflictions of toiling man. Everything that 
beautifies the life of hard-working man,^ — as Iiome-happiness, 
love of liberty, moderation and piety, — sounds in pleasant 
accents on our ears. German critics have very often compared 
Schiller with Raphael, the great painter. No artist, they say, 
has painted the human face with a grace and majesty like 
Haphaers, and no poet has endowed the soul of man with 
such celestial charms as Schiller ; as the spirit of physical 
beauty rests upon the works of the one^ so the spirit of moral 
beauty pervades the poetry of the other. 

We fully assent to this opinion and, by force of it, we 
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strongly advocate the study of Schiller's works in houses 
and families whore it is the desire of parents to awaken 
in their children a love for sound principles and refining 
ideas. Some passages from Schiller far out weigh all that 
modem ruhhish and exciting literature which we so often find in 
the hands of our youth and maidens ; besides, if life be more 
than an existence spent in common pursuits and trivial aspira- 
tions ; if it be a divine gift, containing in its substance the 
joys and blessings of humanity, then, we do not know any 
man who has given these ideas a more congenial expression 
than Schiller the poet, 

*' Who digged and delved through light and gloom ; 
" And digged and delved till he found a tomb." 

With this we conclude the life of our immortal bard, whose 
endeavours tended to invest the heart of man with the charms of 
love and harmony; and who, at the commencement of this 
century, drew from his melodious soul the elevating words, — 

" To the heart's still chamber, deep and lonely, 
" Must thou flee from life's tumultuous throng ; 
** Freedom in the land of dreams is only, 
*' And the beauteous blooms alone in song." 



ON MlCRO-OEOLOiiY. 



The object of the preseut paper is to pass in review thoi*^ 
coBUibatioiis to the ftcienco of Geology whirh have been 
effected by the aid of the Microeoope, and to mtiko augget- 
tioss with regard to some poiDtB upon wWch further iBvesti* 
gatiaii by the same means ib desirable. 

I have no degire to exalt microscopic Geology to the 
dignity of a separate science ; it is rather to be regarded as a 
snbsidiafy branch of physical, chemical aud organic Geolog}% 
enabling us to extend and complete our studies of many 
tdrrestrial changes whiehj without its aid, would be in- 
comprehensiblet 

In order to make himself acquainted with the nature and 
past history of a rock the geologist examines its lithologioal 
character and its organic remains. In each of these divisions 
of the subject the tnieroscope is indispensible. I propose to 
begin with the PalKootological evidence furnished hv the 
microscope ; commencing by considering the ossistance it has 
rendered in furnishing characters for the discrimination of 
Yarious members of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and 
afterwards passing on to notice the different formations where 
the knowledge thus obtained has been applied. 

It will be convenient to consider animated beings under the 
three heads of Animals, Plants and Jnfusoria, including under 
the latter term all the organisms, whether aniainl, vegetable 
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or doubtful, which are m minute as to form, of themselves, 
objects for microscopic examiDation. 

Plants, The cases where tbe microscopic structure of a 
plant is preserved in its fbsml state are somewhat exceptional. 
Usually we may expect Vegetable matter lying under water to 
undergo decomposition and disintegration before it becomes 
so covered with sediment as to arrest further change of this 
nature. Nevertheless we have many instances where the 
distinctive characters of excsgeoons and endogenous wood can 
be clearly made out^ occasionally by the naked eye. In the 
Tertiary leaf- beds the botanist finds nearly all the characters 
of the living plant ; in lignite the woody structure is apparent 
to tbe eye; but it is when we come to examine coal that we 
require the microscope to accompany us even in the first steps. 
Doubtless there is much of this substance which underwent 
disintegration before it was consolidated ; but in favourable 
specimens it is not difficult to obtain evidence of structure. 
In many cases we have presented to us the glandular woody 
tissue characteristic of the Coniferte ; and it has even been 
sought to ascrihe such specimens to living genera, as Pinus 
and Araucaria, by the arrangement of the glands. We are not, 
however^ entirely without the preserved remains of Angio- 
sperms ; and one reason why there are not more is doubtless 
tbe fact that their tissues are ver\^ rapidly destroyed by 
exposure to water. 

In the division Cryptogams we have abundance of ferns ; 
and the microscope not unfrequently reveals the presence of 
their peculiar form of vascular tissue. Equisetum stems are 
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^1 said to occur in the leaf beds of the Isle of Hull, ^| 

^1 It is when portions of plants become silieifiedj that their ^| 
^^ structure is moat beautifully preserved \ in this case the ^^ 
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vegetable matter has been removed, and replaced, atom for 
atom, by silex : thin polished sections then shew their most 
minute characters. Palms and Dicotyledons arc frequently 
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3o found* Oo the whole, howeyer, the foseil botanist looks 
to ctamcters, other than tho^e which nre microscopical, for 
th€ discrimination of his specimens* 

Animah. With few exceptions it is the hard parts of 
animals -which are alone preserved in the fossil atnte* The 
exception Bj however, are instructive and lead us to expecjt 
further evidence of the same kind. Thus we have hair in 
good preservatioB, as in the case of the Siberian ntammoth 
and rhinoceros, and in that of the fossil hones of Eacholtz 
Bay, which have lost hut little of their animal matter and 
which are dug up accompanied by hair. We have feathers of 
birds which have left yery accurate traces in the remarkahle 
fossil from the lithographic slate of Solenhofen, recently 
described by Professor Owen and by him called Arckmopteryx 
langicaudata. The firm integument of Ichthyosauri is often 
eyident, showing to what we are indebted for the wonderful 
state of preservation in which we find their skeletons. 

The scales of fishes and reptiles are in many oases valuable 
as serving to indicate the affinities of the animal which once 
.possessed them. The microscopic examination of "ganoid" 
scales shews that they are composed internally of bone and 
externally of enamel ; and it also exhibits the presence of 
lacun©, caualiculi and Hayeraian cauals as in ordinary bone. 
The preservation of the vast numbers of ganoid dermal 
skeletons is due to the large amount of earthy matter con- 
tained in tliem. 

When we come to hone the microscope again renders great 
assistance, although it is in most cases subsidiary to the more 
important investigation founded upon the outward form and 
size of the specimens. It may, however, he remarked that 
"in birds the Hayersian canals are more numerous and 
"smaller than in the mnnimalia, and frecjuently run in a 
" direction at right angles to the shaft ; the lacunEe are also 
"smaller and more numerous. In reptiles the Haversian 
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" canals are few and very large ; the Iftcimee and the canali- 
" culi are also very large, and the latter very numerous. In 
''fishes the structure is more irregular; there are no eon- 
"* centric laminDe; the Haversian eanab are sometimes absent, 
" at others very large and numerous^ frequently the laeunee 
'* are absent, while the caualicuh are unusually long and 
" elegantly wavy and branched/' Thus we have a means^ 
which we may venture to consider trustworthy, of discovering 
the affinities of vertebrated animals, especially when we have 
once established the class to which they belong. We may, for 
instftnce, infer the sanroid relationship of a fish or the 
batracbian character of a reptile from data furnighed by 
mioroscopic examination. Thus Professor Quekett examined 
certain hones found by Dr. Falconer in the North of India, 
and pronounced them to be certainly reptilian and probably 
chelonian ; this induced Dr, Falconer to conclude that they 
were the toe bones of the colossal tortoise, twenty feet long 
fColossochelf/s atiasj of which he had previously found the 
carapace io the Sewahk hills> Again, some fragments of 
bone which were found in a chalk pit and were referred by 
Professor Owen to the class of birds, on examination by the 
microscope indicated reptiUau affinities ; and it was thus 
shewn that they might safely be ascribed to one of the great 
flying lizards of the secondary rocks, the Pterodactyls. 

In the teeih of vertebrata iwe have many interesting differences 
of structurej discernable only by the microscope, I need not re- 
mark that one of the most important Palseontological characters 
of teeth is the manner in which they are fixed to the jaw ; 
but beyond this we find that in many fossil ganoid fishes a 
labyrinthic structore is apparent j the external layer of cement 
converging by numerous convoluted folds towards the central 
cavity of the tooth- The genus Ehizodns w^as originally 
founded upon teeth from the Devonian and Carboniferous 
formations which possessed this character. The teeth of the 
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Labyrinthodon of Warwickshire and of tbe MastodonBaurus 
of Wirtemberg shew this structure in a moat remarkable 
degree ; acid tbe inference i^as drawn tbat, if these animals 
were reptilian, they would probably turn out to be related to 
the class of fishes ; iu some members of wluch we find the 
same strueture of the tooth. The conolusion was borce oot 
by the subseijuent discovery and examinatian of other portions 
of the skeleton, indicating that the Labyrintliodon or Masto- 
donsanms was BLitrachianiu its characters. Again, — *'a rock- 
'* formation extends over many parts of Rusda, whose mineral 
"characters might justify its being likened either to the old 
" or to the new red sandstone of this country, and whose posi- 
" tion, relatively to the other strata, is such that there is great 
" difficulty in obtaining evidence from the usual sources as to 
" its place in the series. Hence, the only hope of settling 
" this question J (which was one of great practical importfuice, 
" since if the formation were new red, coal might be expected to 
'* underlie it, whilst if aid red, no reasonable hope of coal could 
''be entertained,) lay in the determination of the organic 
" remains which this stratum might yield ; bnfc unfortunately 
" these were few and fragmentary^ consisting chieHy of teeth, 
" which nre seldom perfectly preserved. From the gigantic size 
^' of these teeth, together with their form, it was at first inferred 
" that they belonged to Saurian reptiles, in wliich case the 
" sandstone must have been considered as [probably] new red; 
** hot raicroscopic examination of their intimate structure 
"unmistakeably proved them to belong to a genus of fishes 
^^ fDendrodas) which is exclusively Palseozoic, and thus 
" decided that the formation must be old red," — (Carpenter.) 
Another instance is furnished by certain teeth similar to those 
of the CeEiracion or Port- Jackson shark, and referred to the 
genus Acrodus — they are found throughout the whole of the 
secondery rocks. From their pecuhar form they are called by 
quarrymen '* fosdl leeches/' and the older fossilists regarded 
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as petrified Vermes ; but tlie structure^ as shewn by the 
microscope, ig closely similar to that of the teetL of Ceatracion* 
(See Owen's Odonioffraphy,) 

Passing to the Invertebrata we find microscopic charaoters 
of great importance in some of the diviBiona of the Mullusca* 
In many of the Cephalopoda there is an interual shell — the 
" cuttle-fish bone/* which exhibits a very beautifnl and re- 
markable structare. The outer shelly portion of this body 
consists of horny layers alternating with calcified layers^ in 
which last may be seen a hexagonal arrangement like that 
present in the hinge tooth of Mya arenaria. The soft friable 
snbstance that occupies the hollow of this boat-shaped shell 
is formed of a number of dehoate plates, running across it 
from one side to the other in parallel directions, having the 
appeai'ance of millions of microscopic pillars. The shell thus 
becomes sufficiently light to float in water, and by its buoy- 
ancy assists in the motion of the animal. Most of the fossil 
cuttle fishes, however, are those which, like the Nautilus and 
Ammonite J possess external shell, having much the same 
structure that we find in biyalves. In some of the oldest fossil 
genera, actinoceras, gyroceras and fhragmoceras^ the si- 
phuncle, or passage con nee ting the different chambers, is large, 
and contains in its centre a smaller tube, the space between 
the two being filled up with radiating plates, like the lamella 
of a coraL Another point of interest in connection with 
Cephalopoda is the fact that the Ammonites closed their shells 
by a horny or shelly operculum. In the round-backed 
Ammonites the operculum is shelly, and in its interaal 
structure it resembles the cancellated tisane of bones. 

j The shell of the Brachiopoda is so characteristic that the 

examination of a minute fragment is sufficient to determine 
the class. According to Dr. Carpenter it consists of flattened 
prisms of considerable length arranged parallel to each other 

1 with great regularity, and oblitjuely to the surfaces of the 
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shell. Besides this, in most brachiopoda the shell is traversed 
by cftnals irom one surface to the other, nearly vertically, and 
occurring regularly, the distance and size of the perforations 
varying with the species. 

It may be well to notice here, that the strncture of shell in 
specimens from old foiTuations, is often made out only with 
difficulty. Carbonate of lime, whatever be its original form, 
shews a strong tendency to pass into a crystalline condition 
by a change in molecular arrangement. Thus in fussil cri- 
noids we often discover that although the outward form of the 
animal is preserved, yet it breaks up without difficulty into 
fragments, having the characteristic rhombohedral fracture of 
calcareous apar We have a ready explanation of this phe- 
nomenon in the power which water possesses, when containing 
carbonic acid gas, of digsolving carbonate of lime; and of 
re-depositing it again in the crystalline condition^ when the 
carbonic acid escapes from solution. Incrustations of carbonate 
of lime due to this cause and found in conduit pipes^ shew 
cijstalliue structure in a very marked degree. We are not 
surprised, therefore, to find that a similar effect has been 
produced in old fossil shells, whether of mollusca or of other 
classes of animals, if composed of carbonate af hme, 

The shell of Eclanoderms is highly characteristic, being 
composed of a network of calcareous matter more or less 
regular, and familiar to microscopic observers. The plates 
are often furnished with calcareous appendages, tubercles, 
spines, hooks, ** anchors,*' etc., all forming exceedingly 
interesting objects. Count Miinster has figured the micro- 
scopic plates, apparently of ti Holoihuriaj irom the chalk 
of Warminster; and the anchor of a Sijnajpta from a still 
older formation,^ — the upper ooUte of Bavaria. " Microscopic 
■ * observers will doubtless meet with many such detached 
" plates and spines, when searching for Polycystineoe and 
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" other Rhizopods in the oolitic and cretaceous strata/' 
(Owen's Paleontology.) 

The very pecaliar compound eye of the Trilobite is shewn 
with great clearness hy the microscopej which thus adds 
considerably to our knowledge of the life-history of these 
remarkable creatures. 

I need say hut little of the remaius of corals and bryozoa; 
their examination of necessity includes the arrangement of 
their sepia and other internal parts, which in many cases can 
only be done by the microscope. 

The hard parts of sponges are the spieulaB which they 
contain ; these, which are generally siliceous^sometimea 
calcareous— vary considerably in form even in the same 
specimen ; so that they can hardly aen^e to dibtingnish genera, 
although they enable us to form an idea of the class of 
organism with w^iich we are dealing. In some agates and 
flints we find presei^ved even the fibrous portion of the 
sponge. 

Infumria, — The organisms included under this term, though 
for the most part extremely minute, are in the aggregate 
amongst the most active and powerful agents of physical 
change. By their countless numhers, their rapid multipli' 
cation, and their wide distribution, they produce results which 
fill the mind with astonishment, 

I will for a moment refer to the Desmidiaceffi. We often 
find in flints from the chalk formation a number of minute 
globular bodies, set with radiating hooked spines, resembling 
the organism Xanthidium. On that account these Bpinifcrites 
were referred to Desmidiacefle, and called Xanthidia. Existing 
members of this group, however, are solely freshwater ; and 
Oweu remarks that the Bpiniferites are certainly marine 
bodies, and probably the spares of sponges. 

The divisions of Infusoria which are most interesting to the 
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gfrologist, are tJie Foramiiiifera, the Polyeyetitia and ihe 
BiatomaceSB. 

Tbe FoFamiDifera and Polycystiiia belong to that branch of 
the Animal Kiogdom which is now genera] I y called Protozoa, 
and to that division of it eharaoterized by the absence of any 
permanent mouth. The Astomatona Protozoa are typified by 
the common Amoeba so well-known to microscopisis, which 
with its allies forms the group Rhizopoda^ distinguished by 
their property of sending out portions of the body, as processes 
or '* paendopodia/' in any direction whatever ; by moons of 
which they travel and obtain food* 

The Foraminifera are minute Ehizopoda provided with 
calcareous shells of the most diversified and, at ihe same 
time> of the most beautiful forms. In one division the shells 
are perforated by minuie apertures through which the pseud o- 
podia are extended ; in the rest the substance of the shell is 
imperforate, so that all nourishment has to be obtained 
through the opening or mouth of the shell or of its last 
chamber. 

The animal has often the power of building suooeBsiva 
chambers, much like the Nautilus and allied Cephalopode ; 
the earlier naturalists consequently placed the Foraminifera 
amongst tbe Cephalopoda, but tbe examination of the body 
substance shewed the structure of the animal to be perfectly 
simple and homogeneous. The manner in which the various 
chambers of the shell are joined and arranged has been used 
for the classification of the group ; but it has long been felt 
that the principle was not sound ; and Dr. Carpenter^ in his 
new work on Foraminifera, shews that it is not at all to be 
relied on, the limits of variation being for wider than was 
previously supposed* 

The PolycyBtina are allied in character to the Foraminifera — 
their shells are perforated, and generally spinous. None eon 
examine them without allowing their exquisite beauty. An 
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importaot pecalidrity is the fact that their ahells sre dlieeous 
instead of calcareotis. 

Lastly, the Diatomacem are organisms which haye been 
csast backwards and forwards between the zoologist and 
botanist, but which are now nsually considered as belonging 
to the Vegetable Kingdom. They are important to the 
geologist as possessing a siliceous coveringj which may be 
practically regarded as indestructible. Every microscopist is 
acquainted with the beautiful and varied appearance presented 
by their valveSj and with the fact that endless controversy has 
taken place with respect to the precise nature of the markings 
on those valves. 

It may be well to take a brief view of the scale upon 
which these various organisms are working at the present day* 
Foraminifera, In the soundings of deep seas beyond the 
tropics, these animals are brought up in great abundance. 
Captain Dayman, KN.j states, that "between 15*^ and 45^ 
" W, long»j lies the deepest part of the ocean between Ireland 
" and Newfoundland, varying from about 1,500 to 2,400 
'* fathoms, the bottom of which is almost wholly composed of 
*' doft mealy substance, which, for want of a better name, I 
" have called oaze. This substance is remarkably sticky, 
^* having been found to adhere to the sounding rod and line 
" through its passage fi'om the bottom to the surface, in some 
"instances from a depth of more than 2,000 fathoms." We 
have thua a length of mote than 1,300 miles, in which only 
two exceptions occurred to the above description of sea bottom. 
When the mud is dried it resembles chalk in appearance and 
properties, possessing a tolerable consistency. Professor 
Huxley examined the sediment microscopically ; and he 
believes 85 per cent, of the whole belong to one species of 
the genus Globigeriua; 6 per cent to other calcareous 
organisms of at most four or five species, and the remaining 
10 per cent, consists partly of minute granules of (][uartz 
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and partly of animal and Tegetabla organisms, (including 
diatomaceBe) provided with siliceous skeletons and envelopeB. 

This instance is highly instructive. We observe first that 
there is thus provided a means by whieh the carbonate of lime 
dissolved and brought down by riverg, and by them poured 
into the sea, is absorbed and again separated in the solid form 
by the secreting power of these innnmerabie minute organisms. 
It is true that ordinary testae ea, as the shell -bearing mollnsca, 
play the same part ; bat it appears to me that in the eflFect 
produced, their labour is unimportant when compared with 
that of the I'oraminifera. The only other class of animals 
which can compete with these latter in the work of separating 
carbonate of lime from the water of the ocean, is the great 
class of cords, which bring about in tropical seas the same 
resnlt as that obtained in extra- tropical regions by the agency 
of microscopic Hhizopoda, We liave in the Atlantic Ocean 
the materials for the formation of a bed of chalk or limestone, 
which we may put down as having an area of at least six 
hundred thousand square miles, and which in the course of 
ages may attain to an enormous thickness* 

Another reflection occurs to me. Let ns suppose the bed 
of soft porous limestone so foimed, to rise from the ocean, 
and become dry land. It is exposed to the action of water 
which, being in contact ivith the atmosphere, will contain 
cftrbonic acid and will thus acquire the power of dissolving 
carbonate of lime. The water, in percolating through the 
various layers of the porous limestone, will dissolve a portion 
of the carbonate of lime from the upper layers ; and subse- 
quently, as its carbonic acid escapes, it will re- deposit it again 
in the sohd form in the lower layers. But, in this process^ the 
carbonate of lime will be deposited in a crj^stalline condition 
and will naturally arrange itself round tbe particles it already 
finds, namely^ the shells of the Foramirdfera etc. By a 
contiuuance of this action, we shall have the lower layers of 
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the soft calcareous formation gradually cotiveHed into a more 
or less compact rock, composed of small globular grams, 
formed by the successive deposition of layers of carbonate of 
lime round a microscopic shell or other fragment. In other 
words, we shall thus obtain an oolitic limestone of the 
ordinary character. By a further coutinuauce of the same 
change, or by the action of other causes which it is not the 
place here to consider, the ooHtic character may be lost, or 
the original substance may pass directly into the condition of 
a compact or crystalline limestone. We see something 
analogous in the change of structure to wiiich I have referred 
when speaking of the shells of fossil mollusca from old 
formations. 

It has been shewn, by Bischof, that the water of the sea 
contains five times the amount of carbonic acid which would 
be requisite to hold in solution the quantity of cfirhonate of 
lime it actually contains ; or in other words, the amount of 
carbonate of lime in sea water must rise to five times its 
present amount before any would be precipitated chemically. 
It is possible that such a precipitation might occur locally to 
a small extent ; but I am referring to the ocean as a whole. 
Hence we know of no means by which a limestone rock can 
be formed in the sea except the agency of organic beings ; 
which we have seen to consist mainly of corals and rhizopoda. 

The N,E. coast of Australia with its associated coral reefs 
has been ably described by Professor Jukes, He states that 
the "bottom" between the " inner reefs '* of the great Austra* 
lian barrier, when brought up by the dredge from a depth of 
fifteen or twenty fathoms, often looked very like the uncon- 
solidated mass of some of the coarse shelly limestones to be 
found among the oolites of Gloucestershire. At other times 
the dredge came up completely filled with the small round 
Foraminifera called Orbitolites, and these organisms seemed 
in some places to make up the whole sand of the beach. 
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either of the coral islets or of the neighboizririg shores. In 
the deep sea around, and in all the neighbouring seas, from 
Torres Straits to the Straits of Malaccaj whenever ** bottom " 
was brought up by the lead, it was found to be a very fine- 
graiued, impalpable, pale olive- green mud, which was wholly 
soluble in diluted hydro ehloric acid. This substance, when 
dried, would therefore be scarcely different from chalk, though 
it was commonly of a greener tinge. This fine calcareous 
mud may be partly derived, like the oaze of the North 
Atlantic, from the calcareous bodies of minute animals that 
live either on the surface or in the depths of the seas at the 
bottouj of which it is found ; but much of it is doubtless 
derived from the waste of the coral reefs themselves, 

Pol^cutina, Shells of this class are found in deep sea 
soundings associated witli the shells of foraminifera, as in the 
mud of the Gulf of the Erebus and Terror, and in the mud 
of the North Atlantic, Soundings of the gulf stream near 
Key Tiscayne, Florida, varying in depth £pom 147 fathoms to 
SO 5 fathoms give a light greenish-grey mud composed of 
Foraminifers, Diatoms, Polycystins and GeoliteSj in a pro- 
fusion only surpassed by the fossil polycystinous strata of 
Earbadoes. The Forominifers compose the largest part of 
these muds. 

Biatomacem, These organisms, generally far more minute 
than the smallest testaceous Ehizopoda, produce by their 
numbers the most surprising results. They appear to be 
universally distributed whenever there happens to be a collec- 
tion of water in which they may live and multiply. According 
to Ehrenberg, there are formed annually in the mud deposited 
in the harbour of Wismar, in the BaltiCj 17,946 cubic feet of 
siliceous organisms. Although it takes a hundred tDitlions of 
these to weigh a grain, Ehrenberg collected a pound wdght of 
them in an hour. According to the same authority the water 
of the Mississippi at Memphis^ carries down in every eecond 
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147 cubic feet of solid matter, in which are contained from 2 
to 3 cubic feet of infusoria. The Nile carries down every 
second 130^9 cubic feet of mud^ containing from 6 to 13 cubic 
feet of infneoria. And the Ganges with 557 cubic feet of 
mud per second, conveys from 69 to 139 cubic feet of 
iufusoriaj the latter number forming 25 per oent of the whole 
sediment. The greater portion of the infusoria will doubtless 
consist of diatom acese. 

Dr. Lorenz in desoribing the Gulf of Quamero at the 
N.E* end of the Adriatic, says, " the vegetable organisms of 
" the Quarnero are distributed among one super -littoral and 
" four marine zones, having their maxima at the respective 
"depths of J, 8, 20 and 45 fathoms- The liigher these 
'* zones the more they number new forms and bear a charao- 
" teristic type. The Diatomaceee analogous in this respect to 
"the animal organisms, follow a dilferent rule of distribudonj 
** their new forms becoming more numerous with increasing 
" depth. The habitats of nearly 600 species of Aicfts, (among 
" which are about 300 DiatomaceEc), have been ascertained.*' 

In warm latitudes and seasons the water of peat bogs and 
stagnant water of all kinds swarm with infiisoria, and the 
sihceons sheila of those which are so covered, (chiefly the 
Diatomacefie), have been found beneath peat bogs forming 
strata of many feet in thickness and co -extensive with the 
turbary, forming a siliceous marl of a pure whiteness. The 
*'bergmehl" or mountain meal of Sweden is a fine powdery 
substance deposited upon the shores of the lake near Urania. 
It is used by the poorer inhabitants, when mixed with flour, 
as an article of food. It consists in great part of siHceous 
shells of in^soria with a little organic matter. 

I remarked that we have in foramiuifera poteut agents 
for removing carbonate of lime from water and depositing 
it in the sohd form. In the same manner we may view 
Polycystina, Diatomacete and Sponges as agents whereby 
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eiiica is separated from water coBtaimug it in eolution* The 
chaogea to which a deposit so formed would be naturally 
sutiject subsequently, are not very clearly understood ; but 
we have all we require to account for the formation of a 
silioeons rock or of a siliceous portion of another rook, when 
not strictly of inorganic origiii. We almost invariably find 
beds of limestone to contain siliceous fragments or concretiong, 
more or Jess irregular la form and disposition. Thus we have 
the menilite of the Paris terUary limestones, the flints of the 
chalk formation and the chert of the carboniferous limestone. 
In some, probably in all, of these cases organic agency has 
been inTolyad, though to what extent it would often be difficult 
to say, 

I proceed to notice the various formations in the descending 
order with reference to the microscopic organisms they contain. 

Bischof mentions a diatomaceous clay amongst the deposits 
lying under the town of Amsterdam, at a depth of 138 feet 
It is 8 feet in thickness and contains the siliceous shells of 
innumerable organisms amounting to J or ^ its entire mass, 
It also contains the remains of plants* 

The town of Richmond, Virginia, is built on barren siliceotis 
strata of marine origin and tertiary age, The strata are 
twenty feet in thickness, composed chiefly of infusorial flint- 
shells, including the well-known and beautiful microscopic 
objects Actinocyclus and Coscinodiscus* 

In 1836, portions of the stone called '"tripoli" or "polir- 
*' achiefer" (polishing-slate) were mioroscopioally examined by 
Ehrenberg, who discoyered it to be wholly composed of the 
siliceous shells of infusoria and chiefly of an extinct speci^:*s 
of G-allioneUa. At Bilin, in Bobemia^ there is a single stratum 
of polierschiefer, not less than fourteen feet thick, forming 
the upper layer of a bill, in every eubio inoh of which there 
are forty- one thousand millions of this one species* This 
mineral Ukewise coataingj shells of Navioulaj Bacillaria^ 
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ActiBocyolue and other silie^^ous orgamsms, The lower part 
of the stratum consists of the shells compacted together 
without any Tisible cement; in the upper masses the shells 
are cemented together and filled by amorphous siliceous 
matter possibly formed out of dissolved shells. At Egea, in 
Bohemia^ there is a stratum of ti^o miles in length and 
averaging twenty-eight feet in thickness, of which the upper- 
most ten feet are composed wholly of the siliceous shells of 
infusoria, including the beautiful Campylodiscus. 

In the middle Eocene period we have limestones of vast 
extent almost entirely made up of Nummulites which, 
though not microscopic objects^ have a structure which can 
only he investigated hy the microscope, which shews them 
to belong to the Foraminifera. The nimimulite lime- 
stones are found in Southern Europe, in Northern Africa, 
in India and China. They also occur io Jamaica and over 
vast areas of North America. They were evidently sedentary 
organisms ; and, in the large thin species, one side is moulded 
to the inequalities of the sea-bed on which it grew. The 
summits of some of the Alps, suoh as the Dent du Midi and 
Diahleretz, are formed of these beds; and the same rock 
forms the stone of which the Egyptian pyramids are built. 

The mud of the Levant has been found to contain twenty- 
six species of Diatoms and eight species of Foraminifera, 
along with sponge spicule and fragments of Echinoderms 
and molluscs. The Calcaire Grossier of the Paris basin 
strongly resembles Levant mnd in character. It contains 
countless numbers of Foraminifers ; it forms a good building 
stone ; and it has therefore been remarked that we may say 
the capital of France is almost entirely constructed of these 
minute shells. 

The tertiary marls of Barbadoes have furnished an almost 
innumerable vai'iety of shells of Polycystina. Their exquisite 
fonns excite our admiration in the highest degree, Mr, 
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Stoddart says he lk&9 procured FolycyBtiiis £rom this eaxth hI 
the rata of more than ten nullioDs per avoirdupois pound. 

The Chaik formation is ri^m ark able for its flint nodules 
oontaioiDg the remains of apongesj chiefly their spiculsBj along 
with other siliceous todies, as the vaWes of Diatoms, The 
chalk itself is composed of the shells of Foraminifera, of other 
minute calcareous organisms and of hodies called crystalloids 
that probably are of inorganic origin. 

The green sands of the Cretaceous fonoation and, indeed, of 
all formations from the Tertiary to the Sihirian period contain 
casts of the minuie shells of Foraminifera and Mollusca. 
Many of the cretaceous Foraminifei^ contain a brown colouring 
matter, which remains after the shell has been dissolved with 
weak acid and which has been regarded as the remains of the 
organic eubstimce which once filled the shell. 

In the Oolitic period we find that> in limestones having the 
character from which the formation derives its name, the 
globular calcareous grains of which the rock is composed are 
generally formed of a number of concentric layers of carbonate 
of lime incrusting foraminiferous shells. Near Bristol are 
two beds of this period composed of shell debris, Entomo- 
Btraca, coral and Echinoderms, In many places the shell 
partings are covered with Cytherid© and Estheridee. The 
slabs of Oolite at Bath, Mincliinhatnpton and Dnndry afford 
perfect specimens of minute forms. 

The Carboniferous limestone formation has in places fur- 
nished remarkable results* Thus, in Russia there is limestone 
of this period varying in thickness from 1 5 inches to 5 feet, 
almost entirely composed of foraminiierous shells of the genus 
Fusulina. Amongst the beds at Clifton beionging to the 
same formation Mn Stoddart discovered one twelve feet thick, 
©very pound by weight of which contains more than two 
millions of perfect Microzoa, Cytheridoe, Gasteropods and very 
beautiful cylindriform Polyzoa, the latter being so perfectly 
preserved as to show the cells und thin apertureB, 




The SiluriatL rocks are not without Forflminifera, which we 
thus Bee to have run through all tlie formatioos with w!)ich 
we are well acquainted. In hard Umeetonest and marbles they 
oan he detected in polished seetious^ and in thin sliees laid on 
glass. 

Dr, M, 0. White baa examined various specimens of the 
homstone nodules found in the Devonian and Silurian rooks 
of New York, and has discovered ahnndant organisms referable 
to the DesmidiaceaBj besides a few BiatomaceEB, numerous 
spicula of sponges and also fragments of the teeth of Gas- 
teropods. Among the Dasmids there is a large variety of 
forms of Xanthidia supposed to be the Sporangia of Desmida 
[to these the same remarks will apply as to the Xanthidia of 
flints], besides an occasional dupUcated Desmid, (?) also lines 
of cells, some of which appear to be sparingly branched. 

Below the Silurian system microscopic examination does 
not appear to have been extended. 

With regard to the range in geological time through which 
various organisms extended, it has been remarked that the 
lower we descend in the scale of organization the less is the 
liability to change or extinction which we find to exist. 
Species of BacUlaria still exist which were in being at the 
period of the deposition of the chalk. Existing species of 
Diatom ace 88 have been detected as low down as the Oolite. 
Ehrenberg has discovered more than twenty species of 
Biliceous-sbelled Infasoria fossil in the chalk and chalk marls, 
which are indentical in species with some now Hving in the 
bed of the Baltic* 

In Foraminifera most of the fossil genera and even some of 
the species pass through many formations ; indeed, if correctly 
observed, the existing forms are the oldest known living 
organisms. Dentalina commtims, Orbit oUtes complanattts, 
Romlina italica and Rotalina globulosa, all living species, 
are said to be found in the chalk; Rotalina umbUicaia 
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rang6B to the gault ; and Wehhina ruffoaa is oomtnort to the 

upper liaSj the chalk and the present sea* There is, however^ 
a soiirtte of error in this case which requires to be 
DOticed, Fossil shells of Foraminifera are set free hy the 
disintegration of sea oliffa and misied with recent shells on 
every beach. 

I proceed to notice in the next place, the evidence which 
the mioroacope hag contributed in the study of the Htholo^ical 
oharflcter of rocks. In this branch of the subject I have little 
to report — ^it is a^ yet a field almost entirely unworked. I 
will briefly refer to Mr. Sorby*s observations on the micro- 
scopic structure of crystals, in which he shews that it is possible 
to arrive at some knowledge of the temperature and depth at 
which the crystalline particles of granite and other igneous 
rocks were formed. Crystals formed from warm fluid solutiona 
are often fnil of cavities which cod tain some of the fluid in 
which they were formed ; hut crystals formed in substances 
rendered fluid by fusioUj contain cavities in which is eome of 
the fused matter now become solid stone together with vacui- 
itieSj the relative sia:e of which enables us to calculate the 
amouDt of heat requisite to melt and expand the contained 
stone or glass so as to fill up the whole cavity. Mr, Sorby 
applies his principles to the examination of many igneous 
rockSi lavas^ traps and graniles^ and proves from them the 
igneons origin of ali^ with the remarkable result that the 
fluidity of the more supei-ficial lavas and traps was more 
purely igneous than that of the deeper seated traps and 
granites. The blocks ejected from Vesuvius during eruption 
contain water, while the lavas do not ; and the cr^^stuls of the 
Cornish elvans and the Cornish and Scotch granites contain 
both fluid and stone cavitieSj proving the presence of water 
and periiaps also of gas, as well as the existence of great heat 
He says that in some coarse granites it is impossible to draw 
a line between them and veius, in which crystals of felspar. 
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mica and quartz aeem to have been formed from aolations 
without any actual fusion. 

In the month of Octoher, IBG2, M. des Cloizeaox gave to 
the Academie des Sciencea, Paris, the results of certain ex- 
periments conducted by means of the microscope on some 
constituents of igneous rocka ; cbiefly varieties of felspar. 
H© subjected minute specimens to the heat of a jet of gas 
liom a blowpipe, and observed the changes in their optic axes 
at various temperatures hy means of a polariscope. He found 
that with some varieties permanent modifications were pro- 
duced by the action of heat, if sufficiently intense or 
su£Sciently long- continued. His conclusions from the data 
he obtained are *' in opposition to the hypothesis which 
" admits the necessity for excessive degrees of heat, to explain 
" the formation of crystalline rocks where orthose and quartz 
" predominate." 

Dr. Carpenter was recjuested by Mr. Charles Darwin nearly 
twenty years since to examine into the composition of the 
extensive calcareous deposit which covers the surface of the 
Pampas region of South America and to compare it with that 
of the calcareous tufa still in process of formation along the 
coast of Chili. He was able to state that their constituents 
were in all probability essentially the same, notwithstanding 
the difference in their mode of aggregation. For the Chilian 
tufa is obviously composed in great part of fragments of shells, 
distinguishable hy the naked eye ; the dense matrix in which 
these are imbedded is chiefly made up of minuter fragmentSj 
only distinguishable as such hy the microscope ■ while through 
the midst of these is diffused an aggregation of amorphous 
particles that present every appearance of having originated 
in the yet finer reduction of the same shells, either by attrition 
or by decomposition. In the Pampas deposit, on the other 
hand, the principal part was found to be composed of amor- 
phoQs particles J so similar in aspect to those of the Chilian 
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rock that their identity could eoaroely be doubted ; and, 
Bcattered at intervals through these^ were particles of shell 
disiiDctJy recognizable by the microscope, though invisible to 
the naked eye. Thug, although the evidence afforded by the 
larger fragmentB of shell was altogether wanting in the 
Pampas deposit, it could not be doubted that the materials of 
both were the same, those of the Fampetio formation having 
been subjected to greater comminution thau those of the 
Chilian; and this view served to confirm, whilst it was itself 
confirmed by, the idea eutertaaned as most probable on other 
grounds by Mr. Darwin, that the Pampean formation had 
slowly accumulated at the montt of the former eatuary of the 
Plata and in the sea adjoining it* A similar line of ennuiry 
has been of late systematically pursued by Mr, E. C. Sorby, 
who has applied himself to the microscopio study of the 
composition of fresh-water marls and limestones, by ascer- 
tainiDg the characters and appearances of the minute particles 
into which shells resolve themselves by decay, and by estima- 
ting the relative proportions of the organic and inorganic ingre- 
dients of a rock, by delineating on a paper, (by means of 
the camera lucida), the outlines of the particles visible in 
their sections^ then cutting them out and weighing the 
figures of each kind, (Carpenter on the *' Microscope/' — 
Quarterly Journal of Geology.) 

T have thus briefly considered the evidence furnished by 
the microscope in the geological examination of rocks ; and, 
although this mode of enquiry is comparatively of yery recent 
origiuj it will he observed that even now it has produced 
results of the highest importance. It has invested many 
rocks and many geological formations with an interest they 
did not previously possess ; and it has thrown very consider- 
able light upon the phenomena of nature as they presented 
themselves in past ages of the world's history. 

But it will be no less clearly observed tliat as yet we are 
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evidently been deposited near to land possibly under con* 
didons not far removed from marshy or boggy — conditions 
Mgbly favourable to the growth of microscopic organisms. 
The same remark holds with even greater force of beds 
formed mainly of carbonaceous material, as lignite, coal and 
canneU In connexion ^th beds of peat we often find 
deposits of iofusorial remains ; it is in my opinion extremely 
probable that similar remains will be found along with coal 
and other varieties of fossiUzed vegetable matter. 

In the examination of rock mater iah the ground has 
scarcely been broken. Yt^t the precise manner in which 
Bediment has been collected, deposited and consolidated, the 
various sources from which it has been derived, the materials 
which have been subsequently added and the changes to 
which it has been subject since its deposition, changes which 
may be purely physical, or chemical^ or organic, or a combi- 
nation of these, cannot well be discovered or understood 
without constant reference to the microscope. On this and 
the preceding subjects Mr. T. Bupert Jones mak^s the follow- 
ing remarks : — *' The coreful microscopical examination of a 
" good series of successive deposits cannot but be useful both 
" to the geologist and palseootologJst. The conditions of 
*' deposit will be elucidaled by the proportions of fine and 
" coarse materials in the beds, especially if these be traced 
'* along a considerable tract by the examination of many 
" samples of the deposit through its variations from clay 
"to sand (or Tice versa), or in its changes from an argil- 
'" laceous or arenaceous to a calcareous condition. * * * 
" Except by careful separation in water and patient sorting and 
" picking, the minute shells and other fosils cannot be obtained 
" in anything like a fair average ; and year by year the Fora- 
^* minifera, Entomostraca, Bryozoa and the small fry of the 
*' mollusca are becoming more valuable as leading obaraoters 
'^ of strata, as our knowledge of these micros o a in the recent 
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" and fossil stata Advances, Such reeearchea as these made 
" on any series of deposits, whether British or foreign^ must 
**be of use^ either for the improvement and correction of 
" observations already made and published, or for the ground- 
" work of future descriptions of strata and their fossils/* 

Special attention might be paid with advantage to certain 
beds of exceptional origin. Thus the materials composing 
the tertiary ** drift ** are within the reach of every one. It 
would he interesting to know whether or not it maintained the 
same general microscopic character over the whole of the 
immense area which it covers. In the same way the breccia 
of the Permian formation may give some indication which 
will throw light upon its supposed glacial origin. 

The origin of flint in chalk and of correspondiDg silicious 
masses in other rocks is not by any means cleared up. Many 
of the supposed organisms found in agate and attributed to 
sponges are by some micro scopists considered doubtful. 
(Bee the Micrographic Dtctionart/ .) Much more is wanted 
in our knowledge of these singular masses of sihca* 

The substance Cannel, so different from coal in structure, so 
similar to it in composition^ has received hut little attention* 
Nothing is known regarding its formation ; and little, pro- 
bably, will be discovered J until it is carefully examined by the 
help of the mieroscope. The vegetable origin of the diamond 
was partly inferred from the structure of its undisturbed ash, 
which under the microscope presented a regularly arranged 
network of silicioua fibres. I would suggest that this in- 
fltance furnishes an indication of a method which may give 
valuable information when applied to the examination of the 
varieties of fossil fuel. 

In the case of igneous rocks I must content myself with 
observing that the experiments of Mr. Sorby and of M. des 
Cloizeaux are highly interesting, from the important results 
which we sea them to have obtained at the outset of their 



journey into this hitherto untrodden country. And those of 
the latter observer are also useful as indicating another iQode 
in which roay he made available that powerful aid to the 
mierosGOpist, polarized light 

Lastly, the stranture of mineral veins and the nature of the 
deposits contained in them will, probably, on microscopical 
examination, enable geologists to make a nearer approach 
than they have hitherto done to a definite and trustworthy idea 
of their mode of formation and the laws governing them and 
their contents. If eo, the practical advantages of such an 
investigation will be very great. 

Such is a very brief and imperfect sketch of what man has 
done and of what man may expect to do with the help of the 
microscope in furthering the study of the science of geology. 
It will have been seen what a small proportion the knowledge 
hitherto obtained by this means bears to that which we may 
yet hope to gain ; and we have incentives to snob a pursuit in 
the numberless points of interest which have already shewn 
themselves J in the vast area still un worked and in the cer- 
tainty that we shall, by such investigations, he enabled to 
throw light upon some of the grandest truths which it is the 
privilege of man to discover. In following out the object 
which every true student of science hears constantly in view 
we have the unalloyed satisfaction of assisting in the great 
work which has engaged so many master minds j and we shall 
feel that we are members of one great family whose distinction 
it is to combat error and, with a perseverance unaffected by 
personal considerations and an energy borne up by the 
consciousness of a pure intention and a holy ambilion, to 
labour on in the great cause of Truth* 



EYERY-DAY LIFE OF A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
OF CHESHIRE IN THE 17th CENTURY: 

AS SHEWN IN THE PRIVATE EXPENDITURE JOITRKAL OF 
COLONEL HENRY BRADSHAW, OF MARPLE Am> WlTBERSLEIGH. 

By A. Craig Gibson, F.8.A. 
(Emm eiB JijruABT, isea,) 



Amongst the letters and other documents relatiiig to, or 
written by, tlie Lord Preaident Bradshaw whichj last session,* 
I had the honour of bringmg under the notice of this aociety, 
were included a few, especially connected with the elder 
brother of that dignitary, Colonel Henry Bradahaw, of Marple 
Hall and Wybersleigh, in the parish of Stockport and 
county of Chester, 

Of these the most important, aa well as the most interest- 
ing, is Colonel Brad shad's Journal of Expenditure, extending 
over more than seven years, namely, from the beginning of 
1637 to the middle of 1644. The little volume in question 
has probably contained the diary of more years than these 
originally J for it exhibits signs of having been considerably 
mutilated ; and it is to an examination and analysis of what 
remains that onr attention, on the present occasion^ will be 
mainly directed* It may add to the interest of such examin- 
ation to take first a glance at the career of the gentleman who 
has thus incidentally left to us so minute and suggestive a 
record of his daily life ; for thongh it does not, like an ordinary 
diary s directly chronicle events, the entry of every sum ex- 
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pended, even the smallest, and the reason for, or object of, dl 
anch expenditure, however toTpial in amount or purpose, throws 
very considerable light upon the mode of life and puisnits of 
country gentlemen of limited means in the ditmst's station, 
period and county* 

TheBradshawa of Marple are ©aid, by most autliorities, to have 
been a branch of the ancient family of Bradahaw of Bradshawin 
Lancashire ; however this may he, there were also Bradshaws of 
Bradshaw in Derbyshire, from whom the subject of this notice 
was more immediately descended,* his great gi'andfather having 
been the head of the DerbYshire house, and his grandfather 
having purchased Maxple Hall and lands at Marple and Wyber- 
sleigh of Sir Edward Stanley, of Thong. It would appear that, 
at the period of this acquisition, the Cheshire Bradshaws were 
not recognised as holding squirearcliical rank amongst the 
always proud landed gentry of their connty ; for in the deed 
of conveyance (existing in 1817) the purchaser of Marple 
Hall is styled '* Henry Bradshawc, yeoman" The son of this 
yeoman, so called, resided at Wybersleigh Hall, '' an ancient 
"habitation no way remarkable/' winch either was not at that 
time, or subsequently ceased to be, the property of ^e family ; 
as, according to a marriage contract preserved at Marple at the 
time already named, and dated 30th September 6 Car, (1630), 
that messnage was acquired by the third Henry Bradshaw 
through his marriage with Mary, daughter of Barnard Wells 
of Hope, County of Derby ; and he resided there till his father's 
death in 1654, when he removed to Mai"ple Hall, the family 
seat. By this his first wife. Colonel Henry Bradshaw had a 
son, also named Hemy who, after his father s death, acquired 
by purchase Bradshaw Hall^ neai' Bolton, the seat of the 
Lancashire Bradshaws. He had also a daughter, Katharine, 
whose name is given incorrectly by Ormerod as Anne. Of 
this inaccuracy there m ample proof. 

* Onaef od'i Cheeliket 



Amongst these papers is a letter from Bradshaw'^ brother- 
in-law, Robert Eyre, which, as bearing upon his family history^ 
I transcribe* 

Sir, 

I beaye sent you a true coppie of my late mother 
Wells her will, and of all I know concerning it I desire 
yo^ excuse, for had not y* y"" some other 

urgent buysiness taken off my man from coppieing it yon had 
received it before now. I hope y^ selfe and my^syster your 
lady are in good health* My wyfe p*sent& her due respects 
to you both and soe dothe y' truely loveing brother, 

Robert Eybe. 

High Low, March M., 1657. 

Then follows a postscript anticipating Bradshaw s dissatia- 
faction with his mother-in-law's distribution of her property^ 

Sir, if any diiference shall hapne to any amongst us, for 
want of any true understanding one another, at any of y^ 
conveniences I shall be very ready to gi^e you and yo' 
children sati&faction, and to deale uprightiy at sight of yo*"" 
and any wyse, coutionable gentleman. This I thought fitt to 
intimate that all mis thoughts may he prevented if possible, 
and all re all affections preserved, Y* B. E. 

Addressed " for his ever honored brother, 

Henry Brad sh aw, Esq,, at Marple theis/' 
and endorsed in Brad 8 haw's hand, 
'* My motlier Wells' pretended wiU is here enclosed*" 

The copy of Mrs. Wells's will, so enclosed, is also pre- 
served, and is curious from the number of religions reflections 
and allusions to points of doctrine of a Oalvinistic character 
introduced into it, indicating that the testatrix belonged 
to the then dominant party. She bequeaths to her " sonne- 
** in-law, Henry Bradshaw^ the some of twenty pounds, and to 
'^ Anne, his now wife the some of ffive pounds ;" and, farther 
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down, unto her *' grandchild, Mr. Henry Bradshaw, the Bome 
"of twenty pounds;'* and again, after one or two other 
hequests, '* unto Katherine Bradsbaw my grandchild the 
"some of one hundred pounds/' This legacy is annulled 
in a codicil, on the gi*ound that it has been paid during the 
lifetime of the testratrix. The document is endorsed by 
Henry Bradahaw thus — ** 5 *" Mail, 57. The inclosed is 8*d 
"to he a true copy of the last will of my mother Wells : dated 
"the 18th day of Qb-^r, 1656. Togithir also with a codicill, 
" e'd to be hers, and dated 22d Januarii, 1657/" It is, there- 
fore, evident that Mr* Eyre*s fears were not groundless. 

These two, Heniy luid Katharine, were probably all the 
children Colonel Bradshaw had by his iirst wife, though he 
had a large family by his second, a daughter of George 
Bowdon of Bowdon. 

Were further proof required of Ormerod's error as to the 
name of this eldest daughter, it may be found in the diary, 
where payments for articles of attire, booksj hoard, education 
&c., for Kat and for Harrie are frequent entries. The rest of 
his eleven children were^ probably, at the date of the diary, 
either unborn or too young to require special outlay. 

After leading the quiet hfe of a country gentleman of small 
income for upwards of forty yearSj for his age went with that 
of the century, Henry Bradshaw became au active participatof 
in the disturbed political affairs of his time. In the earlier 
years of his journal we find entries of pa^Tuents of " ship- 
" money," *' my share of the contribution to Ireland/' " for 
" peticion to the parliament," ** for my share of subsidies" &c. ; 
while in its later records we find disbursements for military 
accoutrements, ammunition, matches &c.j with allowances of 
money and of drink to " my souldicrs/' gratuities to the 
guard or sentries at different parts of his neighbourhood^ pay- 
ment of messengers to Sir W. B, (Sir WiUiam Brereton) and 
many other indications that the hitherto quiet tenor of his 
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life was broken neTer to be restored, as it turned out, so long 
&» be lived. 

We have, with these papers, a cmious relic of the 
early part of his military career, styled — ^"The Accompt 
'* of Major Henry Bradshaw/' and stating that " Hee was capt 
'* of a company of foote souldiers in the regiment of Colonell 
" Eob* Duekenfield, in actuall service for the Parliament from 
''the 1 3th day of May 1643 to the tenth day of March the 
*'same yeare,* beinge 301 dayes, 

" Hee was Serjeant Mai or to the foresaid regiinent from the 
"sayd tenth of March (by vertue of a ConxisBion from the 
"late fferdinando Lord ffairfax) vntill the third day of 
'*ffebniary 1645, being 095 dayes and was in both these 
'' comannds in aetuall service* 

£ B, d. 

** And towards pay due for the same hath rec^ 

" from Sr WilL Brereton or by his ord^ ont 
"of the 12000* ordred for Cheshire the snme 
"of .„.„.. , 42 

*' from and by order of his ColoneU 2 10 

*' And lest any mistake should happen though 

" hee kno weth o f none^ hee is oo nten t to c as t in 5 10 

"Totallrecd....„.. 50 00 00 

"4 * Decembr, 1649, " (Signed) Hen* Bradshawe. 

" These Aecompta delived upon 
" oath before vs, 

"Edmund Swetengam, 
"Chables Which cote, 
"John Millington. 
" The trutli of this Accompt is vpon oath vouched, 

" Sig. Will. H» Higginbothom, 
" William Sydbothom/' 
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From this statement it would appear that, whatever might 

be the mduceraent to serve in the Parliamentarian aimy, it 
could hardly he the amount of pay, for we see that an officer 
of good family was satisfied with the pittance of £50 for 
nearly tluee years of aetive service — more than two thirds of 
the time as major, the remainder as captain. After leaving 
Dukinfield's regiment he for some time held the commission 
of lieu tenant- colonel in Ash ton s regiment of fooL He after- 
wards, with the rank of colonel, commanded the Macclesfield 
militia, at the head of which he was wounded in the battle of 
Worcester, the crowning disaster to the royal cause. His 
wound, however, does not seem to have heen serious^ for, 
in a week or two afterwardSj he, unfortunately for himself 
and his memory, took his seat as a prominent member of the 
court-martial that, tried and condemned the gallant and loyal 
Earl of Derhy, at Chester; hut this, according to his own 
account, he did unwillingly. 

During the non-fighting portion of Oromweira reigUj 
Colonel Bradshaw led an active life as a county magistrate 
and commissioner for the eequestratioii of royahst property 
under the Parliament* In connection with the former of 
these offices we have here an original letter addressed to him 
by Sir Thomas Stanley^ of Alderley. 

I was in hopes to have heard of a Quarter Sessions 
before this tyme, but neather lieariuge nor knowinge when 
yt will bee J and my occasions commanding me towards 
London this day, have thought fitt to commend the enclosed 
to yo^ further consideration ;* and to in treat, if yt happen a 
sessions bee called before my return that you will please 
then to acquaint tiie gent, therewith and what they and 
you think fit to be done therein I will readily joyne with 
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ye — and also act accordingly dureinge my stay in London^ 
accordinge to the direotionb and detenmnacions of them 
and you therein ; If no© sessions happen to be before my 
rctnme, then I shall most willingly meet you about the 
same. In the meane tyme, I p*aent my kinde respects and 
love to you and remayne 

Yo' assured friend to love and serve you, 
Alderley, SI ^ Jan. Ifiog. Thos, Stanley, 

AmongBt the MSS. preserved by the Rev. J. Watson is a 
letter from Bradshaw to Colonel Croxton, then governor of 
Chester, which goes to prove that, in his capacity of magis- 
trate, the former was not above listening to and acting upon 
information of a rather absurd character, and also throws 
curious light upon the state of Society at that time. The 
letter is dated Marple 30 ** Jannary, 1C57, and runs thus — 
Sir,— 1 have received informacion on a single oath against 
one William Cr(es?)well, of Sutton, near Macolesfield, Esq*, 
who hath a wild stoned horse, which he calletb Stoned 
Robin, which he saith he keepeth to he the death of the 
Lord Protector, He alsoe saith he hath some armes in liis 
house, and that he liopeth the king will come soon, and 
then he will have more armes and horses for him* I sent 
out my warrant for him last weeke, but I heare tlie con- 
stables cannot, or dai'e not take him, for I am told that he 
lives like an outlawe, and is a notorious enemy* 

Your real friend and servant, 

H. B. 
As a sequestrator he appears to have held a conspicuous 
position, for in the correspondence of John Bradshaw, pilb- 
lished in the last volume of this society's '* Transactions/' it 
may be remembered there is a letter desiring the Lord Presi' 
dent s intercession virith his brother^whom, the writer says, 
they conceiye to be ** one of the chiefest in authority'* amongst 
the sequestrators — in favom* of a reduced lady with a chiim on 
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one of the forfeited estates in Cheshire ; and it m pleasant to 
tnow the appeal was successful. 

In these capaeities, and in superin tending the organization 
and maintenaocB of ihe local militia, Henry Brads^haw appears 
to have heen actively occupied ap to the period of the Hesco- 
ralion, when he was called upon to answer for the last and 
least commendable act of his military life, for in July, 1660, 
he, with the other surviving members of the court that con- 
demned Lord Derby, was summoned, under the petition of the 
widowed countess, to appear before the privilege committtee 
of the House of Lords ; it being held that for commoners to 
condemn a peer to death was a breach of privilege* Bradshaw, 
however, escaped with a month's detention in custody, on 
paying fees and finding bail. It is probable that the contemp- 
tible monarch who refused to ratify the act of both houses of 
paiiiament ordering the restoration of the Derby estates to 
the family of the devoted nobleman who sacrificed all to his 
loyalty did not care to have those punished who, in violation 
of the usages of honourable warfare, condemned that noble- 
man to death. 

According to the already -quoted Rev. John Watson, Rector 
of Stockport, who, about the middle of last centur)% collected, 
but, so far as I know, never published, a large amount of 
documentary inibnnation respecting this family, * Colonel 
Bradsbftw's defence consisted of a somewhat abject appeal ad 
miser tear diam of the government he had so long opposed. 
Otherwise it is so interesting that I need make no apology 
for abstracting the Bubstimce of it from Ormerodj who had it 
from the source mentioned ahova 

Bradshaw said, in effect, that it was by command of Ma 
general, Cromwell, that he was present at the said court- 
martial^ that he was not constimtly present at the Earl's trial 
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and did not sign any warriuit for hia execution. On the 
contrary, that he did aJl in H» power towards saving his life 
and, at the instance of the succeeding eorl, he presented a 
petition with that object to Colonel Mackworth, president of 
tlie court, and was present at the final sitting of the court 
solely to offer and press that petition — that he was sent for by 
the earl after his condemnation and, at his desire, wrote to 
his brotho", John Bradshrtw, the President of the Council of 
State, to use his utmost efforts to save the earrs life — ^that he 
never had anything of the said earls — that he was a poor 
man J in debt, with a small estate and a poor wife and eleven 
children. Wherefore, intending fbr tlie future so to demean 
himself as became an obedient subject, he humbly craved the 
benefit of his Majesty's mt)st gracious pardon, and their lord* 
ships* favourable construction of the premises, and that his 
errors might be imputed to his niuch4amented ignorance and 
mistake. 

Mr. Watson further says that Thomas Elcocke, of Stock- 
port, a servant of Henry Bradshaw, deposed that his master 
informed him that, through his intercession with his brother, 
the Lord President, Lord Derby s pardon was actually granted 
and came into the hands of Colonel Dukinfield. Possibly 
we may believe that a dflriog and thorough -going partizon, 
like Dukinfield, might suppress the earrs pardon ; butElcocke'a 
statement is invalidated by his attributing to the unfortunate 
nobleman a proposal of conditions that would belie the whole 
of his career* 

Colonel Bradshaw survived his liberation only seven months, 
his life being shortened, probably, by anxiety and chagrin ; 
and he was buried at Stockport, on the 15th of March, 166L 

Amongst the papers entrusted to me I find a copy of 
elegiac verses on Colonel Bradshaw's death, which I think 
worth transcribing, as a curious specimen of the poetical taste 
of his time. It abounds in odd oonoeita and overstrained 
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phraseology and has most likely been written and preeefoted to 
the family by some very learned neigbbomv for it is fairly 
copied ontj within broad mourning borders, and illustrated 
with Guiiuaa marginal notes in Greek and Latin, 

An Elegie 
Upon the mnch lamented death of Henery Bradshaw, of 
Marple, Esquire^ who departed this life March the 11, Anno 
Domii 166K 

What time — a from de&th exempt^ who is*t can mj, 

I shall outlive oae minute of thia day : 

What place i3 safe : wbitherto may wee flee, 

from meager death's arrest ; the Pall ace hee 

of Princea dgth invade ; nor humaine art 

can rajae a rampire to repell his dart, 

nor youth, nor strength, nor wealtli, nor physic may 

this dustie tabernacle from decay 

p«serve ; where ere wee shelter, without doubt, 

this dead ey'd Cockatrice will find us out ; 

wise men, as well as fook, must test wee see 

the bitter cup (blest soule) too true in thee ; 

too true s^ I ; pardou my zeale distract 

my muse, my senses, and my reason wrackt» 

wel-uigh exil'd ; I think for to compute, 

the loas of loosioge thee, but cannot doo't ; 

lette speech supp^ssing sighs, let pearl dropt tears 

that glide from blubbered eyes of reliq'* dears 

dear wife, deare children, ffricnds, and neighbours deare 

speak e forthe thy worth, their want, the panic feara 

resul tinge from thy disraall sad ablation ^ 

whence groans, and sobs, and tears are most in fashion 

Be cease therefore to write, witfj others I 

will weepe forth this sad funeral elegie ; 

and though hee*s gone, I wish and hope to see 

his virtues radiant, in his progenie* 

fFr: L,*^ 

With this remariable production I olose my cursory notice 

of the public acts and life of this respectable Puritan officer 

and magistrate. The accidentally preserved little volume, 



* MoBt likely Fmncia Legh of Lyme, a coutemponufy and frietid of Bndflhftw. 
In the Joumft) we often find eotrif a of gratuities to CDcasengere bringing TCDison 
from Ljme, 
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contflining an evidently coijscieiitioas account of Ms most 
trivial as weU as of his most important daily expenses, affords 
a carious insight into the everyday and domestic life of men 
of his station at a very interesting period of our history. 

In the first place judging by the amotrnt of his expen- 
diturCj it would appear that Henry Bradshaw*s income must 
have heen much smaller thim we should suppose requisite 
to support a person of his position. His disLm^sements of 
every sort for the whole six years, 1637 to 164Sj including 
both, amount to £814 ; but in this sum are comprised 
payments of borrowed money, and interest of money still 
owing J to the amount of £413^ or more than half the gross 
sum, so that his annual outlay during those six yeai^s aver aged 
about £66, varying, however, between £90 spent in 1637 and 
£54 in 1 640. Even for those days, when all the necessaries 
of life were so much below the prices of our times, as represented 
by the money they cost^ this must be regarded as a surpris- 
ingly low rate of expenditure, and shews that at i/tat period 
of his life, the plea of poverty that he entered amongst others 
before the Lords' Committee, several years later, was in all 
probability true, although the occurrence of his father's decease 
must have increased his income considerably. And the 
truthfulness of another plea on the same occasion, viz., 
that he was in debt, may be inferred from the Sequent 
recurrence of such entries as these ; — 

Paid Mr Watson the remainder of such 

monies as I owed my Brother Jo ;.»..., £S 
Paid Tho : Lowe in Stockport which I 

owed him , 20 4 

P* this day to Kath : Hudson in p^^ of 
£50 w"" I hired of her for a yeare now 

past.. , 24 

And spent at Disley vane a/6 and p*^ to 
Mr. Joddrell for hire of £50 for a year 
now past , ,,, 4 g 6 
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eo that it would seem he was in the habit of paying interest 
on those loans at the rate of eight per cent 

The interpolation in this last entry of money spent vane 
at Disley reminds me of what was the heaviest cause of 
expense to Colonel Bradshaw, All through liis journal, but 
most frequently in the early years, wo find such items as these 
josthng each other. 

Spent at Manchester and Stockport on 
my Bro^ Wells and his man for meate 
drinke and wyne ,. <£0 10 

Spent stoUde that day neacio quid. 

Spent vane apud Bridge-end and Stock- 
port on ff. L.* et Bociis suis circa...... 6 

Spent at Stockport 8toUde circa 8 

Spent at Glossop ffaire circa ,.- 3 

In fact, these entries tu^e so numerous, that in 1637, money 
spent in the manner thus indicated amounts to £\%, in 1G40 
to £8j and to £i Os. in 1641, averaging about one -eighth part 
of his nett expenditure. 

He has evidently been of a very convivial turn, and has 
spent a good deal of his time^ before he entered upon his 
military career, in riding about the country and engaging in 
drinking bouts with any jolly companion he might meet. No 
doiibt this was very much the custom amongst men of his 
class down to a time much later than his ; but it rather startles 
us to find that a somewhat distinguished officer in the Puritan 
army was so much of a boon companion as we have his own 
word for concluding this gentleman l€ have been. It is 
equally evident^ however, that he generally I'epented such in- 
dulgences with great sincerity ; and that though verj^ apt to fall 
again, whenever tempted^ he rarely failed to chronicle his 
folly faithfully in this journal, and to punish his lapses and 
relapses by applying to each such occasion a few stinging 



LaUn adverbs, as rane, MtoUde and, wlien lie thought his conduct 
rather more reprehenaible than usud, impuf; but he only 
used tMs last severe word wlian the affair had gone so far as 
not to admit of his remembering or reckoning the cost, and 
the amount had to be entered ** netcio quid, £0 0" ; or, 
if it adimtted of a guess, ** oescio quid certa, sed ut puto/* 
such a sum ; or thus, ** Spent hodjo itpud Capclla in I© ffrith, 
" certe nescio quid sed impie et viine £0 0." 

At Disley, near to hia residence, we are led to infer there 
was a public house, kept by one William Leather ; and there, 
more frequently than elsewhere, he would spend the money 
the record of which produced such rigorous self- rebuke. 

To counterbalance this evil habit, which was perhaps the 
fault of his times rather than his own* Colonel Bradshaw'a little 
hook of disbursements shews that hia heart was open to 
charity and that his hand was idways ready to give effect to 
iL Even the nature of some of his charities is suggestive of 
the character of the time ; thus we find the entry of a small 
contribution towards the relief of " a poore minister in prison," 
and an alms " given to one Talbot and his Boy, a p'tended 
" fiouldier." We also find that, considering his means, he was 
very liberal in bestowing gratuities upon servants, mesBengera 
and other persons of inferior grade who were brought into 
contact with him ; and that it was the fashion then to bestow 
money presents apon people- of a higher rank than these on 
certain interesting occasions, as for instances — 

*' Given to younge Mrs. Davenport and 

her Child „ £0 10 

" Given to my sister Eyre's Child I 

*' To the midwife, nurse and servants there S 6 

" Given to my Cosyn Geo. Bratlshaw's 

wief and child 10 

'* Given to 'Min Warren at her child's 

ohristening 10' and y* nurse a* ...** lil " 
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The first entry for the year 1 638 is singalar — 
" ffor 5 p' of gloves ffor Rich : Ejiott and 
my 4 servants Beeley, Harison, 

Wright, Bramall £0 2 6 " 

He appears to have been exemplary in his attention to reli- 
gious ordinances. We find very frequent entries of small sums 
" given at the Colon table," sometimes at Stockport, sometimes 
at Marple and at Disley, and almost equally frequent contri- 
butions to collections made at these places. Though a leader 
amongst the dissenters, and the first who signed the Cheshire 
petition to Parliament to make Presbyteiianism the State 
religion, he paid his Church dues fireely, for we find him 
recording many such payments as — 

''Ajytythe silver £0 10 

" To Parson Shalcrosse* for Easter rent 

for our township &c 2 3 

"P^ to Bob* Swindell p. a mize p. le 

Church, after 16^ le pound 1 10" 

This last entry shews that his residence was rated very low, 
as was the custom in country parishes at a much later date. 

His manner of keeping his accounts evinces some other 
peculiarities, and prominent amongst these is his habit of 
lumping in one entry payments very unequal in amount, and 
very incongruous in object, as these — 

'' P^ to F : W : at Oakes 108^ and given 
4^ to his man and spent on myself 

and Ned Wright 20^ £108 2 0" 

"Spent at Manchester about 6* to the 
ostler 3^, for a p'^ of gloves and 
thimble p. K.B. 3* and left w* Mary 
Bowringe ffor H : table till Midsum- 
mer last 3* & for 4 threaves straw 1/393 

* The Rev. Edmund Shaloross was Hector of Stockport in 1644 and 
preidoutly. 




" P^ to Na: HeggiBbo : for a day mowmge 
8*^ a day plowiBge 6* to Kobert Hulnie 
for a skin of parchment 8* for Beimett 
bootes 8 & to Jolm Sydebottom for 

a cow & calfe 3^ 5" £S U 10" 

Another cimous habit eyiBced in this hook is that of 
introducing a word or two of school boy's Latin here and therej 
moBtly indulged in when the entry was something he was 
rather ashamed to see recorded in plain Englisli. I haye 
noticed how he stigmatized his drinking boats. There are 
also a few entries in which, through the veil of initials and 
abbreviated Latin, I think we may discover grounds for sus- 
picion til at occasional drinking was not the only squire- like 
habit that Colonel iiradshaw indulged in, as in these — *' given 
"to A. W.*, p. dimidio p* pecc* F/' and again, "given to 
U "A. W. p. pecc 1*2V' 

^f But occasionally he introduces a word or two of Latin when 

I English would answer his pui-pose quite as well or better, thus, 

I he frequently wiites dimid, for half, as ''dimid. a yeare,'* 

^^ "dimid. a hoop/* &c,, and uxor for wife, thus — 

^1 "Datuxori 5' .,.., £0 

^H ** Given to uxor Geo EatcUffe for takingo 

^^^^k: clubb head's calfe from her IS days 

^^^^P before her 40 weeke 

^^f We see that no cause of outiay is omitted, however trifling 
or nncoutii, or whatever reason the writer may have had for 
concealing it; and this habit makes Colonel Bradshawa 
journal, as a reflection of his life and character, peculiarly 
valuable. One of tiae entries I have quoted contains an item 
that requires explanation, viz., £B for "H. table*" This 
occurs every year, generally more than once, with the name 
" Henry " or " Harrie *' in fulL It refers to his son^s board 
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at Macclesfield wiUi a Mr, Mellor, wMoh wae paid for at the 
rate of £6 per ammm. Those eu tries are generally accom- 
panied by a payment at the rate of 1 Os, per atmum to " Harries 
"Mr. for Schoolinge;" The daughter Katharine was also 
boarded from home at a cost to her father of £5 a year. 

These charges naturally bring us to observe the prices of 
provisions and other necessaries as shewn here. It appears 
that butcher's meat was so cheap that he nereir givea the 
price per lb. ; the purchases of that article being always 
entered as made by the joint ot piece. A quarter of veal, we 
find, cost Is, lOd.j a breast 8d., a loin lOd., a quarter of 
lamb Is. Sd,3 a breast of mutton 7d. Venison — a quarter of 
doe l3*> half a buck 2s. 6d* to 3s. 4d. The only fish quoted 
are herringSj of which we find frequent entries, at 3s* the 
hundred. 

In grain and other local produce, we find that wheat was 
rather dear, Is. 3d, the peck ; harley 8d. per peck, and malt 
63* 8dp the old hoop, ^* A peck of peason " was Is. Oats 
he probably grew, as that grain is never quoted, and there are 
frequent entries for drying it at SSd. the sack. Turnips were 
8d* the hoop j apples. Is. and Is* 2d. the peck ; hemp was 
4s., and wool, 10s, per stone; a load of Namptwich salt was 
9s* 6d. ; coal, is. ; and lime. Is. 8d. per load* In household 
articles, candles were 4d*, 5d, and 6d* the pound ; starch, 4d, 
and 6d. ; wax, Is, Sugar is never mentioned j vinegar, 8d. 
the quart; pepper, 2d,, nutmegs, 5d., the oz. ; soap, Is. 
the dozen {balls ?) ; tobacco, 2d. an oz. The only priced 
entry for wine is one pint of sack. Is, lOd. 

As to wearing apparel, we observe that Col* Bradshaw paid 
for a good suit of clothes, comprising six yards of '* Kentish 
" cloath," and trimmings, or, as he calls them " furniture,'* viz*, 
'* silke, buttons, fustian and other necessftries to make up my 
" Buitej" M 169* 2d,, with the subsequent addition of 3s, 4d, 
" fFor a girdle and more silke," For common wear he had a 
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Buit of frieze ^bicb cost onJy £l 18si 6d,; while the "fttmi- 
" ture " alone of hie leather doublet cost £2 5s, ; so that that 
article of attire must have been rather handsomely triniined, 
"Ahattfor myself" was generally 6 s. ; but an early entry 
runs thus — " P" to Wm Tailor for a blaeke hatt, one of myne, 
" which cost me circa 8' and more in money 16' " 

Broad cloth was 13s. 4d,, "flaxen clontb " (linen) Is. id., 
and Holland 3s, 8d. the yard; while ^'hemp eloalh/' what 
we should now call sacking, but then the ordinary shirting 
material, was Is; and *'Scottisho Cloath/' whatever that 
might be, was 2s. Cd. per yard. Boots were from lOs. to 12b,, 
shoes about 4s., stockiDgs 7d. to 2s., and gloves from Od* to 
28. Od. the pair. 

Labour of all kinds was very cheap. Common labourers 
had 3d. and 4d. a day ; masons, wrights, tailors^ tliatchers, 
paviours, ploughmen and mowers were paid at the rates of 
6d, and 6d. per diem ; male servants had £3 a year in wages, 
and female domestics half that amount These quotations 
might be greatly extended, hut as the whole of the journal 
for 1 640 is here appended, probably the list given above may 
be considered sufficient* 
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1640 
16" Carali 

6 Given to Ann Wright for a newe yeare's gift ^0 1 

7 Spentat Way ley and Dial ey cirm.,..*,,.« 10 

Given to a man 0rom Woddhouse with a l'^ from 

A, B, ., 

11-12 Spent at Manchester 6** and given to the ostler 4"^ 

13 Spent at Chappell 3' 6^ and given to 2 men 7** ... 4 

14 P" to Eob* Goddard p, the peticion to the parliam* 4 

17 Spent at Macclesfield and CoDgleton 4" 4'' and 

18 given to my brother*s 6 servants 3' and to ^ 

19 poorfolke 3^ , ,.* 7 

Given to Edw Dooley for gomge with my Boy »•. 1 
and sent to the m'.. *.«.•.* Mi«^..^.>> ^ 
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20 Given to the ostler at Manchester 4** spent 4^* ^0 8 

Spent at Stockport 4^ gif en to a messenger from 
there 4'' & to Piatt wief of her rent due alt last 10 

24 Given to a man from Cliarles Ash ton with beef .•• 4 

S8 Spent at Chappell-le-frith ,... ,„.. 16 

SO Given att the Oo~ioii at Disley 4^ p^ for my dinner 

31 att Wm Leathers and spent l"* m 1 T 

b 1 Given to SneUs for an errand to Congleton 9 

5 P*^ to Tho* Beeley for dryinge 3 sacks of oatea 6^ 

and for mendinge a wheele to Wm Bower 6"* ,** 1 

3 F to Rob* Piatt all his wage att p'tinge with him 1 10 
Spent at Wm Leather's .,.. .<.. 6 

4 Given to my Cosjn Geo : Brad : wief 10' and in 

the houae 4' 4'^ 14 4 

6-6 Spent at ChappeU, Wayley and Wm Leather's 

certe nescio quid sed ut p uto circa 10 

7 PtoJo: Mason for a lay att 6*1 the pound 8 

8 Given to ffra. Richardson for ii you nge kiddfl.,*.., 4 

15 I" for a psalter 1" for % halter raynes 1" for a p^ of 

Trayces 8^ and given to Beeley 4^ 3 

13 pi old Haslegrove for Bread 3*^ S 

16 pi to Tho' Steele p. an oxe stirke p. T. Bennett... 1 18 
i-SO Spent at Manchester 1* given at Blakeley 8* 6*" 

spent again at Manchester V 4^ imd at Eliza 

Chorton^siJ*! ...,, 060 

pi to Wm Tailor sonne p. a batt for my sonne 3* 
and for a pr of hosen for him to Eiche Birche 

S' & 

35 P^ to Geo: Barber wief for tiftas en yarne 4 6 

96 Given yesterday to Snell's wief. *......... 6 

pj to Wm Bower for one week.,,.. *, 6 

27 P'^to P. Rowbothom for 10 dayes plowinge... 6 

art 

4 P"* to Tho, Chorion for 6 ^^eekes worke ..,, 

7 P*^ to the Co- ion table 3*^ for my diner and beere 6^ 

and for Bread yesterday 3*^ .*,. 11 

6 to Will Burges 6 

10 Spend at Will Leather *s p. diner and ale... *.,.• 16 

11 P^ to P. Rowbotham for 1 dais and a halfe . „ . .. 5 6 
18 Spent on Cosyn Bradshaw^s wief and 3 of her 

sisters their man and myselfe for diner and ale 

ftt Disley ., ,„ , .-** 3 3 
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GiTen Alice Rowbotham *. „,*,.♦..*....... ^0 4 

1 6 Spenfe vane et stolide att Bowden circa 3 

2S Gireo to Snells 6^ and also an errand to Dunham 9 
34 Sperit at Bridge-eod 6^ given Robin Smyth ^^ and 

25 p*! for tolmcco 2*1 .,, Oil 

28 Spent at Dialej vane *2' jy* to Besse Bramall the 

remainder of her wages beinge I* 6* ,**.. 180 

90 Spent at Geo Colliers vaae 3* ..,., 9 

ril 

U P^ for my man and spent in Manchester vane circa 10 

4 Given att Co^ion table at Stockport 2^,.*.*.* !i 

6 Spent at GhappelMe-fiTrith 4^ .„. 4 

7 P* to Ott Ward for geldinge my colt at home 10 

8 Spent att Cheadle 6*^ and att Bowdon 2** and att 
Uctoftes of the Sandie-waye-bead 1' e** * 3 4 

d P yesterday to Wm Burges for killing a swyne 
6^ and to day for two younge ones 1* 10* and 
for 1 doz seeds 10^ for a pair of eteckiugs for 
Harrie and for my chief rent to Mr Warren 

rs^ .„-..„ • •....,. , 1 13 3 

10 P^ ffbr a p"" of stockings fibr Harrie 9** and given 
to Beeley 4*^ and p*^ fPor dryinge 4 sackes of 

oates 8*^ 1 9 

13 Given to a poore woman 3^ 3 

15 P** to Lee Barber for his wief p. 2 lb of fflaxen 

yame and a half© att 18*^ the pound 9* 9^.. 3ft 

Spent at Stockport 4^ p*" ffor Rats bane 1'' given a 
poore man l^to the barber 4d and to Beeley 
Tho: 5^ 13 

P"* ffor 6 j^' of garthe webb I' 6^,. 1 6 

and to Wm Richardson w"" is yett on wrought ffor 

ve^ ., 1 6 

23*33 Spent at Congleton 15"* given to the ringers 6"* p^ 
for my mare 13^ given to the ostler tt^ and to 
my bra therms three servants 3' 6^ ffor changeing 
Henrie Eyr© to a par. 1* 6 10 

34 ffor Bread 3^ and given to Beeley 6^ ,..,. 8 

P^ ffor a q' of veale 1* 6<^ 1 6 

35 pi ffor a q^ table for my sonn by Geo : Dooley 

1^ 10* and ffor mending© his shoes 6'* to Georg© 

Eobinson ..*. 1 10 6 

36 P^ to Thos Beeley th© last p** of his yeares wage 10 
Spent at Wm Leathers stolide i^* 6-* , • 36 
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S8-99 Spent at Manchester B* 4^ and given to th© ostler 
9** and for a testament ffor Kat, and a speech 

3' S* and fibr a sampler and 2 minikins 10^. £0 

Spent at Stockpori and to the ostler 6^ 

Mail 4'* 

P^ to Nicholas Knott the remainder and last parte 
of the M^ which I had of hfs to keepe, I saj 

paid att this last tyme of payment 3* 3 

P*i to Aon Wright oa Sunday last in p** of her 

wage due at Lad : last 5' *• 

5 Giren to Uxor Geo : Batcli£Fe for takinge Clubb 

head calfe from her 12 days before her 40 weeke 
7 Spent at Stockport 4^ given to the poore 3^ p^ ffor 
a purse leather 4"^ (&rden seed 1^ a p' of shoes 
for Kat, 1* 9'^ leather to mend my shoes 1' 5*^ 
dimid : hoope of wheate 2' 5** two p' of eare 
wires 4*^ and given to Tho Bennett 6^ and ffor 

S wodd platters 4" B^ 

9 Given att Co-ion table att Marple S"' 

10 Given to Will Goddard (by money w"" his ffathei 
longe hathe owed mee) for a q^ service now last 
past 15/ *. , ,*..,.*♦. 

14 Given to Tho Bennett 6^ and ffor Bread to Hasle- 

groveS^i , ...^ 

15 P^ ffor a loyn of veale 10^ and given next day ^^ 

toacobler..r <.<-« 

ffor dyinge S aprons for Kat. 4^^ *...,..... 

18 P^ our Townshipraen for a Ohnrch mize 

19 Given to my brother's man with a grayhoEnd 

and to Snells to take him to Blakeley ....,,,», 

£21 Spent at Stockport p. Wm Leather and Bnrges 

circa ^.i. ,,, 

P^ ffor a stone of hemp 4' aad given to Lyney 4^ 

P* for p** of my p*" of the two subsidies » 

94 P^ to Joan Oliver ffor 7 weeks service..* 

36 P* to Ko'" Thornelie ffor 3 days pavinge .., 

Given to a poore man , 

26 Spent att Stockport S*" and given to Snells I* 

39 P* ffor B yards fflaxen cloath to Wm Heguibotham*s 

wiefe ,,.,, 

ffor Bread 3*^ and a botUe of vinegar 6* 

31 P* to Geo Elliot and Tho Sydbotbam ffor dimid a 
veare of our minister's wages ending Sunday 
last 6" », .,,.,, 
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Jane 3 

(Hven to a poore maD fl^ and spent att Obappell 

and giTSD to the ostler !J' .- £0 3 3 

4 Spent att Stockport l/and p** ffor 2 j*^" of Scottjsh 

cloath 5* and given to Wm Thomelie 2** 6 2 

6 Spent att Manehesler and given to ostler circa .,. 9 4 

P* for fierge and furniture ffor a iuite ,.... S 8 

F for Pari* booke of and for a 3 10 

and sixpence to Hob' Hudson aud his men and a 
paire of new shoe§ w"" were too short and for 
aootber paire.. **•,,*. ,*. — 11 6 

6 Givon to the pooie att Co-ion table at Stoekport.«* S 
8 Spent at Akrmgham 2* 6^ 3 6 

P^ Wm Lynay for 3 weekesserrioe. *.......**. 3 

IIP* Wm Richardson and bia man all their wagas 
tin nowe and lent bim to be paid a^ue by 

worke 7' O'* 7 6 

15 Giren to Aotbonie at Woddbouse T and spent att 

Chester 6^ 16 

15-17 There also ijpent on myselfe and ray naare and 

-18 given in the bouse to 3 servants 4' — 4 

P"* ffor a flVinge and a p' of plains gloves ffor A: B ; 9 

and spont and given at Bowden 1* 10^.* 1 10 

Fin the ffor two orders 8'... 8 

P^ to Alice Rowbotbam ffor knitting a p' of stock* 

inga 2 

SI P** to Harriets hostess e ffor a 2^ q' endinge att 

Midsummer ..*.*», .*.< .*.**,.. 1 10 

to bis M^ ffor a halfe yearea wage now also due ... 6 
ffor mendinge bis sbooea 4*" and given Geo Booley 

ffor biynginge him bask agayne to school 6** ... 10 
S4 Given to Humfrey att Haddon and a man at Holme 10 
To Ed. Bargley 6*^ and spent and given to Uie 

ostler this day and that formar day ^ 

P* ffor 3 bookes at Hancbester 1* a pen and ink 
horn 4^ tobacco 6*" my diner and Wm Hollings- 
worth's 1" our horses and given to the ostler 6'* 

and spent circa 0" 8^....... 10 

30 Given to the servants att Holme 1". 10 

Julii 2^ 

Given to Geo. Buckley, of his midaomer rent 2* {J 
4 Given att Collecion and Oo-ion att Stockport * 5 

7 Spent att Gliappell ffaire and given to Jamie and 

to tbe ostler circa 7' 7 
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P* to Mr Joddrell ffor interest of SO^ due at Ladie 
day last beinge the second yeare's pajm^ att 4* 

teste Jo r Bullock , ,, £4 

10 P to Ka : Burges for a. qr of Lamb 14*^, to Hasle- 
grove for bread 2d, and Tho Marsland for 4 daies 

10^ .,-,•.,..,., , S 2 

P^ to Bichardson ffor waiving SS yds of Sey 3 8 

17 Given at Blakely 4d spent at Manchester circa !2/ 2 4 

P^ ffor canvas and stuff© ffor a suite ffor myselfo 19 2 

P^ ffor a p^ of glo?es and 3 wash balls 1' 6^ 16 

20 P* to Wm Richardson wief for 13 yds hemp clothe 12 

P^ to Jo : Balbke ffor all mj smithie work hitherto 10 

And to the glasier for mending a glass pane..,..* 10 

26 Spent at Altringham and Bowden circa *. 5 

2T Given to Bess, Rob : Sydbo : syster firom ffallowea 10 

30 Spent att Stockport and given to a poore woman 

and ostler .^ ,**,,». *.<•,. 15 

31 Ffor mutton and bread 1/ , 10 

August 1 

Given at Co-ion table 3** and to SneUs for John 

Cottrell Thursday next 5' ...„ 5 3 

P*^ to Tho Robotham ffor 2 dales work 1/ 1 

5 Spent at Stockport 8* for a p^ of gloves 6* ffor pins 
points and. laces 7'^ ffor tobacco ffor pointon 

colliers ,,, 1 11 

P^ fibr beeae wax 4^ ffor bread 2^ ffor can die wicks 
B^i and for Kat : shoes 1' ^^ and ffor 17 load of 
cole3l9»8^ 1 2 2 

12^18 Given at Woddhouses ^^ 

Spent at Stockport 1' 10^ ^ven to the ostler 2^ 

p* for bridle and stirrups 2* ,,...<, 4 

16 Given one TaJbott and his boy a p'tended souldiar 6 
And to Thoe Marsland for two daies worke 3d .,. 3 

17 P*" to Goddard Wythe and Clenton p, my poll 5' 

and ffor 2 of my servants 6 

18 P* to Geo Bnickehaw ffor a newe springe for my 

watch and for stringinge itt4' 6*^ 4 6 

Given to 8 servants at Eyam 1* 6^ 1 6 

20 Spent at Stockport 2* 4^ given to an Altringham 

boy 4^^ and the ostler 2* 2 10 

21 Given to A* W* p. dimidio p. pecc 1^ and of her 

wage due att Lad ; last l*^and 10* 2 10 
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97 Spant at Stockport 4d given a poora woman 2d for 
T 2d ,„ 

g8 P^ for a p^ of Stock : for Kat : T given Dale of his 

wage 10* p .,., 

P^ for bread Sd ffor mutton ffor ale and diianer 
6d to W Leather 8* 6^^ and lost at bowles att 
Greendalo I' ,,, ..*..,. 

Given to Peers Gaskeirs men for vemeon !/.,.--» 
TbiiflS" 

Spent at Stockport 6*.» 

4 Paid ffor books att Mancheiter 4' 8** yesterday 
ostler 4^ spent 4^ ,,,, ,,.♦.,,, 

P^ yesterday to Mr Bury*8 clerke ffor a pros : ffor 
3 oxe twinters and 3 kine tw inters pind in 
Macclesfffibld by Wm Hegg. S' and to Henry 
Cherie 19^. 

5 Given at Co-ion table att Stockport 3"* , n , 

10 Spent att Stockport 4'* pj fibr a cart eadle 4* 6*^, 

ffor apples, a pecke 1* and ffor Wheate a pecke 
1* 3^ ....,„»....„ 

15 Given to a colleceion att Marple Chappell *., 

1 6 Spent at Congleton 6'^ ffor T. 4'' and ffor f ostler 4^ 
P^ by Jo ; Wharmbie Junior to Rich : Wright of 

North wiche 100^ Teste the same Jo: and Jo: 

Robotham, this money was paid in the (blank) 100 
18 to Mrs Claiton jtinioT maid for plumbs aud apples 

4*^ for melton and bread 14^ formerly spent ... 
for a pecke of Wheate formerly IB'* and ffor 2 day 

worke to Tfao : Bennett B^ and 4**over then 

paid him 

S3 P*^ for aope, bread and starch 19* and for mutton 

abreast 7^...,,... 

34 F to Rob : Robo ; mason fo 3 d : 1" ajid Tho : 

Marslaud 3 d : 1/ , 

8br. 2"" P* to Ro : Wyth for a lay for the poore at 3* le p^ 
P* for a do2 of Peare tree trenchers 6' for T. an oz 

3^ for candles a p* 5* and spent fl^ .„.. 

Spent att Wilmslow 4^ 

9 Spent vane at Wm Leather's 4" and for bread 2^ 

10*11 To a collection at Marple and a man att Wod- 

houses ,. 

15 Spent att Stockport on Jo : Butler his and my 

dinner, 1/ 

16 Given to a poore man S* *..„,„..,.,. U 
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W spent at Stockport S'* p"* for aa oz of pep S* and 

T4* .,.......„,„,...* £0 I U 

P* to Jo : Robotham for interest for y lOD* 
from H, W. by Jo : Wlmnobi© the younger of 
Stockport 4^ 4 

137 P to Tho : BeDnett for tanning two calfe skins 1' 1 5 

98 Spent at Will ; Leatber s 8^ and given U^ to a 

ooUecion «..*«. ..,., 10 

lObm P^ ffor a through of l^ither O' for a Uiket T'*.. ... . 1 4 

3 ffor bread aince mich : for a shoulder of nintton 

and other necessaries ..» !2 ^ 

4 P* att co-ion table att Stoi:kport 4** and to a tmTel- 
icg woman £S^ .,...». 6 

& P* for eleven waroe of salte att 9** le wame.,,, 8 B 

6 ffor Srostingo the horse 1^ and given to Beeley 5^ 6 

7 P^ newe coveringe my saddle besides my own 
things , 6 2 

and given to &ra : Cottrell Boy p. bringing 6* , . , 6 

10 Spent at Stockport S** p*" for a p'' of gloves for 
Harrie of old, a p' of manaoles and gloves for 
Kat 1' and a q^ of pap. 6*^ 18 

13 Given Co-ion att Disley 4"* and ffor Mr Bargley 

Mr Leece myself » our diner and ffor ide S\,,.,, Q 

13 P* for an old hoope of wine sours 4" fl"* and 2 doz 

piggina 5' ,. 090 

16 P* for a p** of hopps 1 6** and a dram of saffron 
4** and dryinge of 4 sacks of oates 8*^ and given 
old ostler at Cottreirs 4" ., ,.,., 2 6 

17 Spent at Cottreira 8'' and p*^ ffor a sheet of pina 
and a thimble S** and given Bob^ Oaldham d"* .., i 7 

20 P* for my soqus later halfe years table p* Tho : 

Beeley ,.„. , ,„, 3 

ffor bis halfe yeares schoolinge later batfe 5' and 
for a p' of ahooes and other necessaries 4' 10^ 
and given to y= oatler at Macclesfield 3^ for 

killinge my sowe 1' *».**i, -,, 11 1 

33 P** ffor a p' of sbooes for Kat : 3' for soling my 
boots 3 ffor tob* 3^ for kiOinge a calfe and cowe 
IS"* ffor Bread A-i ,. 4 1 

Given to a poore woman 3'* „„. 2 

P"* to Jo ; Hegiubotham ffor Duffhouse green 

audHigbfield 4 

and to Marsland Marg* of old 4^ and ffor bread 

toHasl6g:3'^ .> , „ 
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S3 Giyen to Dale more of bis wages and Ann Wright 
1/ £0 

34 Spent at Stockport 4^* p'* for Scottish cloath 1" ft** 
and for a pair of shooes for Harrie 2' 2"* and 
S'* to ostler 

26 P^ ffor Mr Normansoll and my dinner and ale at 
Disley 1' 8"* and to Dick Michill for tobacco 
case r 

28 To Peers Gaskell ffor venison a q' of a doe !■ 

81 P^* ffor castinge 2 B : of W : to R: W : and ffor a 
(?) and to J : R : for goinge to S : for them ... 
Given to P. and Harie Newton 2' 
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LIST OF THE BRITISH EOSES AND BRAMBLES 
OCCURRING IN THE LIYEEPOOL DISTRICT. 

By Mr. H. S. Fisher. 



Rosa (Lin) — ^RosE. 

Rosa ciknamomea (L,) — Cmnamon Rose* 
Specimens of ttia Rose, collected by Itir, J» Skellon &t 
Kirby, near where the railway crosses the river Alt^ are in the 
Herbarium at the Royal Institution, 

Rosa Spinosissima (L.)^ — ^Bumet-leaved Rose- 
Very abundant upon all the sandhills, and occasionally 
inland. 

Rosa hibeenica (Sm.)— -Irish Rose. 
This interesting and valuable addition to our list of local 
Roses was made during last summer by Mr. F. M. Webb who 
found it growing at Great Meols, Clieshire, 

Rosa Sabini (Woods)^Sabine's Rose. 
Liscardj abundant ; Bromborougb, plentiful; hedge near the 
toll-bar, Oxton ; not found on the Lancashire side as yet. 

Var. j3. Eosa Doniana (Woods,) 
Two or three bushes on the roadj near Raby Mere, Cheshire, 

Var. y. Eosa gracilis (Woods). 
With the former, but not so plentifuL 

Rosa villoba (L.) — Hairy-leaTed Rose, 
Bathwoodj Ormskirk, rare. Mr. T. Williams. 

Rosa tomentosa (Sm.) — Downy-leaved Rose. 
Frequent in hedges and thickets both in Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 
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Var. ? RmafiSiida (Lindley's Synopsis). 
Hedge at Baiiihill, near the railway -station. 

Rosa micrantha (SmO — Small-flowered Sweet-briar. 
A rose I gathered at Bromborough is considered as refer- 
able to this species by my botanical friends ; it, however, 
requires further investigation. 

SosA RUBIGNOSA (L.) — Sweet-briat. 

Hedge at Bromborough village, probably an escape from 
oultivatioD. 

i plant growiHg in hedges of fields, at Huyton qoarry, 
seems to be this species ; if so, it is certainly indigenous at 
this station, 

Rosa canina (L.) — Dog Rose, 
Hedges and thickets, very common » 

Var, y, Ecsa surcuhBa (Woods). 
West Eirby, Cheshire. 

Var, S. Rosa dumetarum (Woods,) 
Hale^ near the chnrch ; Boo tie &c. 

Var, f. Rosa Forsteri (Sm.) 
Bromborough, Bainhill, Walton &c. 

Tar ? Rosa dumaiis (Bechstein). 
A rose belonging to the canina section with very much cfut 
and jagged leaflets and distinct in general appearance, which 
I found by the pits near the entrance to Bromborough woods, 
has been so named by J. G, Baker, Esq,, of Thirsk, a gentle- 
man who is well acquaiQted with the continental forms of our 
British roses. 

Bos A ARVENSiB (Hud's) — Trailing Dog -Rose. 
Hedges and thickets, very common, 

Rosa inermw. 
This plant is apparently quite naturalised in the hedge of 
a field at Ormskirk, 
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Var. ? RubuB umhrogus (Airh), 
Claagfaton and Oxton, Cheshire ; occftsioniillf. F- M. Webl. 

BUBUS MUCRONULATU& (Bor). 

Patrick Wood, Cheshire. 

BuBUS Bpeenoelii (Weibe) — Spreogel's Bramble. 
Hedges, Everton, 1854 ; Claughton Woods ; frequent 

RuBUB B09ACEC9 (Weihe)- 
HedgeSj Walton, Bold Bddge Farm, Famworth qaatFy, 
Claughton. 

BcBoe ScABEE (Weibe) — Scabrous Bramble, 
Patrick Wood, Bromborough. F. M. Webb, 

RuBUs KcEHLERi (Weihe) — Koehler s Bramble. 
Hedges, Walton, Everton, Bromborough &c. ; frequent, 

Var, y. Huhus j>aUidus (Weihe). 
Woods and tbioketSj Cheeliire ; firequeDt. 

BuBDS DivERSiFOLius (LindL). 
Hedges and thickets, Cheshire; frequent. Lancashire ; rare. 

RuBua CoEYLiFoLius (Sm.) — HazeMoaved Bramble, 
Hedges &c. ; very frequent. A form with Yery much out 
and jagged leaflets and Jiexuose panicle occurs at Walton in 
the fieldsj behind Skirving's nursery. 

BuBus TUBERCULATus (Brab.) — Bramble of the Bushes. 
Hedges at Walton and Everton ] frequent : has not yet been 
found on the Cheshire side, 

RuBUB CCESU8 (L) — Dewberry. 
Hedge-hanks ; occasionally. Sandhills, both sides the 
Mersey ; very common. 
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ON THE HABITATS OP SOME OF OUR 
BRITISH FERNS, 

By Nicholas Waterhome, Esq, 



I AM a&aid £he preseot paper will be foimd open to the 
criticisn) that it is more remarkable for its omiBaioiis than its 
cootenta. For several sumraerBj during many mountain 
rambles, I have watched the g^rowth of our British ferns, and 
all that I can now profesa is to embody the results of the 
observations I have then made. Several species of ferns are 
only to be found among the most beautiful scenery of our 
islandj and to bring back their fronds is almost a certain proof 
of the character of the district where you have wandered. The 
botanist or the fern fancier enjoys advantages which are some- 
times denied to those engaged in kindred pursuits. During 
the last summer I twice crossed the range of fells in West* 
morel and J which from the Roman road on its summit bears the 
name of High Street Both expeditions would have been most 
unsatisfactoi^ to the archeeologist. Whether it was that the sight 
of such remains is only vouchsafed to the eyes of the faithful 
and believing, or that the very wet season had produced an 
unusually verdant crop of grass, I do not know ; but I could 
not discover on the broad mountain's brow anything more 
impressive than a narrow sheep-path. On both occasions the 
weather was warm and hot mists enshrouded the more distant 
landscape in a manner which would have been most disap- 
pointing to the artist^ but I was amply rewarded for my 
labour by finding a ravine unusually productive of the 
more beautlfbl kinds of fems< The beauty of this genus 



of our wild plants depends almost entirely on the place of 
their growth, whether they just contrive to exist in some 
place exposed to the wind and sun, or whether they unfold 
their delicate fronds under tJie shelter of the moist and 
dripping rock, or in the ehady hedgerow, or in the rich damp 
soil of the woodland, 

A mountainous country ia their chosen ahode. It is 
curious to observe the great variety of eoit and climate which 
may be found io districts of this kind, the mauy aspects you 
may obtain in a Limited space, the effect of the currents of air, 
some hot, some cold, the reflecting power of some rocks, the 
cooling power of others, the bleak exposed summit with its 
cold piercing blasts, the warm steamy valley, the different 
character of the various streams, the little rills trickling down 
the cliffs, the heck dashing wildly down the stony gully, 
throwing showers of spray now on one side, now on the other, 
now flowing cold and icy through the deep glen, now spread- 
ing in lazy pools among the flat meadows where the sun has 
power to heat its surface. There is no slight difference 
between the boggy summit of the fellj mother of the heck and 
the river, source and feeder of the tarn and the mere^ and the 
bog which way-lays the stream already formed, in the valley 
below. Again, the heather of the moor, the pioe forest and 
the oak copse have each their influence on the growth of 
minor plants. Still greater is the effect produced by the 
mineral character and position of the rocks, whether slate or 
limestone or sandstone, whether a hard volcanic or a porous 
rock. It is curious to observe what an equable temperature 
is maintained in some places at a great height on the moun- 
tains; for instance, there are certain places in Westmoreland 
where the mountain's brow breaks away very sharply and 
suddenly to the eastward, whilst massy spurs or ridges defend 
the hollows thus formed to the north. The winter snows are 
heaped up in glens of this kind, forming a warm covering for 
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the more tender Alpine plants till the epriog is somewhat 
adyanced, wbilst in siiiumer the mtBts and sbowera again 
shield them from any excess of heat. In such places the 
sunshine, when there is aajj is far brighter than in the smoky 
atmosphere of our towns. 

If we wii^h to grow ferns onrselves we must take tlie trouble 
to see the places where they grow naturally, and the various 
circumstances of locality, soil &c,, attending their growth, 
and though it may not always be very easy W extemporize a 
waterfall or to establish a permanent atmosphere of Scotch 
mist, still if we imitate these conditions to a certain extent, 
we may reasonably expect to b© rewarded with somo measure 
of success, 

We now only value the fern for its delicate form and the 
colour of its fronds^ but if we examine the herbarium of the 
rocks, we shall see how much we are indebted to its congeners 
of the ancient world— how the ferns and the fern allies of 
pre- Adamite ages, the Lycopods, the horse-tails, the mosses, 
have been pressed and dried and preserved HermeticiiUy in 
stone, and thus have furnished an aid without which modem 
ingenuity would have been brought to a stand -still, without 
which the iron way from Liverpool to Manchester would 
never have been carried over the quaking surface of Chatmoss, 
without which the iron ship would never have ploughed the 
broad waters of the Atlantic, without which the countless 
shuttles of Lancashire would never have "merrily ^a?a^ flashing 
" through the loom," Would that I could say they now were 
doing so. 

In bringing the subject of the habitats of ferns before this 
Society, I must premise that this is by no means a rich 
locality * the rapid growth of the town, and ihe rapidly in- 
creasing study of all branches of Natural History have driven 
away many of our wild flowers. No doubt two centuries ago, 
when the batteries of Prince Rupert were playing on Liver- 
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pool and when a tidal estuary flowed within a hundred yard^ 
of this building,* a ninch richer collection of botanical trea- 
sures might hare been made tban at the present time. Now 
one hears of a soHtary Osmunda growing wild in Aigburtb^ 
the last of its once numerous class, of a wall on Billinge Hill 
as the only habitat in these parts of the Scaly Spleenwort, 
and of the Sea Spleenwort being Tery rarely found on the 
rocks near the Mersey* 

The Asplemmns^ the family of ferns which I shall take first, 
have nine representatives in Great Britain, and these nine may 
be subdivided into three minor families, each member of these 
latter subdivisions bearing a considerable resemblance to the 
others. A&j^lenium Marinufn, A, Lanceolatum and A, Adian- 
tum Nigrum form the first of these famihog. A. Marinum^ 
the Sea Spleenwort, with its thick leathery frond covered with 
fructification of a rich, almost golden, hue, loves the rocks 
overhauging the sea or the cave where it may drink the briny 
spray from the ocean. Its rootlets attach themselves to very 
narrow fissures in the olifi*s where there is hardly any soil. Its 
love for the coast proves that it likes a moist equable tem- 
perature. In this neighbourhood it is still to be found near 
the Mersey, on Hilhre Island, on two or three places on the 
Ormes Head, abundantly in sea caves near Tremadoc, and on 
several headlands on the Welsh coast It grows in mora 
abundance at lona and several other places among the western 
isles of Scotland, where the climate is tempered by the influ- 
ence of the gulf stream. In cultivation its fronds attain a 
considerable size, but they do not produce the rich mass of 
fructification to be found on those growing in their natural 
habitat, the sea clifis. Asplemiim Lanceolatum bears a 
certain resemblance to the preceding — forming a connecting 
link between it and the succeeding fern, though the most 
delicate of the three. It can hardly be called a native of this 
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part of the island ; but I have tovmi it growing plentifully on 
some roeks in the neighbourhood of Tremadoc, It flourighes 
in rocky situations near the sea, especially on the south- 
western coasts of England, in Cornwall, and the Channel 
Islands. 

The ABplenium Adianfum Nigrum, Black Spleenwort, is 
much commoner than either of the preceding, and bears a 
certain resemblance to them in form. It may be that the 
more she! tared localities in which it grows enable it to 
develops a more diyided frond. It is a fern very widely 
distributed: I have found it attaining considerable size 
beneath the hedge rows of Berkshire ; but the largest speci- 
mens I have ever seen were from North Wales, on the slope 
of the hills leading inland, about two miles from the coast 
As a wall fem its growth is short and stunted. It is very 
common about Oban and other places in the west of Scotland. 
On the whole, it flourishes best at a certain distance from the 
sea, in situations where it hnds shade, a certain amount of 
warmth and a Ught soih 

Three other Spleenworts may be classed together, namely, 
ABphnium Germanicum^ A, SepientrionaU and A, Rata 
Muraria. They are all rock ferns, they are all diminutive in 
size, they all possess a certain grass *like character, and they 
are all exceedingly unmanageable under cultivation, A. 
Germanicum is exceedingly rare, but a few specimens have 
been found on Snowdon. A. Septentrionale is rather mure 
plentiful ; it has been found on the rocks in Borrow dale, and 
a few other places in the Lake District ; also near Snowdon 
and other parts of North Wales. A. Ruta Muraria^ Eixe- 
leaved Spleen wort, is a very common fern, growing abundantly 
on old buildings, on old stone walk, on the tombs in the 
church yard and under the shelter of damp rocks, though it 
seems chiefly to love the habitations of man. There is 
hardly a more difficult plant to grow- Damp stones form its 
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natural habitat, bnt it gives immediate signa of decay if there 
is the slightest excess of moisture. 

Three other spleenworts form the third and last family, 
Asplenlum Trichomanes, A. Viride and A, Fonlanum, The 
first, or common spleenwort, is abundant in the moister parts 
of England on walls, which in some places are almost covered 
with it. It struck me that, after the very mild winter and very 
humid spring of 1S61-6S, there were an nnusual number of 
seedlings in the walls in some parts of Westmoreland, enough 
for once to make up for the depredations of tourists. The 
finest specimens of this, and indeed of many other ferns, are 
often to be found on the sides of some well, where they grow 
to a great size and of a colour ud usually delicate, having the 
full amount of shade and moisture they require. The best 
specimens for cultivation are generally to be found in heaps 
of shingle near quarries or similar situations, whence they 
can be removed without destroying a single rootlet. 

Though very closely resembling the last species in form, 
Aipierdum Viride^ Green -stalked Spleen wort, is a much rarer 
and shyer plant A, Trichomanes flourishes by the road side, 
and accepts the resting place the common stone wall affords ; 
it is also much mure common in the valleys than on the 
heights, A. Viride is to be found, and then only rarely, high 
up on the rocky side of the mountains, sometimes by the side 
of some tiny rill, and never except in places where it must enjoy 
more than its fair amount of mist and raim My experience is 
that it is generally to be found on rocks with an eastern aspect. 
The Rev, Gerard Smith, in his ''Derbyshire Ferns," states that 
it never grows except in a northern aspect If my observation 
is right, I think it would imply that it prefers a certain amount 
of warmth. I have found it plendfQlly near Llyn Idwal, also 
on Snowdon, and on Moelwyn in North Wales ; near the High 
Street Fells, on Seat Sandal, and in Easedale in Westmoreland* 
It either is or was to be found on the eastern side of Helvellyn, 
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and on Honister Crag. But it is not a common fern ; any 
af these mountains might be hunted over without detecting a 
single plant, I have never found it io Derbyshire, but I have 
obtained fine specimens from that county* The finesi plants 
T have ever seen were in a gully in tbe mountains, from 1,800 
to 2,000 feet above the sea. At one part of tliis gully, on a 
precipitous bank about seven feet above the streanij I found 
a small cave from t!ie roof of which a most beautiful mass of 
j4, Viride was growing. In situations it likes it seems to be 
a spreading fern, whether by oiFsetg or by seed I do not know. 
In cultivation it grows exceedingly well ; and not only sends 
up strong healthy fronds, hut they bear an unusually large 
amount of fructification. Aspienium Fontamim is on© of 
the rarest of our ferns. In one of the localities where it is 
said to have been found last century^ Wyboum (Wythbum) 
in Westmoreland, it has certainly never been seen of late ; 
and some of the local botanists believe the original statement 
to be erroneous. It has been suggested that it so much 
resembles A, Viride^ that it may often have been passed by 
unobserved. 

I have never found the True Maiden Hair, Adiantum 
Capillm Veneris ; it is one of the rarest and most beautiful 
of the British ferns, one of the connecting links between 
the plants of tbe south-weat of England and those of 
Madeira and the Mediterranean. I am informed by Mr. 
Tyerman, of the Liverpool Botanic Gardens, that he has 
found it frequently in the Isle of Man, but of very stunted 
growth, not much larger than A. Euta Murarla, and indeed 
much resembling it in form, 

Aliosartis CHspm, Parsley Fern, grows most abundantly 
on the mnuntnins of Wales and Westmoreland, also in similar 
districts in Scotland. Nowhere does it flourish more luxu- 
riantly than when its fronds have to make their way thtough 
a heap of shingle, especially if it is on a sloping hill side and 
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liable to be occasionally put in motion. In sucli situations 
the roots of the fern have very ample protection, Mr. Lees, 
of the Naturalista' Clab at Malvern* says that he onca 
found a small patch of the Parsley Fern ou the Hereford- 
shire Beacon, towards the Holly Bush Hill, hut that it 
was a solitary patch ; he had never seen another on the 
whole of that range of hills. I think this shows that it 
reciuires a considerable amount of moisture; on the wet, 
misty mountains of the north and west, it flourishes 
under all manner of hard usage, whilst on the dry and 
sunny slopes of the Worcestershire hills it starves and 
dies. 

Athyrium Fiiix Fttmina, Lady Fern, is one of the most 
graceful of its tribe, whether we consider its habit of growth, 
or tlie elegant bend of its fronds, or the delicacy of their 
' colour. Few of our wild plants are so widely distributed ; 
hut it seems to prefer shade and moisture, the sides of a deep 
ditch, or the bank beneath some spreading tree. Some of its 
varieties are exceedingly beautiful and ciuious ; but I cannot 
say I have ever been so fortunate as to find any. 

Blechnum Eorealey Northern Hard Fern, is not valuable 
on account of its rarity* In its ordinary form it certainly is 
not beautiful ; but sometimes it may lay claim to our atten- 
tion when, on the borders of some eopse wood, we see its 
fertile fronds curled up like croziers, bright red in hue, and 
just beginning to unroll \ or, in some moist piece of ground 
under the shelter of a dripping rock, we find its barren fronds 
broad, ribbon-Hke, verdant and of unusual size. In cultiva- 
tion it does best in boggy sandy soiL 

Ceiarach Officinarum, Scaly Spleenwort, I have never 
found. It is a wall fern, growing chiefly in the limestone 
districts, in Derbyshire, near Bristol, near Settle, Kendal &q, 
I believe on rocks or walls^ which suit its growth, the Scaly 
Spleenwort is to be found in considerable abundance, though 
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it may be confined to a; very limited locality in that district. 
It likes moisture, and has an especial loye for the damp mortar 
in old walls. On the whole, this curious looking fern grows 
well in cultivatioix, 

Cysiapteris Fra^Uis, Brittle Bladder Fem^ is one of the 
most graceful speeies in Britain. It is not uncommon on old 
walls or houses J especially in limestone districts, I have seen 
it growing with Euia Muraria on the tomhs in a churchyard 
in Shropshire, It grows on Snowdon, on Moel Siabod and 
near Llyn OgweD, in Wales. In Westmoreland it is tolerahly 
abundant ; it is to be found in all the Uttle gorges coming 
down from Fairfield and HelYellyn and the neighbouring fells, 
where it gets shelter from the rocks and water from the 
Btreams* I have several times found it growing with the 
much rarer fern Asjtienium Viride. In Westmoreland, though 
it is occasionally to be found by the road side, it seems to pre- 
fer a certain height on the Mils, from BOO to 1,500 feet But^ 
in Derbyshire, it seems to grow more luxuriautly than any* 
where else. It grows as freely in tlie limestone walls about 
Buxton as Asplenium Trichonmnes does on the walls near 
Eydal, or Asplenium Adianium Nigrum ou some of the walla 
near Conway and CarDarvon, On the limestone cliffs near 
the Lover's Leap, it attains a great size ; sometimes, in autumn, 
the varied tints assumed by the fronds beginning to fade add 
an additional heauty to this exceedingly graceful fern. It is 
one which does well in cultivation, loving moisture and shelter- 

The Hymenopht/Umm form the connecting link in some 
respects between the mosses and the ferns, and are certainly 
among the most interesting of their tribe, H. Tunhridgense 
is much the rarer of the two. I am afraid the great demand 
for fenis is much reducing the number of its habitats. 
Passing through Tunbri dge Wells last March, I enquired 
for it at two nurserymen's shops; at one I was told that 
they procured all the specimens they sold from Devonshire, 
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or other distant parts ; and at the other, they made a great 
mystery of the source of their supply* I foiiDdj however, on 
some roeks in the neighbotirhoodj a small patch growing- 
very fairly which is now in my possession. It ako grows on 
the rocks in some private grounds in that part of Kent and _ 
Sussex* I have since foimd it on rocks near Lknberis. H. \ 
Tunbridf^eme has a shorter, more shapely frond than H, 
Wilsoni. It grows chiefly in the southern parts of England 
and Ireland ; at Killamej it is very ahun^ant on rocks and in 
the shade. It seems to require warmth and a close atmo- I 
sphere ; hut I doubt its requiring as much moisture as its 
hardier and mure robust relative. It is also found in much 
less elevated situations, 

Ht/menophijihim WiUoni is by no means uncommon in the 
.north of England, in places which suit its growth, I have 
found it near the Swallow Falls, on Snowdon, Moelwyn, Moel 
Siabod, Moel Hebogj the Pass of Llanberis and other parts 
of Wales ; in Borrowdale, on the banks of the streams flowing 
to Watendlath, in the gorges on the Langdale PikeSj in the 
gullies on the western side of Thirlmere, on Hclra Crag, in 
Ease dale, on some rocks on Lough rig but very poor and 
ilunted, in Deepdale and also a little in Grisednle, The man- 
ner of its growth is exceedingly curious ; it cannot live on the 
rocks near the stream where the water might occasionally 
overflow its roots and cause them to rot, nor can it live on the 
rocks at a height above the stream, where it would be exposed 
to the rays of the sun, but on that middle belt of stone, neither 
too high nor too low, where it may drink the spray from the 
stream, it flourishes exceedingly. In some of the gullies near I 
Thirlmere^ on this line of rocks, it is much more plentiful than 
any of the mosses. A spore of its seed sometimes rests in the 
damp part of some bare stone ; there it germinates, and attaches 
itself; gradually its creeping roots spread, sending up a mass 
of semi-transparent fronds, which in time covers the whole 
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rock; absolutely growing without soil except what the fern 
makes by its owd decay. In Buch places, however, the fronda 
are generally s Wanted and leas than the ordinary size. Some- 
times a spore takes root in some patch of moss ; and, as 
the supply of moisture is greater and more permanent, will 
generally produce a much larger plant. On rocks which ai'e 
shaded from the sun and often shrouded by mist ft grows very 
freely. The Hijmentfphyllufnn seem to possess great tenacity 
of life; in times of drought they often become masses of 
parched, brown and apparently lifeless fronds ; as soon, how- 
even as the rains commence and the mists again clothe the 
mountain tops the tiny transparent fronds, of the most delicate 
shade of green, begin to shoot upwards. As you see it on the 
rocks when the mist causes it to drip with moisture it forms a 
really beautiful object. It seems to prefer a northern aspect 
and also to flourish where it is entirely overhung by rocks. I 
have found it with the Oak Fern growing among it, also with 
some of the more beautiful of the mosses ; for instance, the 
Bartratnia Pomi/brmiSf the Apple Moss, richly laden with its 
beautiful globes of green. Though IT, Wihoni is of much 
more vigorous growth than H, Tanhridgemej I think the 
latter seems much more manageable and saihfaclory in 
cultivation, 

Trichomanes Radicals seems nearly allied to the preceding; 
it is amongst the most delicate and the rarest of our ferns. 
The places where it is known to grow are few indeed ; of late, 
however, one has heard of several who have chosen to explore 
the glens of Kerry for tbemselves, and have been rewarded by 
brioging homo as trophies very fair specimens of this famed 
Killarney fern. The conditions of its growth are so very 
similar to those of the Ht/menopki/lliitn&^ that any one travel- 
ling in that part of the South of Ireland might well spend a 
short time in examining localities where it would be likely to 
grow. 




Of the large and common family of the LmtreaB^ including 
Filix Ma^ and its varieties, I mean to say little. Lastrea 
Thd^pierWf the Marsh Pern, one of the rarest of the family, 
Tvas found in a wet meadow at New Chnrchj near Dolamere 
Forest, on one of the Field Naturalist excarsions of last sum- 
mer ; it also grows in a meadow near Llanberis. Lastrea 
OreopteriSy the Mountain Fern, is one of Oie most attractive 
of its tribe, whether we consider the delicate green colour of 
its fi-onds, the graceful form iu which the leaflets are placed, 
reminding one of the blade of a paddle^ the manner in which 
the seed vessels are ranged like a dark braid round the edge 
of the green frond or the fragrant smell they give out when 
pressed. It is said not to do well in cultivation. Its great 
want is shelter from the wind. The habitat it generally prefers 
is a sloping hill-side and a turfy soil, where the super- abundant 
moisture quickly drains away from its roots, and where it finds 
some shelter from the violence of the stormy blast 

The Osmunda lie^alis, Royal or Flowering Fern, is much 
the largest of its tribe in Britain : fronds have sometimes been 
found ten to twelve feet in height. The amount of root re- 
quired to sustain such a superBtructure is immense^ as every 
one must know who has attempted to dig up the black wiry 
mass from which It springs. It ia by oo means an uncom- 
mon fern in moist and boggy districts. In few places is it 
more plentiful than in this county, where it is to be found on 
all the mosses round. On Parr moss, close to the Bail way 
Station at the St. Helen's Junction, it grows in considerable 
abundance ; it also grows in some of the laoes near Speke 
and Hale. In the Lake District it ornaments the banks of the 
Bratbay and some of the other streams i but so much has been 
carted away that it is by no means as plentiful as it used to 
be. It likes a certain amount of warmth ; in one district 
where I have observed it I found it grew on the sheltered 
banks of the streams as they came down from the hills but 
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not on the exposed bogs where those streams took their rise. 
Its fironds perhaps attam their greatest size on the hanks of 
the Long Kange at Killameyj where they enjoy warmth, 
moisture and shelter. 

The Polt/podmms are ferns of great heanty. P. Dryopteri^y 
the Oak Fern, grows among the fallen leaves in the copse 
woodj or by the shaded side of the stream, or not unfireqiiently 
among the boulders on the mountain aide, where its root 
creeps alon^, fally protected from the weatlier, and its fronda 
make their way upwards among the stones. I have fouod it on 
Mo el Siabodj near Cap el Curig, near Dunkeld in Scotland^ very 
fine in Borrowdale, in a wood at Skelw^th^ among the rocks 
inEasedale, on the sides of Helm Crag^ Fairfield, and on most 
of the Westmoreland fells. Id cultivation it succeeds much 
better than the Beech Fern ; but in a wild state it is moch the 
rarer plant, Shelter and a light soil are all that this most 
graceful fern seems to require. 

Folypodium Phe^opteris, Beech Fern, is by no means un- 
common. How it gained its name^ what connection there 
may he between it and the beech, I am at a loss to discover. 
It is fond of a stony abode, often it is to be found creeping 
along the bottom of a wall — there are some very large patches 
of it in such a situation by the roadside between Grasmere 
and Keswick and also between Llauberis and Capel Curig* 
It is often to be found spreading among a pile of stones or 
flourishing in some moist nook beneath the rocks. It Iotcs 
water and a moist atmosphere, and is nowhere to be found 
in greater beauty than when growing in some narrow cleft in 
the rock by the side of the dashing stream or waterfall, where 
it receives occasional showers of spray. In cultivation it 
should therefore receive more than its fair share of moisture. 
I have found it in many parts of North Wales, near Llanrwst 
and the Snow don range, in Scotland, and at Ambleside, Kes- 
wick &c,, in the Luke District. 
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Pofyp4^d{um Cahareum^ Limestone PolTpody, very closely 
fisembles di^ Oak Fern, bat it is of macb mare robust growth. 
It is also much l^ss com mo n, only being found in limestone 
districts. lo the neighbourhood of Buxton, at the Lover a 
Leap Mid other places, it grows most luxuriantly in tbe 
fiBsures of the cliffs, I have found it a plant less satisfactory 
in cottivatioti than either of the preceding. 

FQl^podium Vulgare is to be found on old walls, on hedge* 
rows, on trees almost everywhere* Its varieties are some of 
them very beautifnL The one called Serraium I have found 
eeveral times in North Wales, but have never been so fortunate 
as to find the genuine Camhricum* 

The Polgsiichums appear to flourish on the limestone hills 
of Derbyshire as much as anywhere else. Some years ago, 
whilst stopping in that county, I found a cave of some size, 
the mouth of which was rather low and ornamented with 
a fringe of Poi^slichums {Lobaium I think) of great size and 
beauty. On a more recent visit, I found that some local 
bookseller had published a map, in which he had marked 
the place as Fern Cave, aod conse^juently had brought there 
a swarm of restless Vandals (they could not have been natu- 
ralists), who had, to use an American express i on, " blenkerized" 
the whole place; not a fern was left which could possibly be 
reached* 

It never has been my fortune to find the rare Holly Fern, 
Poli/Hticum lionchith. It is becoming scarce on the upper 
rocks of Snowdon. I hear it has been recently found on one 
of the Westmoreland Fells. 

Scolopendrium Vulgare, Hart's Tongue, is a very common 
plant. It loves a damp, shady situation — old moats, deep, 
wet ditches, the mouths of old deserted mines — ^such are its 
favourite habitats. From such localities fronds are said to 
have been gathered three feet long and five inches wide. 
About Hale it grows to a considerable size* The finest I have 




ever seen were in some very deep ditclies, entirely eheltered 
from the snn by thorns and bramble bushes, in the neighbour- 
hood of Furcess, No fern so frequently sports and producea 
fresh varieties both in a wild state and in cuhivation. At the 
naeetiog of the British Association at Manchester, a fern- 
grower at Todmorden exhibited a very large collection of the 
varieties of some of the British Ferus, especially of the 
Halt's Tongue, the Lady Fern and the Northern Hard Fern, 
but it is doubtful whether the greater number of these will 
prove persistent 

The Wood^ias are very rare and have only been found in 
a few places on the Snowdon range, in Teesdale and the 
Highlands. They seem to like inaccessible places and in some 
of their habitats can now only he obtained by those who choose 
to be slang down the cliJfs by a rope. I lately heard from d 
friend that he had found tlie Woodsias together with Aydenium 
Sepientrionak in considerable abundance in Norway. 

The subject which has recently engrossed the attention of 
that portion of the scientific world which is engaged in the 
study of natural history is the Origin of Species. Has all 
animated nature sprung from one type, or from a very limited 
number of types ? Have all the trees of the forest and the 
flowers of the field been produced firom one seed, or from a 
very small number of parent seeds ? Have the weeds — should 
I not rather say the flowers ? — of the sea been changed into 
the radiata and so into the articulata ? Has the fish acquired 
powers of living and moving on dry land ? Has the reptile, 
with its loathsome form, passed into the songster, gaily 
carolling in the pure ethereal vault of heaven ? Has the 
struthious bird, formed by its Maker to seek its food on the 
vast sterile wilderness, lost the power of flight, and thus been 
formed into a kind of connecting link between the feathered 
fowl and the four footed beast, whose life is confined to the 
surface of the earth ? Are we tc sujpope that some bear, of 
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Teiy aquatic tastes, has found it possible to pass its whole 
life in the salt s^as, subsistiog on the animated life they 
prodoce, the form of its body suffering 

** Into fomething nek mnd Mnn^e ;" 

its mouth increasing vastly in size^ its fore paws becoming fins 
and its hind paws growing into a monstrons tail ? Or that the 
offspring of this ampMbioos bear should, as generations pass 
away, become the ancestors of the immense Greenland whale ? 
Are we to believe that the gahbering imitative ape is but a 
lower form of the reflecting self- dependent man ? 

I confess I cannot see why we should adopt views such as 
some of those which have been brought forward— why we 
fihotild think that every gulf in our way is so easily to be 
bridged over* I cannot see that because the Creator of all 
things has disposed all his creatures in a wonderM order, has 
arranged them with admirable symmetry in a graduated scale, 
has formed tbem not fantastic and dissimilar^ but with a cer- 
tain relation to each other^ that they are therefore sprung 
from one source, or from a very small number of sources. 
If we say from one source, we must almost conclude that 
they are self- created* 

Without adopting the theories which have been propounded, 
I have no doubt this controversy will result in proving the 
close connection which exists among the often dissimilar 
varieties of the same tribe, and that many diverse specimens 
are sprung from a common origin. Look at our British 
Fertis — Can we doubt that many species are sprung from the 
same stock, and have acquired their present characteristics 
from a long course of growth in v^rj dissimilar localities ? 
For instance, A^piemum Marinum^ with its tough, leathery 
fronds, loving the sea cave and the salt spray, has a certain 
relation to Ai^pleniuni Adiantutn Nigrum, with its much more 
complex frond, growing luxuriantly in the_shady bank beneath 
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the hedge row, whilst AHpimiium Lanceolatum seems to fonn 
an intermediate link. Are not the differences in the formation 
of these three plants probahly due to the physical diflterences 
of the places of their growth ? — those differences so long 
established that it is now imposihle to grow the one from the 
seed of the other. In the same way, the difference between 
Astpienium TriGhomaneu and A. Viride is yery slight and 
may easily be explained hy tlie different character of their 
ordinary habitats ; the one stronger and hardier^ growing on 
rocks and walls in the lower conntry^ where at times it is 
liable to suffer from drought ; the other, generally high up on 
the fellSj only in places where tJiere is plenty of raoistnre, 
and where the colour of its frond may have grown delicate 
and green from the influence of freijuent mists. The two 
H^menopht^llums resemble each other very closely ; yct^ who 
has seen the more robust Wilsoni assume the more spreading 
frond of the Tunhridgense, or the more pointed seed Teasel 
of the former become jagged at its mouth like the latter ? 
The connection between the oak and the beech fern is very 
near, and the connection between the former and the limestone 
polypody still nearer ; so much so, that we might look for a 
common origin for these beautiful ferns* Yet no one has 
succeeded in growing one from the other. So much for the 
peimanence of specicB, the characteristics of which have been 
developed by a long course of growth in certain localities. 
It may be said there are ferns the form of which we can 
change and which will produce most curious and beautiful 
varieties under cultivation- The Hart's Tongue, for instance, 
will produce a divided and a subdivided and, indeed, a perfectly 
branched frond ; the edge will become frilled and curled, or 
jagged, or narrow like a strap, or broad, almost circular, in 
shape. In the same way the Northern Hard Fern, the Lady 
Fern, the Male Fern, all change almost under our eyew. These 
changes, however, are evidently owing to accidents of soil and 
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aspeot They are rarely persistent and such plants readily go 
back to tlie parent type. Cunning gardeners will very likely 
produce more remarkable varieties than any we now have. 

In these few pages I have attempted to put down some 
observations on the growth and dwelling place of tliis raoBt 
graceful and beautiliil tribe of pknts, and having done so let 
me apologize for ever having undertaken the task. Very loud 
are the lamentations of every lover of nature on the wholesale 
devastations whichj year by year, are being made on the rarer 
specimens of ferns, and many doubts are felt whether any will 
soon he left by the road side or by the mountain stream. The 
author of the ''Ferns of Derbyshire" grows very indignant 
against a certain bearded dealer, who bringis his packages from 
Westmoreland to sell or to exchange for the natives of die 
former county* Lest similar accuBations should be brought 
against me I have veiled most of my localities in the widest 
terms, so that the fern fancier will not find them without a 
certain amount of labour and careful observation. That labour 
amid the finest scenery our island affords is most health* 
giving and dehghtful ; those observatioos cannotbut be the 
source of instruction and enjoyment. I can only wish that 
whoever undertakes tliis branch of field botany may be re- 
warded by as many successful mono tain rambles as have fallen 
to my lot* 



AN ACCOUNT OF THE TJFE AND WRITINGS 
OF THE LATE HENRY BUCKLEY. 

By T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.8. dc. 
(Read 5th Februaby, 1863.) 



For more than a hundred years the operatives of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire have been peculiarly distinguished for their 
love of pure geometry. Most of these were purely self-taught 
men, and owed their ultimate fame to ability only. Located 
in groups,* which spread over the two counties, and even ex- 
tended into Cheshire and Northumberland, they pursued their 
studies at the loom, or in the mine, undeterred by difficulties ; 
their diagrams being either sketched on slates which they 
hung upon their weaving-frames, or mentally depicted so 
as to be seen only by the "mind's eye." Yet, whether in 
darkness or in seclusion, they laboured on, diffusing their 
influence around, until at length they succeeded in giving a 
tone even to the studies of our universities. A wandering 
journeyman hatter (Fletcher) in process of time connected 
them with some kindred spirits resident in the metropolis — 
the journals of the day began to include some of their best 
speculations and, ultimately, pure geometry reigned supreme 
in the hands of Wolfenden, Ryley, Butterworth, Whitley, 
Swale, Hilton, Lawson, Gompertz, Campbell, Smith, Cunliffe, 
Holt, Rutherford and Kay. These able geometers, as well as 
many others whose names I have not space to mention, took 
the ancient Greek forms of Geometry for their models and at 
times well nigh exhausted the subjects they undertook to 
investigate. But, in general, it may be said that they 

♦ Transactions, vol. xiv, p. 29. 
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followed no settled plan in their courses of study ; and hence 
their isolated fioludons require some previous systematic 
arrangement before their real value can he percdved. When 
this has been done the Greek geometry will be found to owe 
several most important extensions to their skilfal handling ; 
and some of oar ablest modern writers on these subjects will 
be seen to have been indebted to the pages of our mathe- 
matical periodicals for many of their best examples. On 
several former occasions* I haye directed attention to the 
labours of some of these able men and endeavoured to 
systematize a portion of their writings. In what follows I 
propose to add one more to the number of those worthies, and 
to offer his example to those self-taught aspiring students 
who are not yet extinct in tJi© counties of Lancaster and 
York. 

Henry Buckley was bom at Turney Bank, in Sad die worth, 
on the nth March, 181 L In early youth, he was sent to a 
dame-school in the vdllagej bnt the instruction there given did 
not extend beyond the merest rudiments. On arriving at 
manhood he was scarcely able to read or write but, having 
become acquainted with some young men who were studying 
geometry, he began to feel himself degraded in their company 
and determined to imitate their example. Elementary reading 
and writing were soon mastered. Arithmetic and Mensuration 
followed in their wake, and he then mustered courage suffi* 
cient to attack the " Elements of Euclid." By diligence and 
perseverance he mastered the eight books of '* Thomas 
" Simpson's Geometry" in a very short period, and then began 
to apply their principles to the solution of problems and 
theorems. In this he was assisted by the late Mr, John 
Butterworth, of Haggate^ near Oldham and, in process of 



* See my paper '* on the Xjoncasbire QeometerQt and Cbeir WritingEff" vnlaroe xi, 
of the '^ ManclieeLer Memoirs;" also, ** The Life and WritiDgs of SwaJe ;** 
and " Liverpool MaUieiiifttieiRtia,'' ia former vohvmefl of tiie^e ** Transattions*' 
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time, Mr. Buckley became a worthy disciple of that worthy 
man and able geometer. 

Although Tiirney Bank is at a considerable distance from 
Haggate, Mr Buckley was not detened either by this or the 
state of the weather from visiting his tutor several times a 
week ; and on the occasion of one of my last visits to Wood* 
house, he pointed out with allowable pride, not only the 
bleak road towards Haggate, over the Saddleworth moors, 
but also the {^uiet nook in one of the fields adjoining where 
he used to pursue his studies undisturbed by the bustle of 
the world. It was hero that he conceived some of his best 
processes ; and it was here also that he thought out the 
analyses of many of those difficult problems which occa- 
sionally puzzled both his tutor and their common friends, the 
late Mr. John Whitley, and Professor Davies. A% may be 
expected from his asBociates, his taste was almost wholly 
geometrical. Geometry was ever his favonrite subject of 
thought, although his papers contain sufficient to prove that 
algebra I trigonometry, series and the calculi bad not escaped 
his attention. His highest ambitioUj however, was to follow 
in the steps of Mr. Butterworth, and in this he suci^eeded 
in an eminent degree. Of his numerous soluiions of problems 
and theorems, now in my possession, the great majority relate 
to the construction of triangles from given data — to seotions 
of ratio and of space — to inclinations, porisms &c., of whicli 
a small portion has been contributed to the " Diaries," the 
"York Courant" and the " Educational Times." From the 
numbering of some of his collections it would appear that he 
intended to form them into separate essays ; but the most 
extended are necessarily very incomplete. In what follows 
it is proposed to point out the nature of some of t\mB^ inves- 
tigationSf and to add an occasional specimen of his mode of 
treating the subjects under consideration. The problems of 
Inclinations, combined with those of Taugencies, give rise to 
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mftoy curious constnictiona* There are many questions of 
no easy nature, belonging to this class, in Mr, Buckley's 
remains, I may select the following as not unworthy of 
notice : — 

Question L 

It is required to describe a circle to pass through the 
centres of two given circles, to cut them in C and D, so that 
C D shall be of a ^iven length. 

Consiruation. Let k B (fig. 1), be the centres of the 
giTen circles: join A B, and produce this line to a, making 
B a ^ the gi^en distance C D ; produce 3 a to M so that 
BM:B£f::BC:A.D. From the poiots M, A, draw the 
lines AC, M C, to meet the circle (B) in C, so that A C i 
M C : : A D : B C : the method of doing wliioh is well known ; 
—then through the points A, B^ C, describe the circle ABO, 
and C I) joining the points where this cuts (A) and (B) wiU 
be the line required, 

Demomtraiion, Join A D and D. Then < A D C = 
< C B M ; and if a c be supposed drawn parallel to C M, we 
have B M : B a ; : B C : B £? ; — and by cona, B M : B a : : 
B C : AD. Hence A D = C B. Again, by parallels c a : 
C M : : B C =^ A B : B C ; and hy cons. A : M : : 
A D == B C I B C. Consequently AC = a c. Lastly, becanse 
<ADC =- <cB a- AD=BC; and A C ^ca; r . 
D ^= B a =^ the giTen line by construction. Q. E, D. 

Question II. 

It is required to describe a circle to touch two right hnes 
given in position, so that if a line be drawn from one of the 
points of contact, parallel to another right line given in 
position, to meet a given circle, the intercepted chord may he 
of a given length, 

Conslritctif^n. In the given circle (Q), (fig. 2) apply D E 
= the given chord, and demit Q R, perpendicular to D E, 
meeting it in B. Then with centre Q^ and radius Q K, 
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desi^ribe the circle Q R I ;— draw the tan gent G I F C parallel 
to tha right line given ia position, meeting A C in C, At the 
point erect the perpendiuular C P, meeting the line A B, 
which bisects the < A B in P ;-'then P lb the centre of the 
required circle, 

Demomtration. Describe the circle C P B. Tliia evidently 
touches the linos given in position ; and since C F I G is 
drawn from one of the points uf contact parallel to the other 
line given in position, and D E and F G being at equal 
distances irom Q, . " . F G =^ D E, tlie reqnired intercept. 
Q. E. D. 

By a similar combination of Tangencies with the different 
cases of the Section of Space, Mr, Buckley has produced a 
aeries of very interesting results, hut the complexity of the 
requisite diagrams precludes the possibility of inserting more 
than the following neat example :— 

Question III. 

To describe a circle to touch two right lines given in 
position, so that if a right line be drawn to touch this circle, 
parallel to another right line given in position, the rectangle 
of the segments made by the point of contact may be equal 
to a given rectangle. 

Constfuciion, Let A B, A 0, be the lines given in position 
(fig. 3) ; describe any circle (Oi) to touch them, and draw 
t) F parallel to L M, the other line given in position^ and 
touching it at E. Join A and the centre Oi, upon which take 
A O, a fourth proportional tp D E, E F, A d*, and the given 
rectangle. With centre thus obtained, describe the circle 
O G to touch the lines A C, A B, pnd it will be that required* 

Demon sir alion^ Draw B G C parallel to L M, touching 
the circle (0), and meeting the right lines in B and C Then 
by similar figures A Oj^ : E D. D F ; : A 0=^ : B G. G C. 
But by cone, A OJ : E D. I> F r : A O* : given rectangle, 
. ' , E G, G C = given rectangle, and B G is drawn parallel 
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to L M, the right line given in position. But tlie circle (O) 
touches A B and A C ; and hence it is the one required- 
Q, E. D, 

Prohlems respecting Ratio axe very numerous. Many of 
them embrace the properties of two or more circles and 
appear Tvell worthy of transcription, did space permit* The 
following yd\l suffice for illustrating his method of treating 
one of the more difficult combinations : — 

Question IY* 

Three points being given, it is required to find a fourth, 
such thatj if a circle be described with it as a centre, and a 
given radius, tangents drawn to it from the three given points 
may have given ratios to one another, 

Analgna. Suppose the circle described (fig. 4), with the 
given radius and centre 0, so that the tangents AD, BE, 
C F, drawn from the given points A, B, 0, may have the given 
ratio. Join A 0, B 0, C 0, and draw the radii, D 0, E O, 
F O. Then, per conditions, m : n : : A D : B E ; or, m* : 
n' : : A D' ( A 0*— O D*) : E B' (B 0'— E O''). Upon E 
take Ij a fourth proportional to m', n^, and D^ or E* ; 
with centre B, and radius ^ the side of a square ^ E* — 
I', describe a circle, to which draw the tangent G, and 
radius B G. Then, since mV n' : : A 0'— I' : B O'— 
E' : ; H 0" : BO'— (0 E=— T) ^ B 0* — B & = 
G 0\ Hence m= : n* : : A O' : G 0» ; or A O : G O : : 
m : n. Therefore, A has to G a given ratio, and ,'. the 
locus of the points of intersection of A and G O is a citol© 
by Prop, n. Book ii, Dr* Bimsons "Locis Planis." In the 
same manner it may be shown that A has a given ratio to 
a tangent to a circle whose centre is C. These loci being 
described, will evidently intersect in 0, the centre of the circle 
required. Hence the Construction and Demonstration are 
obvious. It may be remarked that the loci will intersect in 
two points, either of which may be taken for centre. 
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In ft note appended to this question it is stated that "Mr. 
*' John Whitley considered it a very difficult problem.*' 

The properties of Bisectant Axes, as investigated by myself 
in the *' Lady'g and Gentleman's Diary'' for 1 853, appear to 
have occupied much of his attention. His manuscripts 
contain a graduated series of well-chosen examples involviog 
applications of the method, some of which are of considerable 
difficulty. I select the follovdng as anallnstration : — 

Question V, 

A B and A C are right lines given in position, and P is a 
given point : it is required to describe a circle through the 
point P, to bisect the circumference of a given circle, and such 
that if a tangent be drawn to the circle to be described from 
the point P, it may meet A B and A C iu B and F, so that 
the ratio of P F : F B may be given, 

Consiruaiion. Demit P C (fig, 5) perpendicular to A C, 
and in it, produced if necessary, take C Cr so that P C ; C Gr 
in the given ratio ; draw G B parallel to A 0, meeting A B 
in B, and join P B. Produce P Q until P Q. Q R = the 
square of the radius of the given circle ; then draw E 0, the 
Bisectant Accu, meeting P O, drawn perpendicular to P B in 
0, the centre of the circle required. 

Demonstration. Describe the circle (0) meeting the given 
one in T and S. Then, ^^ince by cons, P C : C G : : 
F P : F B ; .'. P F has to F B the given ratio. Again, 
since P Q. Q R = T Q*, the line T Q S is evidently a 
diameter ; and the circle also passes through P- /, the circle 
(OJ is the one required. In nearly the same manner the 
problem may be solved when F B is required to be of a given 
length. Q. E. D, 

His treatment of geometrical maxima and minima appears 
to be peculiarly elec^ant. He communicated several curioui^ 
investigations of this class to his friend William Tomlinson, 
Esq., F.R.A,S., of the "York Courant/* and they form a 
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portion of tlie very meritorionB matbemndcal correspondence 
in that joumaL 

The following was probably intended for the same desti* 
nation bad that seriee of qoestions been continued : — 

Question YI. 

Two circles being given in magnitnde and position, k ia 
required to determine a point P in a right line A B given in 
position without the circles, so that if tangents be drawn firom 
this point to the circles, their ratio may be the greatest or 
least possible. 

CopshuciiofK From C and J> (fig, 6), the centres of the 
given circleSj let fall the perpendiculars A and D B, npon 
the line A B given in position ; draw the tangents from A and 
B to the circles ; take A G and B H equal to these respec- 
tively ; and by Prop, in, page 70, " Gentleman's Diary," for 
1837, draw G P and H P to meet A B in P, so that their 
ratio may be the greatest or least possible ; lastly, from P 
draw the tangents P F and P I, which are those required. 

JDemomtration. Braw the tangent A Ej and join C E, C F, 
D L Then by cons. A G = A E, and A G^ = A C— C F", 
But P F = P C'— F' = A C + A P" — C P=- A P' + 
A E' = A F + A G^ ^ G P'. Hence, P F = P G ; and in 
the same manner it may be shewn that P I = P H. But by 
cons. P G has to P H the greatest or least ratfe possible, and 
.\ the tangents P F and P I possess the same proper cy^ 
Q. E. D. 

In other portions of Mr. Buckley's manuscripts I find some 
elegant properties of Poles and Polarsj with especial reference 
to the Prize Question, No. 659, in the '"Educational Times." 
The quadrature and tracing of curves form the subject of 
several other papers, some of which are very neatly investi- 
gated by means of pure geometry. He also considered and 
extended CastiUon's proldem of inscribing " a triangle in a 
" given circle, ao that its sides shall pass through given 
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"points;" but here again the complexity of the requisite 
diagrams will not admit of my giving more than the enun- 
ciatioQS of the most curious. They are as follow : — 

Problem /. In a given circle it is required to describe 
three circles to touch each other and the given circbj bo that 
the sides of the triangle formed by drawing tangents at the 
three points of contact of the given circle, and the circle 
required to be described, may pass through three given points 
not in the same straight line. 

[This is Casrillon s and Malfattis problems combined* Tho 
investigation is very lengthy and inclndes various cases of 
several subsidiary problems.] 

Problem IL In a given circle, it is required to describe 
three other circles to touch each other and the given one, so 
that two of the sides of the triangles formed by drawing 
tangents at the points of contact, as before, may be parallel 
to lines given in position, and the remaining side pass through 
a given poinL 

^ [This investigation is also lengthy, and be remarks at the 
close that there nre fourteen other oases of this problem yet 
to be considered.] 

The analyses of the preceding involve considerable difficulty, 
and evince an amount of reading which reflects great credit 
upon theiu author. His power of invention is eouspicuous 
througbont; and tliis, together with tho admitted elegance of 
his writings, entitles him to rank high amongst our modem 
geometers. Nor was be less auccessfnl in the investigation 
ofPorisms, considered geometricany. Several of these have 
been contributed to the 'VEducational Times,'* but by no 
means the greater portion. At one time he intended to publish 
a small work on this difficult subject; but various causes 
prevented his carrying this intention into eflect.* The follow- 
ing may be adduced as an example of his mode of procedure, 

* Thoae who ileeire to see a <ToiDp]ete re-atoratiDn of the three loet Booku 
of Poriatias, miij' be ff^fetr^d to " Les iroia Livrea de PonumeB d*£ufjlid| 
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Question VII. 

A B is a given Dhord of the given circle A P B^ and P is a 
given point in its circumference ; another point Q may he 
found, aud also the poaitioQ of A B, such, that if an^ right 
line be drawn from Q meeting the circle in E and D, ao that 
A D may have to B D a given ratio ; the ratio of A E r B R 
is also given and may be found. 

Construction. Let A P B (fig. 7)^ be the given circle, P 
the given pointy and A D the given chord. At P draw the 
indefinite tangect F Q, parallel to which draw A B ; draw the 
tangent A Q, meeting PQ in Q, the point required. 

Demonstration. From Q draw any right line, Q E D 
meeting the circle in E and D, so that A D : B D : : r : s, 
the given ratio* Join A E, B E ; and P E meeting AB, pro- 
duced in F : draw also A P, B P, D P. In E A produced 
take E G " B B5 and join F G and B G ; theu produce A D 
till D C = D B ; join B C, and let Q D and P D cut A B in 
L and E. Since the triangles A P B, A Q P, B D C, are 
similar, and also D E B, D A P ; hence D B : BE : : D P : 
P A ; and /. D P. B E = B D, P A ^ B C, P Q. Whence 
D P : P Q r : C B : B E, But by similar triangles and 
parallels A L : L E : r A D r A C : : A E : A B. /.A E''-- 
A L, A B. Again, < G E B = < A P B, and hence the 
triangles, G E B, A P B, Q A P, B E F, P A E, are similar, 
and F B ; A P : : B E : P E ;— .-. F B. P E = A P. B E = 
P Q, B G, Whence F B : B G : : P Q : P E, and the 
triangles V Q E, F G B, are also similar, and B G is parallel 
to P E F, nud Q E D to F G. /. A L : A F : ; E A : A G : : 
A F : A B. /. A F* = A L. A B, and hence, A F == A E, 
Finally, because the hue Q E D is drawn so that A D : B D 
: : r : 8, and since A E : E B : : A D : D B, /. A E = A F : 
E B : : r : s. Consequently, AE:BK = EG::AFr 
BF=2AF + BF; or, AR : BE::T:Sr-fB, a con- 
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stant ratio : — the given cliord A B hfts iilso the required 
positioDj and the point Q is therefore the one required. 

From the above we ohviausly deduce the following : — P is 
a given point posited in the circumference of a given circle 
P A B, ai*d A B is a chord given both in length and io position ; 
another point Q may be found, suchj that if lines be drawn 
from any point D in the circumference of the circle, through 
P, Q, catting A B in L, B ; the rectangle A B. A L ^=A E', 
Q. E. D. 

I add the following from the same manuscript : — 

Parism L Three cii'cles having their centres in the same 
straight liuOj being given in position and magnitude, two 
straight hues may be found that will also be given in posi- 
tion, such that, if tangents he drawn from ant^ point in one of 
the circumferences to the other twoj and perpendiculars he 
demitted from the same point on the lines to be found ; the 
rectangle of the tangents shall be a mean proportional between 
the snm of the squares of the two pei-peudioulars and a certain 
given space, 

Porism II, Two circles, one inchided within the other, 
being given in position and magnitude, two right lines may be 
found given in position, such that^ if from any point in the 
lesser circle perpendiculars be demitted upon the lines to be 
found, and tliroiigh the same point an ordinate to the greater 
circle be drawn ; the sum of the squares of the perpendiculars 
will always have a constant ratio to the square of the ordinate* 
Hence also this 

Problem. Three circles being given in magnitude and 
position, whose centres are in the same right line ; it is 
required to find in one of them a point, such that, tan- 
gents being drawn to the other two, their rectangle may ha 
given. 

In other portions of the papers, I find several neat theorems 
of considerable importance. An investigation of one of these 
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is given by way of illustmtion, and the enunciations of ^several 
others are added as exercises for tlie student. 

Question VTII, 

If perpendiculars be let fal] from the angular points of a 
triangle upon the sides ; and if, from the extremity of orie of 
these perpendiculars, lines be drawn to the other two perpen- 
dicularSi and also to the two remaining sides, making equal 
angles ^vitb them all on the same side, then the feet of these 
lines! shall nil range in the same straight line. 

Solution, Let A B C (fig, 8), be the triangle, A E, B F, 
C D, the perpendiculars meeting each other in 0, and the 
sides in E, D^F, respectively. From the point D, draw D P, 
D Q, D R, D S, making equal angles with B C, B F, A E, 
and A C. Then ssince D is a point in the circle circum- 
scribing the triangle B F, the points P, Q, S, are in a right 
line. (See Diary, 1845, p, 62). And since D is also a point 
in the circle circumscrihijig the triangle AFO; the points 
B, S, Q, arc also in aright line. Hence the points P, Q, B^ 8, 
are in a right line, as stated in the enunciation. Q, E. D. 

Theorem I. Let A B C be any plane triangle, A E, CD, 
B F, the perpendiculai's meeting the sides in E, D, F, respec- 
tively, and let L he their point of intersection. Bisect A C, 
B C, and A B^ in P^ Q, R, and erect the perpendiculars P G, 
Q H, and R I, respectively equal to LB, LAj L C, Join 
I G, G H, H I, and the triangle A B C = 5 I G H. 

Theorem II, The continued product of the radii of all 
the oirclea which can he described each to pass through 
the angular points of any plane triangle, and cut the cir- 
cumscribing circle and a circle of contact at right angles ^ 
f a b (ft -H b -I- c) ^ \2 
|l6(a-^b) (b— o) (c— b)[. 

Theorem IIL Let three parabolas be described to the three 
sides of a plane trianglej and have their principal axes in the 
lines bisecting tho angles^ and let a normal be dmwn from 




the point: of contact of ench parabola with that side which its 
principLil axk iatersects ; then the prodactof these normak is 
equal to the product of the distances of the angular poioti 
of the triaogle from the centre of the inscribed circle. 

Did space permit, I might add considerably in illustratian 
of other portions of the ancient geometry^ and give his 0fi$i€- 
talizaiimiH of some of the most curious questions in the 
*' Mathematical Companion/' Mr. Butterworth was always 
fond of such extensions, and no doubt w^ould urge his pupils 
to make similar attempts. Some of Mr. Buckley's latest 
papers contain a series of interesting problems of this nature ; 
but the preceding will suffice to prove that be was a geometer 
of no mean order. 

In almost every instance the Grreek models are faithfully 
oopied, and in some instances the variations of the data, with 
the corresponding modifications in the construct! on s^ are 
pointed out with a minuteness worthy of the Alexandrian 
schooL 

In his earher papers the historical bearings of the questions 
under consideration are not very well defined. This is not 
the case with some of his later discussions, several of which 
are very carefully annotated. This can he satisfactorily 
accounted for from the fact that in early life he was unable 
to procure the necessary works of reference ; but, on attaining 
middle age, his abilities and high moral character had become 
known ; he was soon engaged in seyeral important offices of 
trust, and was fortunate enough to marry a lady who was 
possessed of a genial disposition^ and considerable property. 
From this period his library began to increase. Every work 
of note was purchased as soon as published ; and besides 
these he collected a large number of the works of the conti- 
nental geometers, both ancient and modem : so that at the 
time of his decease he had formed one of the most curious and 
valuable collections io the district. 
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But the possession of property did not prove to him an 
unmixed good. He became involved in a long and expensive 
Chancery suit respecting some portion of a woollen mill at 
Delph ; and although he ultimately sustained his rights, it was 
not without considerable expense, both of time and money. 
During one portion of the proceedings he was obliged to 
retain possession of the property by sleeping on the premises. 
The room was cold, damp and unhealthy ; and he unfortu- 
nately contracted a disease which developed into consumption. 
After suffering for a considerable period, his naturally robust 
constitution gave way, and he died as a Christian should. 
This event happened on the 16th of July, 1866, when he was 
in the 47th year of his age : his widow followed him to the 
grave exactly three years after, and their ashes rest together 
in the burial ground attached to St. Thomas's Church, Friar- 
mere, under a marble slab on which an inscription appro- 
priately commemorates both the virtues and the abilities of 
the deceased. 



ON THE 

"scarcity of HOME-GBOWN FBtHTS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN ; WITK REMEDIAL SUGGESTIONS. 

By C, Boach Smiik, F.8^. Sc. 



{In a Lttt€r to Jouph Mo^r, F.S.A. A., riM-Pfnidml.] 



(Bs^ Itm Mat, 1863l) 

My Dear Sm, 

Since I have redded ta ibe coimtry I Ituvi) 
"leen led to consider a fact which doei oot appear Ui hav © 
excited the atLeotion of the public, althotigfa it ia 0110 of great 
importance, aflecliog the health and comfort of tlie great 
majority of the population ; indeed, it may b** iflid, of 
almost the whole of the working classes and pdrtiniilarly 
of those residing in towns. It is the great scarcity and 
consequeni ki^h price 0/ fruit. I have been at some pftiim to 
ascertain the nature of the food which supplies the dnily 
wants of the cottager, of the townsman, of our soldiorM nuil 
of our sailors ; and I am well convinced that, in a wniiitiiry 
point of view, the day is not far distant when the Oovirniiiii'iii 
will feel bound to make inquiry and help U) rei/jcdy an nvil 
the effects of which may be mt*st disastrouH. 

Nature intended that fruit and vegetablatt »houlil notinilmU" 
at least the chief support of man. They are itidi»paiipiiilil(i tii 
his healthful exjatence, as may be proved and \n ynarly nil Ik 
ingly proved, by depriving ships* crews of thifi ii]nM^i*'« uf I\umIi 
Some years since the boys in Christ's HoMpital svovn m^ luilnHtuI 
with cutaneous diseases that they wore oomptUltvd do \w mmi 
home ; and so general mid bad was the mahidy Uial 11 UMitliimt 
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mqairy wfts instituted. The evil was proved to have resulted 
from tlie want of fruit aud vegetable diet. Now if a school 
auch as this, richly endowed and watched over, is liable to bo 
infected with loathsome disease from the absence of natural 
food, can we be surprised that millions of our fellow- creatures, 
steeped in poverty and ignorance and of improvident habits, 
are the victims of a neglect or misunderstanding of one of 
nature s primary laws ? 

That my remarks may not take a discursive range, or seem 
indefinite, I will limit them to one or two of the main fruits 
which should be upon everj^ poor man s table j but which have 
become so scarce and expensive that they are almost luxuries 
upon the tables of the rich. First of all stands The Apple- 
We learn from Solinus that Apples were^ in bis time, so 
common in Tbule* (Shetland) as to constitute the chief 
winter food of the people. But, at the present day, how 
many of the Irish have ever seen an Apple-pudding ? Even 
in Kent (a reputed fruit county), it is nothing uncommon to 
find Apples towards the raoi^th of January fetching from Ss. 
to 8s. ft gallon ; and I have known them supplied to a noble- 
man's family in the spring, at the rate of from 4d, to 6d, per 
Ajpje I Now the climate of Ireland is not worse than it was 
iii'the time of the Romans. Britain seemed then, much as 
we find it, always covered with fogs ; hut Apples grew 
abundantly ; and would flourish much more plentifully now, 
because a wide extent of waste land has been brought into a 
state of cultivation ; and we will admit there is more horti- 
cultural science. 

Am I attaching too much importance to the Apple ? Pro- 
duce it upon the dinner table in any shape, axid nine hundred 



• Thyle larga eat, et diutina, pomorum CDpiosa. Qui iUlu habttetit, pnnelpio 
Teris inter pecndea pnliull^ viTunt^ et lacie in hyeme compergunl arbonmi 
fiu«tibn». Cap. 35, edit. Ten* 1473. See Mr* Hogg's remnrks on ihi^ passage 
in 111 8 Paper on Icelaodi printed in *' The Trans^ctiotia of the Roytd Society of 
** LiteiHture," toI, ^i^ p, 334 et teq. The ** ultima Thule" of the Eotaans waa 
|urcil>ably Mainlaad, the ehief of the Shet^aixd IsliLnd^, 
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and mnety-nine in a thousand will devour it with avidity. 
Of all fruita it ig, perhaps, the most valuable. It is extremely 
wholesome : less than any it tires the appetite, for it may be 
served daily and be ever acceptable. Yet it has become a 
forbidden finiit not only to the Irish, but to the great mass of 
the English : so far as I have been able to learn it never 
finds a place npon the hoard of thoasands of families, even in 
the country ; and, of course, of tens of thousands in towns ; 
and it is never supplied to our soldiers and sailors. 

I have referred to Soliuus to shew the abundance of Apples 
in Ultima Tkule. If they wore so cammon in the north, it 
may he inferred they were equally so in other parts of Britain, 
That they were cultivated everywhere in the middle ages there 
can be no doubt. Brand's '^ Popular Antiquities*' contains an 
immense number of references to the Apple, The old custom 
of "wassailing" the Apple trees at Christmas to make them 
fruitful (a relic of pagan superstition) was universal through- 
out England and is not yet quite extinct But the trees no 
longer exist to he '* wassailed.'* Even within our memory, 
where large orchards were cultivated we see now only a few 
old, cankered stumps, producing nothing and cumheriug the 
ground. From some cause or other the general cultivation of 
this valuable fruit has become more and more neglected, while 
the population has gone on rapidly douhhng and re- doubling 
itself. 

It is true the science of Horticulture has given us a won- 
derful variety of Apples ; and we know, perhaps, better than 
our ancestors how to prodiice and manage the choicer kinds 
expeditiously and in little space : Mr, Rivera tells us how to 
grow them upon pyramids and dwarf bushes as thick in beds 
as gooseberry and currant trees. But these blessings are not 
for the million, although they could be supplied, without 
difficulty, with Apples equally valuable and eaBily attainable 
at a very cheap price. 



The easiest mode of verifying my assertion that the eulture 
of the Apple is insufficient, is for any person to exainine the 
gardens as he passes through any part of the kingdom. 
Where he may detect one with two or three Apple trees, he 
will find twenty or thirty without one. And yet a single tree 
will produce, according to age, from one hushel to six or 
seven sacks. If well-meaning nohlemen and gentlemen, who 
take BO much pains in constructing what are oaUed '* model 
** cottages" for labourers, would see that these labourers are 
industrious and provident, a well stocked garden would he 
insisted on ; but at present this grand accessory to the cot- 
tage, this vital source of half the year's subsistenccj is left 
out of consideration ; or it is made a matter of little 
consequence. 

There are enormous tracts of ground, tenanted by thousands 
of persons less blessed than the class I have just alluded to, 
which, with just as much trouble as would he an amusement, 
might be cultivated; and would be cultivated if the masters 
of these men did their duty. The better-regulated Frenohj 
even when encamped for a short time upon waste ground, will 
soon convert the waste into gardens, which occupy their leisure 
timOj find them wholesome food and keep them sober, cheerful 
and contented. But in the districts in England to which T 
allude (take for example those of the Brick -makers)* squalor 
and wretchedness, drunkenness and high wages go together. 
Neglected by their masters (who only look to the work to be 
done), their gardenless hovels are the picture of misery. 
Gaining wages enough to keep them, witli provident care, 
through the winter their only solace is the beer-shop ; and 



• In referring to this claas of lubourers I make especinJ aUoflion to tbeir 
general champtei ; and such as I know it tol)e in this county and in Essex* But 
I shc^uld be doing inj antic e to niy friend » Mr, Heury Dodd^ were I not to point 
to his excflUent management and the consei^ueut sobnety afid guod eouduct of 
hiA mtti^ His extaiiSiTe eatablishmenta at Yeading, near Uxbridget fuid in 
London^ prove ^hat can he aecompliahed when tJie master is intelligent and 
pMloutliropic. 
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for moat of the winter months they subsiat by begging or 
flfcealing, or live in the workbougo, I make no doubt that 
gardens would be books of instruction to them, and induce 
habits of foresight, industry and sobriety to which they are 
at present straugers. 

But how are we to provide Apples on an extansive scale to 
make them of general utility ? Nothing is more easy. Be ever 
planting trees. I will give you a notion of what might have 
been done and could yet be done, by the directors of onr rail* 
ways. Who will calculate the exact number of the thousands 
of miles of unoccupied land by the sides of our various lines ? 
It is an easy task, and I here supply an estimate of what may 
be produced in a single mile. One mile would require about 
350 trees, the cost of which, and the labour of planting, 
would be about £15. As good, strong trees should be selected, 
in three years they would pay their expenses; and in a few years 
more we may calculate that, out of the 250, about SOO would 
produce five bushels each which, at 3s. per huflbel, would be 
£150 ; and, of course, if both sides of the mile of railway were 
planted, the returns would be £300; and for 100 miles we* 
may calculate £SOjOOO, But make yet a deduction for con- 
tingencies, and the profit would he enormous. There is no 
reason, moreover, why our highways and byeways should not 
be planted with fruit trees (especially the Apple) ; and also 
the vast tracts of land which surround hospitals, fortifications 
and other public buildings,* One of the most absurd objec- 
tions that has been opposed to my suggestion is that the fi*uit 
might he stolen 1 A highly intelligent friend of mine, who 
keeps a large and reapectahle school, haSj or had, a consi- 
derable space of unoccupied wall, the advantages of which 



* since writing the above I have h&d an opportunity of layicig; my views on 
thia subject before the ChairmEin of tile London, Dover and Chatliam Hail way ; 
■Bd I have hopes that^ in conseq^uenee, my snggestions will be at least partially 
Rdcrpled. If so, it 18 probable we may soon see Uie waste ground of our lines of 
fvdlwftys yielding the ihareholders a good proat ^m an nnlocikGd-far source, 
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for fruit trees I pointed out to him* He met my persuasion 
with the common objection, a fear of stealing* 1 observed ^ 
" yonr boys must eat something ; let them steal : or consider 
" the firuit their own ; and, if you want any^ get tip in the 
'' morning early and steal from them.'* But, where such large 
quantities of fruit aa I contemplate would be grown^ steahng 
to any extent need not be apprehended. How is it that in 
France we see the roadsides for miles lined with Apple trees ? 
Is it that thoFreuch are more honest than we ? If so, let ua 
endeavour to rise to their standard of honesty. 

The French not only grow large quantities of Apples, upon 
which the working classes feed to an extent quite unsuspected 
in our country ; hut they export to England the main portion 
of what comes into the public markets,* 

Before I leave the Apple let me give you the result of my 
experiments on the keeping of this useful fruit I am not 
aware that similar experiments have been made and published- 
The Apples are allowed, generally^ to hang too long upon the 
trees. The ripening of every kind should he anticipated ; 
the fruit should be gathered before the ripening commences ; 
and this process should he allowed to take place in a dry 
cellar, from which the light is excluded. Guided hy this sure 
and simple rule, I haye pre&erved Apples in perfection many 

• '* I have tiiis evetimgi 2Qih Nov., 1815, pu&sed throtigh CoTent Garden, and 
" Been upwords of 1,000 ciiak9 of Apples that have been imported from France ; 
" and not less tlian an equal qmrntity heaped togetlier in warelmuses near Fleet 
" Market, containing in the whole not leas than 40,000 hnshels, The frnil iliSelf 
** consists of fine specimens of several varietiti^, which appear with ua nearly 
"e:Ktinet, and these are grown mostly on the apposUe <!oai*t lo tliis country; and 
** as there tmiai he some cause for the abundant erop iii that country in a aenson 
** when we haTe scarcely any, would it not he adviaahle for our af^eultural 
" goeieties to send over some inteUigent person to inspect the nature of th« 
" orchards in that cGuntry ; and, if possible, endeavour to ascertain in what the 
'* difference of culture consists ? Some writer on agriculture, I tJiink Mr, Younf^, 
" recora mends to young fermers, at certain eeasoris to ' take their nags and st^e what 
" * their neigh boura are about/ Would it oot be «qtiaUy prudent for thi? growers of 
" fruit here to <3iideflVour to find oat whnt their rivals ou the other side of the 
" channel are doing ? The fruit I hare this STening seen is, at a moderate ealeu- 
^* culation, worth twenty thousand pounds, at the price it is selliug for in the 
" Loudon markets*" — Ninh afidtf!S$ed h Prupriei&nt of Orcfim'th etc*^ hy William 
Salisbiiry. London, 1816. 



months after my neighbours' heavier crops, allowed to ripen 
on the treesj have rotted. 

The Pear will, probably, ever remain a luxury. It demands 
more attention than the Apple. There is an old proverb 
which^ to a certain extent, correctly shews the lardineBs with 
which the Pear tree comes into bearing : — 

"He who plkuts Peara 
Flimts for hia heira," 

Now this is trne as regards some varieties of the Pear, if 
left to themselves ; but we may plant and have fruit too with 
perfect safety ; and whereas it has been stated that a seedlintj 
Pear tree may be expected to bear some time in the course of 
half a century, I have one which, althongh only five years old, 
is shewing a promise of fruit buds for 1864. I reversed the 
order of nature ; and instead of allowing it to stand still and 
take its own time, I moved it yearly and restrained its roots 
by pruning. 

Next to the Apple I place the Vine, a tree hut little under- 
stood, although, like the Apple, it might be made a national 
benefit. There is a general belief that the Vine can only be 
made to ripen its fruit in hot-honses and green-houses ; and so 
prevalent is this notion, that a Yine on the open wall, properly 
pruned, is seldom to be seen. People cheat themselves into 
error; and imagining that their convictions are based on 
reasoning, give themselves no further concern and sit down in 
contacted despondency. Onr forefathers knew better (as 
I am attempting to show in my *' Collectanea Antiqua ') : 
they actually made the Vine productive as a standard in the 
open ; and this to a much greater extent than people suppose, 
or are willing to believe ; for the mode of culture which our 
ancestors adopted is now unknown ; and people, seeing the 
Vine constantly fail upon walls, erroneously conclude that it 
cannot succeed under less favourable circumstances. For fail 
it wiUj both upon walls and as a standard in the open, unless 
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what may be called its physiology te studied and understood. 

When this is comprehended we may make sure of secnring 
an abundance of its delicious fruit every year without any 
expense or trouble. I say yearly, because such a season as 
that of 1860 only comes once in a man's life ; and experience 
and a close study of the capabilities of the Vine in the open 
air prove Uiat what is commonly called "a grape season'' is 
but little better than an excuse for ignorance or want of 
industry. How far north tlie Vine can be made prodnetive 
upon open walls is yet to be ascertained. Mr. Hoare considers 
as far as the fifty-fourth parallel of latitude; "and even 
''beyond that in favourable seasons :" up to this point he con- 
cludes that, by good culture, a crop may be depended upon 
yearly.* Although failure does not invariably follow bad 
management, yet it must be confessed that, in our climate, to 
ensure constant success scientific culture of the Vine is 
indispensable. The knowledge required is so simple, the 
leading principles by which the pruner must be guided are so 
few and so clear, that tbe whole art may be attained by a few 
hours* study. On every foot of wall, except such as face the 
north, it is possible to grow a pound of grapes ; and it will 
therefore be obvious how great would be the produce were 
only one quarter of the unoccupied walls of our houseSj 
cottages and gardens stocked with this prolific and valuable 
tree. The above-quoted writer asserts '* that the surface of 
" the walls of every cottage of a medium size, that is applicable 
" to the training of Vines, is capable of producing, annually, 
" as many grapes as would be worth half the amount of its 
"' rental." The Grapes, besides forming a daily dessert for 
months, make an excellent wine, even when unripe ; and so do 
the young shoots, tendrils and leaves which, in large quantities, 
are taken from the Vines in the summer pruning. By the addi- 



* A Fracdcul Treatise on the Culdvation of tbe Gr&pe Tine db open watU; by 
CUment Hoftie^ Sid edition* London i LGtigmaas, 1641, 
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tion of water and more or less sugar wines may be made so 
closely resembling those of Champagne and Anjou in France 
and the dry Rhenish wines that, at a most trifling cost, what 
is now the refbse of the Vine may be converted into a whoJe- 
Bome and cheering beverage, no longer to he restricted to the 
table of tlie rich but attainable by alL 

A productive Vine is now a rarity. Probably on an 
average there is not one to every 50Q houses : I even think 
we may say not one to every 1000 houses. Some thirty years 
since in my immediate neighbourhood, that is to say in 
Eochester and Chatham, one gardener (Mr. Wildish) pruned 
yearly upwards of ninety Yines : now, I doubt if there are 
BO many properly managed and in a fertile condition (upon 
open walls) in the entire county of Kent, On the walls of 
the thousands of labourers* cottages which I have examined I 
have scarcely ever observed a solitwy example. The few that 
are to he noticed, here and there» are usually in a neglected 
and unproductive state and most likely injured by disease. 
Indeed it is not to be expected that the cottages of the 
working classes should be better supplied than the walls of 
their masters' houses and gardens, to which a healthy Vine is 
almost equally a stranger. As for the disease to wliich I 
allude, it is simply a difficulty to be overcome with very 
little trouble. It seems to have been unknown until within 
about 17 or 18 years;* and it aflfects the Vines in hot-houses 
and green- bouses even more than those upon open walls. 
The remedy, which is infallible, is sulphur applied in powder 
to the foliage ; and, mixed with soli soap and tobacco ashes, 
to the whole of the trunk and stems of the trees about the 
month of March, or in April, These ingredients should be 
incorporated with hot water to the consistence of paint and 
applied with a soft brush, 

• Edward Tncker, a gardener at Margate^ ia said to have been the first to 
notice it, in J 84S. It mnU, I tbinkj have been in that or the following year, 
I saw the fe.Lal ravages of the disease {aidium) upon a Black Hamhurg Vine in 
the garden of mj friend the late Mr, Bolfe, of Sjuidwlch. 
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I will not run the risk of tiring your patience, or rather 
of tryirtg it, by a narration of my own experiments on Vines 
upon tile open wall ; but I wiU merely observe they confirm 
in every respect the statements and opinions of Hoare. I 
may say, however, what I cannot find that either he or any 
other writer on the culture of the Vine mentions, that, to save 
time, it is important to ascertain, when Vines are purchased 
to bo reared upon open walls or to be planted in any open 
Bituation^ whether the young trees were struck in the open. 
If not, if they were rooted in a hot house or green house, 
then they will be checked in their growth for one year cer- 
tainly ■ and it may take two or three years before they become 
acclimatised* It is most essential that all growers of the 
Vine in the open ait should know this. 

Next in importance in rural economy come the Cherry ard 
the Plum. Of the first of these I will but mention one va- 
riety, the Moreilo, In speaking of the Vine I excluded it from 
a uorthem aspect* In this the Morello delights. Now, that 
this, the most useful of all Cherries, should always command 
so high a price is a fact only to be ascribed to that general 
want of thought which deprives the greater portion of the 
population of the chance of tasting fruits which nature meant 
for alL It is, perhaps, the easiest Cherry to rear, as it is by 
far the most constantly productive. It will bear in the most 
exposed situations ; and, while others fail, it will in all seasoDS 
yield a plentiful crop. The rent of cottages might therefore 
be further helped by the Morello** 

The productiveness of various kinds of the Plum is ako 
but little understood by the thousands who have gardens or 
courts without a single tree. Mr. Eiversf will tell you what 
his seedlings, raised from the Pricoce de Tours, are capable of 



* Th^ wli^lesale price is UBnaU j from 6d. to Bd^ per pound. 

■^ Miniature Fnut ChirtkHi hy Thomas Bivers, Oth edidont Longntan ii Co*, 
1860. 
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producing ; aud he has seen, approved and introdaced into 

Lis nurseriea for the nse of the world* our Htrood Cluster- 
Damson, wliich, from its amazing fecundityi will teod ti> revo- 
lutionise the Damson kingdom. The parent tree of all I 
bare seen was found in the garden of my neighbour, Mr. 
Herbert, who says it was always worth a pound a year to 
him. Unlike the common Damson, it scarcely fails to hear 
eoormous oropB once in a dozen years; and it would grow 
even in hedges;* or it conld be cultivated as a bush like 
Gooseberry and Currant trees. 

As fur the Gooseberry and Currant^ they grow almost spon- 
taneously ; and are 60 profitable that a gentleman in this 
county told me he paid his rent yearly from Ms currant trees 
alone I Why, when such trees cost nothing but the labour 
of planting cuttings, should they not be found in every cottage 
garden ? Thousands upon thousands of cuttings, capable of 
forming bearing trees in twu years, are yearly thrown away 
in districts where they could be turned to profit without the 
outlay of a penny. 

Let it be understood that a garden well nta naff ed ^oiild not 
grow a less quantity of vegetables from being properly stocked 
with fruit trees. 

Our chief writers on HorticuUarej so far back as Evelyn, 
strenuously urged the nohiliiy and gentry to improve their 
estates and their country by planting fruit trees. But if in 
former times they needed to be reminded and advised, how 
much more, at the present day, should their serious attention 
he directed to the subject ? I doubt if the plantations of 
fruit trees in this country exceed those of * the time of 
Charles II. Compare this with the increased populatioUj 
and we need not wonder that fruit has become an unattainable 
luxury. Landowners should adyise their tenanta to plant; 
they themselves should set the example ; and every farmer 



* Tbfl usttftl pjice of Dfuusons is I2i, per bqshel, 
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should be taught to »ee that his cottagers' and labourers 
gardens be properly stocked. We should go far to exter- 
minate the habits of idleness^ drunkenness and improvidence, 
now so common among the working aud lower classes, if 
we could give them ground for gardens and teach them how 
to work it. Contrast the neatness and the comforts of the 
humblest cottage of the industrious labourer, to which a gar- 
den is attached, with the usual slovenly and untidy dwellings 
of those whose masters have land to give ; but who want the 
heart and feeling to give. The tenants of the two classes of 
dwellings are equally marked in character; and the masters 
are as truly reflected in their men. 

The late Mr. Cobbett, when staying with a Mend in the 
South of Englandj was being driven by him in his chaise^ on 
a eiunmer evening, along a road unusually studded with 
labourers' cottages and gardens. The neat state of the dwel- 
lings, the flowers in front, and the fruit trees and vegetables 
behind, drew from the veteran politican warm expressions of 
admiration and delight, " To whom do they belong ? " in- 
quired Cobbett. He was told ; *' but,'* added his friend, 
■' they are Tories" " Dont tell me," replied Cobbett ener- 
getically, " about their being Tories : they are damned ffoad 
" men." He meant they were superlatively goad ; and so, we 
may hope, the recording angel understood it. 
Believe me to be. 

Mi' Deae Sib, 

Tours sincerely, 

C. BOACH SMITH, 



l^KFLE Place, 
Steoou, Kbnt, 

Jaimary lUh 1803. 



ON THE TYPICAL QDADRUMANA ; 

WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO ST. HILAIRES DIVISION 
INTO CATARRHINE AND PLATYRRBINE GROUPS. 

B^ Cuthberl CoiUn^wood, M.B., F,L,S., Hen. $€€. io tim 
Liverpool Literary and PhUmophical Sacieiy dtc. 



The marvellous notions which, even &t the present time, 
possess the minds of the natives of the regions inhahlted by 
the QnadmmEiDa, are easily acoountad for, when we recollect 
that Linnaeus himself hesitated as to the trne affinities of the 
higher forms. In the last edition of the Systema Natur®, 
which was pnbhshed during his lifetime, (the twelfth edition, 
A.D. 1766,) he has considered the Chimpanzee as a wild 
species of man, under the names of '* Homo nocturnun and H* 
"«yte«/m/' describing him as ** lying concealed during the day » 
*' and going forth during the night; speaking with a hissing 
"sound; thinking, reasoning, believing that the world was 
" made for him, and would eventually bo reBtored again to his 
*' sole dominion,"* All this, it is true, he states only " on tho 
** authority of numerous travellers/' hut still it shews the 
superstitious notions which occupied the minds not only of 
civilised, but of highly educated men, concerning them^— and 
that, Dotwithstandiug the fact that Omelin tells ns ibii spoeidi 
was seen in London in IT38 ; and it is remiirkablo that tho only 
alteration made in this last edition is the infieriion of tho 
word '^ ratiooinatur/' i.e,^ he is capable of reasoning, 



* H&mo n^clurniis. Homo tyfwttritt Ofinsf Dtifenrij?, ttttpun n\hmtu lf*«*iiiU 
erecutrUt nostro dimidio mititiii. Fili kJM, conlorlopliCAll. (h*«H t^iiu^nluil, IfVU, 
pupiU^lle aure^. Patpebrfe iintk^ ifif;||tDll0atlrfi^ I'i'i t^tt" Htmiit 

videt, exit, fumtur. Loqukar flibifo ; iog^lii {twiUft^iimUirt '"^^'* ***^ 

cnussA ixLctam teHuremi ue &lir|niiniio iyrmm ff/n iiHjMfiei^^PS -' "t^'^fiMttt AfN 
peregrinatoriljus mullis. — Lmmri &^mL Nai,f *d* %» IfM 
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Bat it is not the purpose of this commumcation to enter 
tipon the controversy concerning the pithecoid origin of man. 
It is simply alloded to as pointing out the great interest which 
is ever taken in this class of animals on account of their 
remarkable approximation in many points to the genus Honw. 

To render clearer, however, the final object of this paper, 
it will he necessary, before proceeding further, to take a brief 
glance at the classification of the Quadrumana. 

Before the discovery of the great continent of America, the 
zoologist might be be said to be yet acquainted with a consi- 
derable variety of monkeys, and among them, with many that 
are stUi the most remarkable of the order. There were the 
extraordinary Anthropoid Simians, the Chimpanzee^ and 
Orangs, inhabiting the Guinea coast of Africa, and the great 
islands of the Javan sea ; and the Gibbons (Hylobates) or 
long- armed apes, confined to Eastern India. All these, in 
addition to their near approach to the human form (in which 
particular the Chimpanzee, called Troglodytes, after a fabulous 
Ethiopian race, leforred to by Herodotus,* and said to 
inhabit holes and caves, is pre-eminent), are remarkable 
for the absence of the taiL This want in the greater part 
of the group is literally counterbalanced by the greater 
length of the arms, for in all those monkeys which are arbo- 
real in their habits, constituting the major part, the tail 
appears to be a balancing organ » and plays a great part in 
those feats of agility which oall forth the wondering admira- 
tion of human beholders. Next to these Primates, as they 
were called, comes the unique Kahau, or Proboscis monkey 
(Nasah3)j of Borneo, to which the term Simia is so inappli- 
cable- There is but one species of this anomalous genus ; 
what was supposed to be another species is meet likely the 
young individual. The remarkable gen us j SemnopUhecus^ of 
F. CuY., with their slender and agile forms, is exclusively 



* Herodotua, iv,, 183. 
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Indian; and this group ib completed by th^ genus ColahuM^ 
firom Africa, which has only four, instead of five fingers, oa 
the anteriar extremities. These are all distingiiisliabl« from 
the Jir9t groop by their long toilsp and from the mccetding^ 
by the absence of cheek pouches. After these come the 
minute and beautiful Talapoin, the smallest monke7 of the 
old worlds inhabiting the west of Africa ; and the compre- 
hensi^e genus Cerc&piihecti» (inoludiDg the genus Cercocelmn, 
of Geoffroy), whose strong canines and small facial angle 
connect them with the Macaqum^ containing no lees than 
twenty-seTen species. All these are remarkable for their grace 
and elegance of form, frequently for their beautiful fur, and 
for their mild and aifectionate dispoaitiou. They inhabit 
Africa and India, and are distinguished firom the last group 
by their ample cheek- jmuches. 

Following these, is the powerful genus Macacutt, very widely 
distributed, and occupying a geographical range of three divi- 
sions of the globe ; the Borbary Ape, or Tailless Magot 
fMacacuft InuusJ being found upon the rock of Gibraltar, a 
solitary European species. This monkey has no tail ; neither 
has it, like the Gihbons> a counterbalancing length of arin» 
But it must be remembered that this species^ in common with 
most of the group, is not arboreal , but lives chiefly among the 
cliffs and rocky places, where still a considerable, but not an 
equal amount of agility is required. The Barbary Ape makoi 
the transition easy to the last group of (Jymjotiphalotm 
Baboons, all natives of Africa, including the ficrr:i.^ Olnionja 
and the grotesque DriUs, whose prolonged dog-likfi fiHiz/Je, 
enormous strength, and ferocious di»poiKitJon, madily diNlin- 
guish them from all the other Quadmmaua. 

Such are the monkeys of the Old w*jfld ; ami throwKhoiJi 
the whole of these groups, there niiui inch a gunwrnl mmm* 
blauce, that it is evident they beh.fjg f/> iU nmm »y(m, nml 
were fonned, so to speak, ou the same gernrral jJnn. Hui ntlH 



it must be remarked^ that between this last group and the 
Lemuridm (which are Quadrumana, but not true monkeys) 
there ia a wide gap. These latter, in addition to their fox-like 
snout, aud general resemblance to the Insectivora, have sharp 
hooked clawst, in the place of flat nails, and are all, more or 
less, of nocturnal habits. The transition, also, from the almost 
typical Guenons, or Cercopitbeci, to ths almost quadruped 
Cynocephalij is yery rapid ; and the want of some connecting 
links would, in the present advanced state of zoological 
science, have been keenly felt, and perhaps sought for in the 
geological records of the Pleioceene era. 

But the discovery of the continent of Amerioa supplied 
many links In this chain of beings, by disclosing a race of 
monkeys so distinct in form, structure, and habits, from those 
I have briefly referred to, that Geoffrey St. Hilaire speaks 
thus strongly concerning them* It may be remarked, that 
most of the naturalista who have by their labours and writings 
elucidated this class of animals are Erench, '* It is another 
" nature of doubtful beings, between man and the carnivora, 
'* another monkey type. * * * * It is truly another 
"type; just as though the monkeys of America belonged to 
" another epoch of the creation, and as though the species of 
"the two tjTpes had, in their propagation, each retained, in all 
"their modifications, the fundamental peculiarities of each 
"primitive system/' 

Nor is this distinguished philosopher alone in his estimate 
of the broad distinctions which characterise the two races ; 
and I could ijuote an equally pointed remark of Professor 
Owen's,t but further evidence is not called for. 

* G'eat line autre natore d'cti^^ onibi^ia ecttre Thgiuizi^ 4^t les enrDas-siers ; un 
flatra type singe, » , # * C'e^t vmimeut nn autre type, comme 
ai le^ singes d'Am^rique ppovenaieiit d'uue anirfi ^poque de creatiou ; i!t comme el 
les esp^ces des deiii^ type$^ se fusaeui nmltiplie^B ea reteiinnt dans leurs mocUii- 
catioDS le$) traits fondajjieutiiti^c ds clmque syst^tne pmmtif.^' — G'* 8U Hilaire ^ 
Court ^HiUGire Nai> dea M^ofamijerea^ Led. &, p. 4. 

+ Owen, " Odonlogmpliy," vol* i, p, 43 &. 
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I willj therefore^ just point oot some of the most well- 
marked characters by which this new type is disdnguished from 
their prototypea oi the old world. 

Firatj the size of the facial angle should perhaps be men- 
tioned, ahhougli on account of the great variety of this 
angle in different monkeys, it can scarcely he compared in 
the two races* Tliig augle, according to Camper, contains 
SO"" in Europeans, and in soma negroes which he measured, 
it only contained 70^. Now, in measuring the skulls of 
Orangs, Lesson (Sist, Nat, MammifereB^ voL iii, p. 280) 
estimated it at from 60**, eyen as high as 64"*, but Professor 
Owen has shewn {Zatih Trans, ^ vol* i, p, 372) that Lesson 
measured only young animals ; and states that the facial 
angle of the adult Chimpanzee is only 35**, while that of 
the Orang is but S0°, This difference is owing to the im- 
mense development of the jaws in the adult Orangs, which 
is accompanied by a correspondiog amount of brutal ferocity, 
and savage animal propensities. In the Baboons, again, the 
facial angle is considerably lesa^ and every gradation between 
these may occur. Among the American monkeySj on the 
other hand, there are none which so nearly approach man, 
nor any which are so distant from him in organization^ as are 
found in the old world family. Their heads are generally 
round, and their muzzles short, so that the facial angle is 
large J and varies between small Hmits, being from 55"^ to 00* ; 
this angle, therefore, cannot he made use of in these monkeys 
as a character of any importance. 

M, Isidore St. Hilaire, the younger, has given, in the 
Compter renduSf the following general statement of measure- 
menta in certain groups : — 

Gibboua et e^jous .«<. 60 deg, 

Ccroopitheques 50 ,i 

Magot .♦,..,*,.* 40 „ 

Cynocephfiles et Hurleura * 30 „ 

K 
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In the second pla^e, the general size of the American 
type is much smaller than that of the old world monkeyg, 
ThuSj a hne Bpeoimen of the Satyrus rufus^ in the BridBh 
Museum, stands exactly four feet high, and the anterior 
extremitiea measure rather more than three feet in length. 
The height to which the adult Oraug attains is scarcely known^ 
hut that of the adult Gorilla is not a matter of doubt- Many 
other of the higher forms are also of considerable size^ and 
the quadruped Baboons are of no mean proportions; but 
among the monkeys of the new world, the Howlers (Mycetes), 
which are allied to the Baboons, are perhaps the most robust, 
and seldom reach three feet in height. The genus Ateles 
contains the individuals which stand tallent^ and some in the 
British Museum reach the height of three feet ; hut their very 
slender forms and elongated extremities which contribute 
to this height, offer a singular contrast to the thickset and 
robust forms of mast of the old world monkeys. An extinct 
species has been discovered which must have been four feet 
high, but this is the largest known ; and the lowest genera, 
Midas and Jacchus (usually called Marmosets), are not bigger 
than squirrels. 

Third. In the Quadrumana of the Old world many generic 
and specific differences depend upon the presence, absence or 
amount of development of those tubercular callosities on the 
buttocks^ which are more or less defined in all the Gibbons, 
and in most of the Baboons ; and on the clieek-pouches, which 
are so ample in all the family of Oeroopitbecians. Now, these 
two characters are unknown in America ; and not a single 
species of New world monkey is posiisessed of either. 

Fourth- The tail, which is not unfrequently altogether 
absent in the Old world species, is in all the American monkeys 
(with the exception of two species of a genus which is thence 
called Braahyurus) highly developed ; and this not only in its 
length, which is sometimes extraordinary, but also in its 
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capabilities as a prehensile organ* For this purpose, the under 
part of itg extremity i@ bate of hair^ and callous i and is 
capable of being applied as a fifth band with the utmost pre- 
cision ; whichj as those which ore possessed of this organ are 
exclusively arboreal, must be of the greatest service* The 
strength of the vertebral column, and of the muscles attached 
to itj reaches^ in these monkeys, the highest degree of deve- 
lopment, and the excess of power in this one organ results in 
the greater general strength of those so furnished. The extent 
of the callous part of the tail is in tolerably exact proportion 
to its powers as a prehensile organ, and is very constant in 
each species, occupying near one third in the Howlers, and 
two*fifths in the genus Brachyteles, ^fcc. This very remarkable 
feature is pecuUar to American monkeys, and is possessed by 
more than half of the whole number of species. 

Fifth. They differ as to their denial formula. The 
Quadrumana of the old world possess an aiTay of teeth which 
is expressed thus — 

Inc. 1 Oon, }£[ Bicus. £| True MoL ^ 
thus agreeing with man in the number of their teeth, but 
differing i^idely from Mm, and from each other, in the develop- 
ment of individual teeth, and dental tubercles- But the 
monkeys of the new world possess an additional molar tooth 
on each side of each jaw, which thus gives them tlmty-six, 
instead of thirty -two teeth. In the Marmozets, however, 
these additional molars are wanting. The signifioance of such 
changes as these will he best understood by a reference to 
Frof. Owen's valuable work on Odontography. 

Sia^th. Another remarkable point of difference between the 
Quadrumana of the old and new continent is, that all the 
former (including even the family of the Lemurs, which in 
many respects aberrate widely from the monkey type) possess 
both on the anterior and posterior extremities an oppmahh 
thumb; whereas the opposable character of the thumb is. 
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In the latter, oonfineii to the posterior extremities. This is 
undoubtedly a character of importancej but by no means such 
as to justify an attempt at classification upon that character 
alone. Such an attempt was made about thirty years ago, by 
Mr. Ogilbyj but, as might have been ei^pected, it has never 
been adopted ; and hie plan^ which may be found in the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society^ 1836, was to arrange 
all the mammalia which were possessed of opposable thumbs 
on either extremity, in one order, which he proposed to call 
Vheiropoda^ and these again into three sections. The first, 
having the opposable thumb on the hands only, included 
man^ and was called Bimana. The second had the charac- 
teristic mark on both hands andfeei^ and was called Quadru- 
mana, including all the old world monkeys and the Lemuridte- 
The third had it on the feet a lone ^ and was named Pedimanaj 
and included the monkeys of the new world, and another 
family which indeed possess this character, but which few 
would be hardy enough to class with Simioe ; I mnan the 
DJdelphidae or Opossums, Thus, in this fantastic arrangement, 
old and new world monkeys are separated by aberrant Lemnrs ; 
and placental and non -placental animals are mixed up in in- 
extricable confusion. Moreover, there is an old world genus 
(Oolobus) which possesses no thumb at all on the anterior 
extremity ; and as such an animal can hardly be said to have 
the anterior thumb opposable, it must take its place among 
the Pedimana of the new world, far away from its companions 
of the old. 

In the fifth edition of Lyell's Geology, it is stated that no 
fossil remains of Quadrumana had been discovered, even in 
the most superficial deposits ; but since that time (1837), such 
remains have been found, both in Asia and in America. 
Messrs. Cautley and Falconer discovered in the Sewalik Hills 
of the Himalayan range, fragments of a gigautic Simian, 
among the bones of other animals ; and in the basin of the 
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Bio des Velhaa, iti South America, Dr. Lund found the fossil 
remains of an extinct monkey of larger proportions than any 
now inhahiting that region ; but it is not a little worthy of 
remark, although a fact which might have been anticipated, 
that both these relics of a former world are found to assimi* 
late respectively with the o!d and new world typea, the Aeiatio 
species being an Entellas, and the American species having 
probably been a Sapajjon* 

But beside all these diaUnctions which I have shewn to 
exist between the Quadrumana of the New and Old world, 
there was a seYenthj which was remarked by Geofifroy St. 
Hilaire, and founded upon the form and position of the 
nostrils in the two races. No one of those remarkable 
characters which I have before referred to, is diagnostic 
of all the Old from ail the New world Quadrumana ; 
although all of them taken together offer very strong and 
characteristic points of difference ; but the distinction I now 
allude to was considered to admit of such universal appli- 
cation^ that the above eminent naturalist made the basis of his 
classification the terms Calarrhini and Platyrrhini ; the 
former including all the monkeys of the old continent, and 
the latter, all those of the new* The signification of these 
terms I shall preaently explain ; and, meantime, T may express 
my object in the remainder of this communication to be — 

lst» To inquire how far the terms Catarrhini and Platyr- 
rhini are applicable to the distinctions they are intended to 
convey, 

Snd. To shew where they appear to me (according to the 
definitiojis of them ordinarily accepted) to fail in their appli- 
cation. 

3rd. To point out a mode in which I have, by careful 
comparison, been led to think they may be corrected. 

We must let St, Hilaire, himself, explain the terms we have 
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just used. His exposition will be found in the work before 
quoted, aad is m follows r* 

'' Bimim Catarrhini. Characters. The nasal septum very 
" narrow, and the oostrilB opened below the nose* 

" Si mitt Plaiyrrhini. Characters. The nasal septum broad, 
" and the nostrils opened upon the sidee of the nose," 

As far as the position or aspect of the nostrils is concerned, 
this is stificiently exact ; but Latreille gives us more definite 
information concerning the nasal septum. He says t — 

^' Simim Catarrhmi. The septum which divides the nostrils, 
^' veiy narrow ( trfis mince) ; so that their openings ore almost 
" in contactj and below. 

** Simm Plaiyrrhim, It is easy to distinguish these from 
'' those of the old world, by the thickness of the septum which 
*^ divides their nostrils ; a septum as broad, or broader, than 
^' the nostrils, measured in their greatest diameter/' 

In studying the members of this interesting order, one 
catinot fail to be struck with the fact that tliese definitions 
are defective — that they are too general, and admit of so 
many exceptions, that it becomes almost necessary to force 
the rule to meet the exigencies of the examples— a proceed- 
ing whioh every one will admit to be of an extremely illogical 
and unphilosophical nature. It will he found, for example* 
that while the majority of the old world Quadnamana possess 
nasal septa about one -eighth of an inch in thickness, some of 
them exceed half an inch ; and that while, in tlie new world 
monkeys, this septum is sometimes nearly three -quarters of 



* Situjes Catarthiniui, Caracterea. L« cloisoii des narines ^troit^, et IflS 
iiorines ourertes au-dessoas du nes. 

Sini^Gi Pkityrrhinins. Ciuactfetes, La eloison de& narinea large, et leg iiarinea 
ouvertes but lea cdtcs du nez.— Oduts de Fffistohf: NaL des Mamm^feres. 

f Sijiffes Catarrhinifts. La flloi^on qui separe les iLariuieB trt^a iniDi^e, de sorte 
q^ue Iciirs ouverturea &otit presque cotititfties et mferienrefl. 

Sinffes PMifrrhinim. O est f nolle de les distin^er de ceux de I'aiicieii 
oontiiiei^t, a I'epoissur de let elois^u qui aepare leurs nHrmes — ^laUaD iios&i laxge 
ou plUB, que lea iiariut's meeurees daiin leur plus gntud dls^inHre^-^LfttreUht 
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an inoh in thickness, it in some instances barely exceeds 
one-eighth of an inch. It is true that, in a very short time, 
it hecomea evident that the two races are very distinct from 
one another in general appearance ; and that the ensemhle of 
a new world monkey, as disdngnished from those of the old 
world, is so peculiar and characteristic that the stndent is 
BOOD enabled to throw aside GeofEroy s law, in a gi'eat measure 
— not, however, as unimportant, for the more the order is 
studied, the more valmibk is the principle perceived to be, 
although it appears desirable to make an alteration in the 
expression of it 

The shape of the nasal apertures varies considerably in 
various genera of monkeys, as may be easily seen on an 
inspection of any well prepared collection* Such an one, 
especially, is that beautiful series of these animals at the 
Museum of the Jardin dea Plantes at Paris ; a collection^ 
however, as I urn infoimed by Dr. Gray, considerably inferior 
in riehness to our own collection in the British Museum, 
which, ten years since, contained thirty more species. 

The openings of the nostrils of the anthropoid Simians are 
often narrow, and present an appearance during life as though 
they had been flattened or beaten in by violence. The ano- 
malous genus Nasalis I have before mentioned. In it, the 
nose is exceedingly prominent ; but the soptum is certainly 
" tr^s minoe/' Thus, in a fine specimen of this animal in the 
British Museum the nose projects 2f inches beyond the lips ; 
and a straight line drawn from between the eyes to the tip of 
the nose measures 4 inches. The breadth of this organ is 
l\ inch ; " but a stuffed specimen cannot give one an adequate 
" idea of the natural appearance." (Broderip.) 

The Colo hi I shall refer to more particularly presently. In 
the Semuopitheci and Cercopitheci the form and position of 
tlie nose is something intermediate between the Orangs and 
the Proboscis monkey, and indeed if a young spcQimen of the 



latte? animal be examined, it will be found that irs nose is like 
the sajne organ io an adult Cercopithec, only a little exaggerated. 
In most of the Cynocephali, the noetrils are truly terminal ; 
they project beyond the mnzzle and are generally nearly tri- 
angular in form, and have a very narrow septum. QC? In 
the Mandrill they are nearly round, whereas in the allied 
genus, Theropithecm (or Gelada) they are flat and simian^ 
and situated far back, instead of being terminal ; the muzzle 
terminating an inch beyond them in a clavate form. Among 
the new world monkeys there ia not so much Tariety, and 
where it dae& occur, since that variation is favourable to the 
ideas I am endeavouring to set forth, I shall refer to them 
specially in their proper places, 

A few words concerning the Osteology of this part of the 
Quadrumanoua skull may not be uninteresting. The opening 
left by the superior maxillary bones is, in some instances, just 
the reverse of the same opening in the human skull ; and the 
anterior nasal spine is wanting, there being a groove in its 
place. The nasal bone is generally in the same plane as the 
interorbital plate, and is there usually only one. The ascend- 
ing or nasal portion of the superior maxillary hone, which ia 
of greater proportional size than in the human subject, does 
not ascend vertically to the orbits, as in man and some of the 
lower Quadrumana, hut slopes baokwaxds as in the Cyno- 
cephalij and in the carnivorous mammalia, though in a less 
degree* A character by which the Chimpanzee approximates 
more closely than the Orang to the human subject, is presented 
(according to Vrolik) by the nasal hone, which projects in a 
slightly arched form beyond the interorbital plane, while a 
trace of its original separation into two lateral elements 
remains at the lower margin of the consolidated and single 
bone. In the American monkeys the division is often 
evidentj and indeed there is considerahle general resemblance 
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in the skull of Cebus to the human skull, a reeemblftiace which 
is still more striking in the Marmozets. 

In the enunciation of GeofFroy's law as above given by 
himself, there are two elements, which must be examined 
separately. We will first take that one which I conceive to 
be the less important of the two, because it is not involved 
in the terms I have before mentioned ; which may be thns 
stated : — that the apertures of the nostrils of monkeys be- 
longing to the old world are beiow the nose, (" au dessous da 
" nez/' — St Hil, ; " iuf<6rieures/' — Latreille) ; while those of 
the monkeys of the new world are lateral (^' onvertes sur les 
" c6t6s du nez." St Hih) Now I think that it^ on a fair 
profile view of any monkey, the whole opening of the nostril 
can be seen in its full circumference, without foreshortening, 
that opening cannot be said to be otherwise than lateral; for 
if it might be othcsrwise considered, that character would 
become valueless as a differential sign. It being granted then, 
that such a nostril has a right to be considered lateral, let us 
next see whether this lateral nostril is confined to the monkeye 
of the new world, and whether indeed it be constant among 
them. 

I do not hesitate to say that the description of a lateral 
nostril above given applies, not to the new world Qaadrumann 
alone, but also to many of those of the old world, I might 
instance several of the Semmopitheci, in which the whole nostril 
is seen on a side view, especially S, Siamensis* Of the genus 
Colobus are some well-marked examples, especially the Guereza 
(C. Guereza), in which we may absolutely distinguiBh a larger 
aperture in the nostrils on a side view than on any other aspect 
{fig. 0) ; and in some of the Cercopitheci the character is only 
less marked. The Magot (Macacus Inuus) discloses the full 
size of his nostrils on a profile view ; and I think, the terminal 
nostrils of the Cynocephalous baboons might be considered 
as negative evidence against the applicability of the *' narines 
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"inf6rieiireB/' of Latreille and St. Hilaire to the Old world 
monkey B. Indeed, when taken strictly, the only monkey 
which I can undemand m having nostrils opening *' an 
dessous du nez/' is the Prohosds monkey (Nagalia larvattis) ; 
and some, as the Chimpanzee, for example, I should be more 
inclined to call " an dessus/' or " sup6rieiires/' for they open 
upwards rather than in any other direction* 

But not only do some of the Old world monkeys possess 
lateral nostrils, but certain New world monkeys have them 
opening to the front, I admit that in those PlatyrrMni in 
which the nostrils do open to the side (as Cebus hypoleucos) 
and which constitute the majority, the lateral opening is more 
decided than in any old-world monkey whatever^ hnt there are 
exceptions. These are certain species of the genus Ateles, 
for instance, A. Beelzehuth, and all the genus E nodes (fig, 4), 
In none of these can anything like a full view of the opening 
of the nostrils he obtained on a profib aspect. Indeed, of the 
genuB Eriodes, containing three species, a late work on the 
Quadrumana says:* *'They ha^e the nostrils opening in- 
" feriorly," thus allowing at least one exceptional genus. 

We will now examine the other, and more important element 
of distinction ; and the one which has given rise to the names 
Oatarrhini and Platyrrhini ; vix.j the 8iz€ of the nasal septum, 
which is said to he narrow in the old world, and wide in the 
new world monkeys. 

The nasal septum of some of the genus Colobus is as wide as 
many, and wider than some of the Platyrrhine group, and this is 
especially apparent in the Guereza (C» Gnereza) {fig. 5) which I 
have before mentioned as having the nostrils opening lateraUy. 
The septum here measures half an inch in width ; and it is 
scarcely less apparent in the Golobus uiHlnus. lo many of 
the Ceroopitheci, it is far above the average width, as for 



* I1§ ont lei nannea onvertes iDf^iieui'^^ment — Ch^mu HisL des 
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example, ia 0. cynoannis and 0. samango. Amocg the new 
world monkeys, where we are taught to look for very wide septa, 
I may again instance the genera Ateles and Eriodes (fig. 3) as 
exceptional ; and, indeed, T believe that in the first and most 
typical group of American monkeys (tbts Sapajous) the nostrilEi 
are, as a rule, situated more close together than in the second 
and third, or more aberrant, groapa, the insectivorous Geo- 
pithecs, and the rodent Mannozets. In Ateles Beelzebuth, it 
is not so wide as in many Catarrhini, and the genus Eriodes 
(Brachytelea) is confessedly exceptional in this, as well as in 
other particulai's. Thus in the work last quoted, we read — 
" Eriodes, Nostrils rounded, very close together (tres rappro- 
'^ ch^eB)j and rather inferior than lateral ; nasal septum very 
" slightly thickened;"* and in explanation of this misfortune 
^e read further f^'* The genns Eriodes is very remarkable, and 
" seems to establish the transition from the monkeys of the old 
'^ to those of the new world ; they have the nostrils opening 
'* inferior! y, but all the other characters class them among 
" American monkeys ;*' and indeed this septum of Brachytelea 
hypoxaotbus is only one- eighth of an inch in thickness. 
Of the genus Nyctipitbecus also it is said I — Nostrils sepa- 
rated by a very narrow septum, and opened sometimes on the 
side, and at the same time below the nose, 

Bere^ then, we have a genus which in every other respect 
resembles the Platyrrhini, but in this important onOj on which 
the disrinctiye name is founded^ they are exceptional. 

So much for instances ; and having such before us, it 
cannot be matter of surprise that Sir Wm. Jardine,§ when 
speaking of the new world monkeys, in a popular work, has 

• Karines ftnoQdies, trea rflppropliees I'wae de 1 nutre, et plut6t inferieEires t'^e 
kt^rale!^, cloison uusale trfea pen ^pnisile. — CfieiiUf p. 107. 

+ Lea Eriodes eoiit tr^s reniarq\uiblca» pt sembleDt ^tablir le pusfage dea singes 
da Tancien contuient a eeiix du noiiveiui nionde ; ils ont le& uarin«B onvertes 
iuferieuretoent, mftis to«g les autrea caract^rea ks ciaeaent pormi lea singer 
Americftins— 'C?/>* cit p. 11)7. 

I Of 4 cit p. iDUi f Nittuivliit'ft I4brvy voL U MfttMiniaii, p. 16S. 
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omitted to inclnde the nasal characters among the "most 
striking oBtward differences/* 

And here let me not be thought presumptuoiiB or captious 
in finding fault with what has now so long been current and 
unquestioned. I do not hy these observations intend to infer 
that a character franked with the name of St. Hilaire, and 
subscribed to by so many eminent naturalists, is, after what I 
have said, valueless. On the contrary, I believe that the 
tennu Catarrhini and Piatyrrhini are of great significance 
to one well acquainted with the Quadrumauous types, and 
who does not require to make these distinctions a stepping- 
stone to such an acquaintance. I even grant that the Guereza, 
a Oatarrhine monkey, which, nevertheless, has lateral nostrils 
and a wide septum — both characters belonging to the other 
group — is nevertheless very distinct from that other group, 
even in those very characters which it has in common with 
it ; and this paradoxical remark can only be fiilly understood 
by one who is acquainted with the typical characters of the 
two groups ; althougli I hope before I conclude to render it 
less obscure. 

It appears to me that correctness of description demands 
that the far too general expositions of the terms applied to the 
two great families of monkeys by the eminent French naturalist 
should be revised and qualified to meet the numerous excep- 
tions to which I have referred. 

Having, then, pointed out the defects of the de/imiions of 
the terms Catarrhini and Piatyrrhini, and shown that, impor- 
tant as those terms are, the characters ranked under them are not 
cons tan t,^ — it may be asked : If there is so much significance in 
these terms, is it not possible to discover some character which 
is constant and peculiar to both — some invariable mark by 
which the mere tyro could at once pronounce the native soil of 
any one of these animals, whether in the new or the old world ? 
My answer is that^ believing from the very nature of things 
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that snoh a charaoter might he founds I sought for it with 
care and diligeneej and I think I may say I have found a 
character, eqaally simple and invariable, which, accurately 
enuoDiatedj amounts to this :— // the lower angle of each 
nostril he buected^ the imaginary lines huecting these angles 
will J in the Catarrhini^ rapid Ig ^o;^ verge below ^ until iheg 
meet in the mesial plane of the lip ; whereas, in the Plaig?^- 
rhinij the same lines will diYergBfrom the mesial plain ;^ — Ofj 
to state the same facts in a general way i—^The lower angle 
qfihe nostril of an Old world monkey points mward, while 
thai of a New world Monkey points ovitward. Thus — 
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This, it will be seen, depends, not upon the thickness of 
the septum, which, as we have remarked, is a variable cha- 
racter, but upon its form, which is pyramidal in the Catarrhini, 
and of a contracted or honr-glasa shape in the Platyrrhine 
group. 

Thus, in the typical Catarrhine monkeys {fig. 1} the nostrils 
are linear, and almost meet in their inferior angles ^^ ^ 
It will not be necessary, however, to carry the illustration 
all through the two familieSj but only that I should show that 
in those monkeys of both families which most obviously 
aberrate from the descriptions given by St. Hilaire, the cha- 
racter here given obtains to perfection. Thus, in the genus 
Colobus, (figs, 6 & 6) in which, though a Catarrhine monkeyj 
the septum is so wide, the inferior angles will he seen to con- 
verge rapidly ; while in the genus Brachyteles (Eriodes)^ 
(fig. 3) although the septum only measures \ of an inch in 
width, its peculiar Platyrrhine form causes thege lower angles 
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tio diverge from each other. These characters, in fact, I haye 
no doubt, from my observation of the specimens in the 
British Museum ftnd Jardin dea Plantes, are universal, and 
independent of the size of the septum and of the aspect of 
the nostrila. 

In eonclusion, I may remark that, thinting it possible that 
some writer should have seized upon this charaotar, from 
whom I might be suspected to have copied it, I searched a 
great number of works on the Quadrumana, but failed in 
discovering anything more than this, which is a vignette^ or 
tail-piece, copied from Audibert's beautiful work : — 



What this means, whether any perception of the character 
I have endeavoured to set forth, I know noL Audibert gives 
the diagram with no explanation of it whatever that I was 
ever able to discover ; and I shall therefore leave it, as he 
has done, without further remark. 



POPULAR RHYilES AND PROVERBg CONNECT! 
WITH LOCALITIES, 

Second Series^ 

B^ A. Crai^ Gibson, F.8.A,^ Han. Curator. 



This paper ia aoother contritution to a more compreheDstYo 

gathering up of the folklore of the country than has been 
effected hitherto ; that of one of the two counties to which 
the operations of this Society are chiefly dedicated having 
been treated of very ably and thoroughly, in its Transactions, 
by Mr. Wilkinson. 

In a former essay I gave, and remarked upon severully, a 
collection of the scraps of rhyme and old bye-sayings that are 
popular and current in a district immediately south of the 
Scottish frontier. In this I propose to offer, and again to 
remark upon and illusLraie, a series of similar remains^ 
gaUiered from a tract immediately north of that line, and 
forming, prior to the union of the two countries, a portion 
of what was called tlie Western Marches ; in our own times, 
the central division of the fair county of Dumfries, 

An old English ballad deeurihes the Nortli as the country 
where ** every river gives name to a dale f and, in accordance 
with that pretty constant rule, Dumiriesshire is divided into 
three Dales or StewarLries, called, after its principal streaniSp 
Nithsdale, Annan dale and Eskdole, all abounding in natural 
beauty, famous in story and song, and rich in traditional 
romance and historic interest. The district from which 1 
glean jsyj materials is that watered by and named after the 
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river Annan, which rises in a wild mid deep recess in tte 
gouth Hi gill an ds^ known locally as the ' ■ De'il's Beef- tub," 
and, ftfter a winding and varied ooorse of some forty mileB, 
rnns into the Sol way Firth near to the ancient royal hurgh^ 
also called Annan ^ passing, on its way, many an ancient for- 
talice and many a storied field. 

The first old rhyme on my list is one in ^Mch this river 
fignres, along with some of its neighbours, and of which an 
imperfect version has been pubhshed by Mr. R, Chambers, 
in hia extensive collection of local rhymes, 

" Annan, Evan, Tweed and Clyde^ 
*' A' Tin out o* ae hillside. '* 

Much cannot be said for the topographical accuracy of this 

well-known scrap. The four rivers might have been described 

more correctly as running out of different sides of the same 

hill; bntj like the real name of the man who in his epitaph 

had to he called Dunn, to provide a rhyme to the weapon that 

killed himi such proper description would not meet the 

requirements of the rhyme— ^and *■ monarchs are less impera- 

" tive than rhymes," Three of these rivers^ in another equally 

popular jingle, are represented as running a race to the sea, thus; 

" Tweed ran / 

*' Annan wan ; 

^^ Clyde fell and broke his neck owre Corra Linn" 

The metaphorical disaster of Clyde refers to one of the 
beautiful falls made by that river in its course. The eucoess 
of Annan is attributable to the Sol way being nearer to the 
starting point than the German Ocean, to which Tweed runs, 
ou the cast, or the Atlantic, which receives Clyde, on the west. 

Like most mountain -bred streams, Annan is subject to 
heavy floods ; and, though the rich alluvial holms along its 
borders are now protected by sufficient embankments, those 
familiar with the natural features of Annandalc can readily 
conceive the disastrous effects of such freshets upon the 
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tmprotected fields, and will recognize the probable tnitb of 
the old saying — 

" When Annan roars o'er hank and braej 
" The Southiand farmers heart is wae" 
These ancient relics, besides their popular interest^ illueti^ate 
the Gloriously respectful mauner in which the Scotch Low- 
louder, as well as the English Borderer, speaks of his native 
rivers, indicating them as though they were impersonations of 
some vague power ; rarely prefixing to their names the definite 
article, ay the English in general do in speaking of the Mersey, 
^/if Dee, (he SeverUj and so on, bat calling them Tweed, Yarrow, 
Ettrick, &c. ; while the people residing in a district watered 
by any particular stream, call their district, and even them- 
selveSj as well as the river, " The Water/' and are so spoken 
of by their neighbours, occaaionally with the name of the 
river appended — ^^a custom that gives rise to expressions some- 
what puzzling to the Bouthron* Thus, I have heard it said 
of a large assemblage of country people, that *^ A' Corrie 
"water was there ;" and at a fair I have heard a quarrelsome 
rustic assert that he '* could thrash a the Water o* Milk,** 
meaning, of course, not the rivers so called (the latter the 
most lovely of all the fair tributaries of Ann an water), hut 
the tracts of country drained by the Corrie and the Milk. 
Again, at an old-fashioned Scotch wedding it has been said 
of an acdve young votaress of Terpsichore— activity being of 
more account there than grace — that '* she capped the Water 
" at dancing :" that was, she surpassed all the people living 
near it. 

There is an old enumerative rhyme on places in the vale of 
Corrie to this effect— 

" There s Corrie- iea, and Corrie-iaw, 

" Corrie- hill and Corrie-ha\ 

*^ Carrie-mains^ where moudies hork, 

'^ Corrie-common^ Corrie kirk" 
L 



Corrie kirt, I mfty mentioiij liag long Ijeen difliised as a 
place of worship^ — the parish being annexed to that of Hutton 
adjacent. 

Again, the old distich — 

" Up Corrie and down Dr^fe, 
" Thafs the gate to seek a wife — " 
was probably BUggested to its author by the rhyme, for rhymea 
often suggest ideas, and I am not aware of any special 
superiority possesaed by the ladies residing on those streams 
over their fair compatriots. It also illustrates the local habit 
of referring to the direction of a journey as relative to the 
course of a river. 

The second of these two last^raenLioned tributaries of 
Annan, which gives its name to the parish of Lryfesdale, 
19^ beyond all its compeers, noted for sudden and destructive 
floods and for being the favourite resort of supernatural 
visitants. It is perhaps the only river in the kingdom that 
possesses the ugly distinction of having carried away a parish 
church. But as it was done in fulfilment of an old prophecy^ 
attributed to true Thomas the Rhymer, we may assume that 
Dryfe was but carrying out its destiny when it swept away 
the old kirk of Dtyfesdale. The prophecy, still quoted in the 
vicinity, ran thus : — 

'* Let spades and shoois do what theij m&y^ 
" Drijife tcill hae Dry'sdale kirk awat/J' 

That spades and shovels were put into requisition to hinder 
Dryfe of its sacrilegious will, is proved by a case preserved 
in *' Pitcaim's Criminal Trials,'' where we find that William 
Johnstone, the Laird of Lockerbie, whose feudal residences 
in the usual form of a rude square tower, is still to be seen, in 
good preservation, standing in the town of that name, was, 
with his two sons^ his brother, seven other John stones and 
several Bells, Chalmerses, Hall id ays, Kennedies and Hark- 
nesses, on the 14th of January, 1617, "Dilaitit of airt and 
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**pairt of the slauchter of iimquliile James JobnnestouD, in 
'' Kirktoane." The accused, in their defence, state, amonget 
other mattei-s, that *' My Lord of St, Androis that now is, 
"being Archebiechope of Glasgow for the tyme^ hairing ane 
" cair to haif the haill KirkiB within his dyocie sufficiently 
'' plandt : and, efter vizitatbun, coming to the Kirk of Drye- 
" daill, where it was fund he him that the watter of Dryfe ran 
" sa violentlie, efter ane speat, throw the haill kirk-yaird and 
"landis adjacent theirto, that the Kirk it Selif was likely to 
** beoiim rninouB and decay, except the course of the said 
"watter had been divertit and drawen ane uther way thairfra. 
" For remeid quhairof, it was agreit, with consent of the haill 
*' gentilmen of the parochin, that the said watter should be 
" divertit ane nther way ; and accoirding thairto it was ap- 
" pointit that upone the said 25 tb day of April, tbe said 
"William Johnstoun, with the assistance of the parochin, 
'' ssould cum, with spaidis and schules to make ane watter 
'' gang ; in the doing quhairof, the said nmqnhile James 
^' Johnatoun with his sones, cam bodin of weir, and made 
" interruption to the persouns foirisaidis, that war castin' the 
" said watter gang, and invaidit and persewit dyuors of the 
** porsones that were working, for their slauchter ; he occasion 
*' of the quilk perante and invasion, ane etrake was gevin to 
" said umquhile James upon the held with ane spaid or schule, 
" be quhat person the pannell knowis nocht" This extract, 
as well as the remainder of the defence^* affords a very curious 
glimpse of the state of society on the Border at that period. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts made to avert it, tbe ancieut 
church underwent its fate, as fore-doomed, in 1670* In the 
following year a new church waa built at tbe same spot. This 
was also swept away, and then the preeent parish church was 
erected in Lockerbie, a long Scotch mil^away from the river. 



• Gh&o in the Jnmmdale J^jeroirtE— local newspajjer. 
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iJo trace remains of the old kirk save a portion of its burial- 
ground, almost kidden by growing timber^ but sbowiog the 
ancient enclosed burial-places of the Jobo stones of Lockerbie, 
from whom the Douglases of Queeosberry and of Lockerbie 
descend raatenially, and of the Herriesea of Halldykes, the 
recent progenitors of the well-known London hankers and 
the former Chancellor of the Exchequer of that name. The 
old churchyard adjoins the great road from Carlisle to Glas- 
gow, just before it crosses the stream. Many ghastly stories 
were wont to be told of the sights seen about it* It is an 
"eerie'* place to pass in the night time, as I could once 
testify, and has, in all probability, mainly contributed to 
give the river its well-known designation of " Hauntit 
''Drufer 

The flat ground, a short distance below the old kirkyard^ 
was the scene of the famous battle of Dryfe sands, fought 
between the Maxwells and Johnstones, about the beginning 
of the 17th century— the last great fight that occurred in 
the Scottish Marches. Of the sanguinary feud of which 
this murderous affray was hut one incident, the history is 
pretty fully given in Sir Walter Scott's notes to the ballad of 
" Lord Maxwell's Goodnight" — the hero of that beautiful old 
lament being son and successor to the leader who lost the 
day and was slain at Dryfe sands, with three-fourths of his 
followers, consisting of men of bis own name and of the 
other clans of Nithsdale.* 

Another of these incidents, preceding the invasion of 
Ann an dale by the men of Nith, may he noticed briefly, as 
an illustration of the character of the times and the ferocity 
with which these quarrels, the effects oi feudal hatred and 
jealousy^ were carried out. A party of Maxwells, stationed at 
the ancient borough of Lochmaben, were surprised by a party 
of their enemies^ the Johnstones of An nan dale, and retreated 
into the church — there defending themselves. The John- 

• See p. 177 — Note A, 
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stones, to make short work of the siege, collected all the 
comhustibles within reach, heaped them round the church 
and burned the sacred bnilding and those within it in one 
conflagratioa. The savage nature evinced in this horrible 
prelude was equally manifested in the battle* No quarter was 
given, and of the 2,000 men, led by Lord Majtwell, only 500 
escaped, Mauy were slain in the flight — those left wounded 
on the field being afterwards murdered at leisure. Such 
killed and wounded were for the most part fearfully slashed 
across the face, which description of wound was inflicted 
by a back-handed sword^stioke, for which the Johnstonea 
were noted ; and that stroke forms my reason for noticing 
this sanguinary afi"air — for, ever sincej a back-handed blow 
has been known on the Border proverbially as '' ^ Lockerbie 
'' lickr 

Sir Walter Scott says — ^^ Lord Maxwell, a tall man and 
" heavily armed, was struck from his horse in the flight and 
" cruelly slain, after the hand he had stretched out for quarter 
'M\ad been severed from his hody." This has probably been 
suggested partly by a verse in the ** Goodnight/' 

" Adieu, Drumlanrig, false wert aye, 
" And Closeburn in a band ; 

'^ And the Laird o* Lag, frae my father that fled, 
" When the Johnstone struck off his hand/' 
Neither the ballad, however, nor its great annotator, is sup- 
ported by popular tradition ; for, in the neighbourhood of the 
battle-field, it lias always been related that the defeated chief- 
tain underwent a still more miserable doom ; — that, when his 
army was routed, he was left wounded on the battle-ground — 
found there by Dame Johnstone of Kirk ton (wife, probably, of 
tlie worthy that interrupted the efforts of his neighbours to save 
the church), who, with her cummers, had resorted thither, pro- 
bably, in quest of pluuder, and by her killed outright with the key 
of her husband s tower, which ^tood close at hand ; aii unlikely 
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weapon we should now say, but it is well known that the keys 
of these Border holds were of quite sufficient magnitude for 
such ti deed. Until lately a largo old thorn tree, well known 
as "Maxwell's thorn/* marked the spot where this atrocity 
was perpetrated ; hut, much to my Tegret, when I visited the 
ground, in 1861, it had disappeared, having, in all probability, 
been carried oflP, like the church, by the insatiable stream. 

The clan that won the victory at Dryfe sands has been 
located in Annandale from an unknown date, and probably 
took its sumame from the parish of Johnstone, ivhich lies 
along the west side of the Annan, below Moffat, and which 
boastSj or lately boasted, that it has within its limits no lawyer, 
no doctor, no dissenting place of worship, and no public honse 
— without doubt a very enviable list of immunities. 

The Johns tones were distinguished ahmg the Border as 
^' The gentle Johnsiones ;" and their vaunted antiquity, their 
numbers and prosperity have given rise to the following 
quatrain ; — 

** Within the bounds of AnnandaU 

*' The gentle Johnstones ride ; 
*' A thousand gears theg have been there ^ 
** And a thousand gears theyU bide:' 
It Js hardly necessary to state that the epithet ** gentle " 
here need not be taken in its modern acceptioo. Their true 
character in *' the old riding times,'* as well as that of a neigh- 
bouring clan, may be gathered from therh}ane often quoted in 
their own district : — 

" Ca\ cuddie^ ca — 
" The Johnstone^ and the Jar dines ride thieves *'/** 
Occasionally varied thus— 

" The Johnstones and the Jar dines rin away w% a'C* 
Strongly suggestive, too, is the often- cited rejoinder of the 
old Lockerbie wife to the remark of the beggar, who, after 
vainly soliciting alms between the town head and the town 

* See p, ITS— Note B. 
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footj exclaimed- — '* I'm tlimkiDg there's nae Christians i* 
'* Lockerbie I " — " 'Deed no ! We're a Johnstones and 
" Jardines here ! " Sir Walter Scott, after quoting a less 
racy version of this anecdote, says that the reply hore refer- ^ 
ence to the family called Christiai]* located in Cumberland. 
There can be no donht, howe¥er, that it was given in all good 
faith as the speaker's conviction of the ahsence of compati- 
bility between the Christian character and that of the names 
in question. The Chris tianSj a Manx more than a Cumbrian 
family, were never heard of as a name at Lockerbie, and the 
good people there have always told the story as showing the 
state of society from which they have so happily emerged, 

Of the domestic condition of these Johnstones and Jardines^ 
as indicated in their hotel accommodation some century later 
than Dryfe sands, we have an amusing glimpse in the journal 
of an English traveller, who passed a night at Lockerbie, in 
1704, and described his lodging thus; — "The room wherein 
" I was to lay was overflown with water, so that the people 
" layd heaps of turf for me to tread upon, to gett from the door 
*■ to the fire-place and from thence to the bed ; and the floor 
** was so worn in holes, that, had I tredd aside a turfe, I might 
" have sunk up to my knees in mudd and water * and no better 
" room was to be had in this town. Nay, what was worse, 
" my room had but half a door, and that to the street ; and 
"the wail ivas broken down at the gable, so that my room lay 
" open to the stable. . . And yet these people had French 
" wine, though it was spoiled for want of being properly 
" cellared." 

One of those verses that we find connected with many 
other places, suggested by the symphony of steeple and 
people, exists here and, besides affording a glance at the 
sanitary condition of old Lockerbie, shows that the good folk 
there, in their fonner condition, held in proper appreciation 
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that very Scottish proverb — "The clartier the cosier." It 
rans as foUows ; — 

" Lockerbie s a dirty place: 

" A kirk without a steeple ; 
" A midden-hole at ilka door ; 
" Bui a canitj set o' people,*'^ 

Without doubt the old folk at Lockerbie pogsessed the 
happy faculty of being "contented m little and canty wi" 
" mair ;*' for the proverbial Lockerbie fairing—" a bawbee 
-* bap and a bottle o yill" (that is, a halfpenny roll and a 
bottle of heer) — would lead ns to infer that where these, to 
Englishmen always ordinary viands^ were a holiday treat, the 
every-day fare must have been homely iadecd. 

Times have changed, and place and people have altered 
with them. Tho fairings at Lockerbie are more in accord- 
ance with the luxury of modern times ; raidden-holes have 
ceased to be right things in wrong places ; the inns in that 
prosperous and tidy little town are quite equal to those in any 
place of itB class ; that there are Christians there and there- 
about has been recently proved by a noble contribution to 
the distress fund ; the chief of one of their thieving clans is 
Sir William Jardine, the distinguished naturalist ; and the 
present Johnstone of Ann and ale, who has claimed hut not 
established his right to the Marquisate and Earldom once 
held by the family, besides representing the chief of the 
merciless sept that won the day at Dryfe sands, represents 
also the county in the English Parliament as doucely as 



• I have given elsewhere oue o£ thea* '* steeple and people " Thymus, oonnected 
witli Bownesa on Windermere, TLb Rev. Dr. Hume informs me of one referring 
to Dromore, in Ireland — a venerable little town^ that irae tlie seat of a Biebop, 
Jrom the early dftte of 550 down to 1S48. The diadch mns thn^^ 



" KEnh clmrch— low ntHple ^ 
' i)iri7 town and proud peopile/' 



Mr. Bantlleflon of Wliitehayen 1ms eonimunicated another^ whif^h he snyg was 
once poated on the door of a churc^h near Carlisle :^— 
"■ Low charcli— hlgli iteejsle ; i 
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though his forefathers had been orderly and well condocted 
as those of any honourable member there. 

It was customary with old people when they wished to 
express their opinion that the means employed for the attain- 
ment of any proposed end were inadequate to the object in 
YJew, to quote a couplet to the followiug efibct^ — 

" Andrew Macmiie^ that lived at the Quaas, 
" Had a rusti/ auld pistol to shoot at the craws.** 
The places that rejoice in this euphonious appellation are 
a number of scattered houses, cottages and small farms, 
occupying what was once the common or town-moor of the 
little manicipality I have named so often. 

A vense asserting the old forest- like condition of the country 
and the extent of territory once possessed by another Borde]: 
name, was frequently heard formerly, I have not got this 
accurately, but the following is the gist of it : — 
" Frae Ann an -Jit to Ernc/c-stane, 
" Men and hor^e lang syne hae gane 
"' 'Netk f^reen wood gay — and a the way 
** Upon the lands o' Hallidatf ! '* 
Though the Hallidays do not figure prominently in Border 
history, it is probable, that in its pre- historic period, which is 
not Tery distant, say before the time of Edward I, they were 
an important sept, and held large possessions. It may be 
remembered by the readers of old romancej that *' Wallace 
" wight/' to whom, the foremost of ail her many heroes, 
Scotland is but now erecting a monument, apostrophizes one 
of the name as '' Tarn Halliday— my sister's son so dear.** 
For the last five centuries, however, their star has paled 
before that of the two leading clans. 

One of the rhymes I have quoted commences like that 
originated by a famous Robin GoodfelloWj known as ** the 
" Brownie of Bodsbeck/' whose gratuitous services, similar to 
those of Milton's *' lubber-fiend,'' were given nightly and (of 
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" Five wighter cariins werena found, 
** The soutb countrie within/' 

A summftry of the topography and characteristics of five 
towns unequalled for terBeness and aptitude. 

A hrother of one of the memhers for Liverpool now sits in 
the British Parliament for these old horoughs. How they ware 
represented in the Scottish Parliament, when each had a mem- 
ber of ita own, we may infer from the account of a traveller, 
previous to the union, who, at Annan found that the landlord 
of the principal inn was waiter and ostler to his own estah- 
lishment, was cliief magistrate of the borough, and also repre- 
sented it in parlianient. I have heard that the officer of the 
House of Commons who calls over the names of the members 
and of the places they sit for was formerly, perhaps still is, 
in the hahit of mis-pronouncing the names of ail the five 
boroughs of the district, thus — " Dumfries, Ann^n, Kirkcud- 

V 

" bright, Sancuehar, and Lotchmab^n." 

One or two curious sarcastic proverbs connect themselves 
with Lochmaben. Thus^ of a person who sorus {anglice^ 
sponges) upon his neighbours generally, it is said — ^^ He gangs 
^^frae house to koumy like the ^ousting bane a* Lochmaben" 
This *' gousting bane " was the bone of a dried joint of meat, 
of peculiarly high fiavour^ which, as averred in the diairict, 
was passed round the town, when meat was scare Cj to impart 
its taste or *^goust" to the several pots of broth in course of 
preparation. Again, when in England a man would be said 
to *' crow loudly on his own dunghill/' in Aunandde, it is 
said — *' He harks wi his hack at the hauid, like the dogs o 
" Loclmiaben,'' that is, he boasts or theatens with a hold or 
place of retreat near at hand. 

One of thos6 ennmerative rhymes that are of such freijuent 
occurrence in many parts gives the names of six piaces in the 
parish of Lochmaben— 
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" TIw Hartwood, the Carthet, 
" The Cocket-hin-brae ; 

" The Busk and the Sma'holm, 
*' And the clariy Hightae," 
The clacban qualified by this Scottish adjective is the 
principal member of the little confederacy, called " The four 
" toona o' Loehmaben." For a curioua account of the inhabi- 
tants of those placcSj J must again refer you to Sir Walter 
Scott's Minstrelsy of the Border, where, in his notes to the 
ballad of *' The Lochmaben Harper," the peculiar privilegea 
and tcuures of '' The King's kindly tenants/* or *' The Xing'a 
"rentallers" as they are called^ are explained fully and 
pleasantly. 

The ruins of Lochmaben castle, the family seat of tho 
Bruces, Lords of Annan dale, a line that gave to Scotland her 
greatest monarch j occupy a peninsula running into one of the 
lakelets — and what remains of them forms a monument of the 
lingering VandaliBm of the neighbourhood * for, in the words 
of a local chronicler, " they have served as a ^[uarry to gene- 
" rations— all the outer and inner surfaces of the walls are 
'^ gone, leaving only the strongly cemented rubble work; they 
"have supplied stone for numerous farm buildings and many 
'^ houses in the town, including the new school built in 
'* 18 — ." This castle with its outworkSj covered a space of 
sixteen acres, and was the strongest fortress on the borders. 
In Bellenden^s translation of Hector Boece, we find a curious 
passage relating to it, and to the people around. "In 
" Annandaii is ane loch namit Lochmaben, fyve miles in 
" length apd font of breid,* full of uncouth fische, Besyde 
"this loch is ane castel under the same name, maid to dant 
" the incursions of theuis. For nocht alianerlie in Annandaii, 
** hot in all the dalis afore rehersit ar mony Strang and wicket 
'* theuis inuadin the cuutre with perpetuall thift, reif, and 
V A buge exaggeradon. 
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eoquiry as to the nature of Ms studies, said he was learning 
tte way to heaven. On being asl^ed if he had found it, the 
boy replied, " Yes ! we have to gang by yon tower and 
" then come in by that farm toon." The boy's meaning was 
made clear to Steele^ on his learning that the tower was called 
EepentancBj and the farm, Relief, and the common saying 
remains, that '' The wmj to heaven is oer hy Uepentance^ and 
" in hy Relief J' Such a play upon words, even on so solemn 
a subject, is by no me ana rare in Scotland. 

We arc upon classic ground here, for the tower of Repentance 
almost flings its shadow over the birthplace of Thomas 
Garlyle; and Susanna Hawkins, the poetess, has built herself a 
bower on the estate of Relief, and lives there in comfort; and 
respect upon the proceeds of her Hterary labours. The parish 
of Hod dam also, has the honour of containing the town of 
Ecclefechan, proverbial throughout Scotland for high breeding 
and politeness, inaomneb, that it is common to hear rude or 
vulgar people advised to '* ff^ng to Ecclefechan, for half m 
" Saturday^ to Uarn maftners." The period assigned as suffi- 
cient for the purpose, is saggestive of the means of improve- 
ment in operation there. 

A proverb formerly current ahmg the Border refers to a 
custom now happily worn out, that of making funerals 
occasions of fefitivity, and often of debaucbj which indeed 
was the rule in all the rural parts of Scotland, and was 
due, no doubt, to two prominent characteristics of the Scots ' 
people. First, their disposition to make all gatherings of 
neighbours seasons of festivity ; and^ secondly, the national 
tendency to hospitality^ impelling the friends of the deceased 
to entertain handsomely those assembled at their home, even 
for the saddest of all the offices of friendship. The proverb 
says, that *' A Border buryiny is better than a Caret 
*' f Carlisle J wedding ^ It serves two popular purposes — 
lauding their own hospitality, and throwing an imputation of 
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stmginesB upon the bui'gesses of the nearest English town. 
That burids were oot the luguTirious afTairs they are now, is 
shewn in an anecdote recently forwarded to me, with the laBt 
quoted proverbj by a valued friend in the North.* A family 
named Ivisoii was remarkable for the habit of indulging in 
loud obatreperouii mirth. Once when the inhabitants of a 
village were waiting out of daors to see a fbneral procession 
p^B, an old wife announced its unseen approach thus— 
" They are coming now, I heai* the Ivisons laughing ! *' 

With these funereiil fragments I may appropriately conclude 
this small collection of shreds and patches once observable on 
the surface of social life in an int^jrcsting district— a district 
in which the contrast between present and comparatiTely 
recent times is perhaps more marked than in almost any 
other. Within my own limited remembrance the difference is 
strikingj not to say saddening, to one who, in his youth, was, 
without recognizing theii' true character and significance, 
thrown into frequent and familiar relations with vestiges of a 
bygone state of society^ traces of a peculiar feudalism now 
faded and lost, save in so far as they remain in the recollection 
of those who, as in my own case, have, almost unwittingly, 
kept them in memory to be reproduced fortuitously on some 
such occasion as the present. 



Note A. — la a modam local poem callad '^ The Battlo of Dryfeeands/ 
by William M'Vitie, the clilefa that followed Lord Maxwell's beuiner 
and tJifl numbers of their seyeral contingents, are thus recounted :— 



'* Bravo CrfohtoD did qo hundred lead, 
" As good ae e'er did vreapoii ^leld ; 
*^ Like ruahmg tarrent s^gmed ihmr speed 

"At onset un the lifittle field, 

" Dmmlanrig brought an imiidr^ed mofe, 
"Inured to bi-QlJs mid batQea Iqm^ ; 

^'^Klrkpatrick'e follow era full fonraoore, 
** A VI haul thy ^ active^ youDg and stroDji'. 



'* DalHwintoti flQinbered eighty nine, 
" Ao many followed tmire Cowhill, 

' All clad in daj74iag armomr fine^— 
** Tli^ir leaders famed for martial skill. 

" Full flfly mpu CcuiiEinlloEih lad* 
" So truly ti-aioed to »ifford aud shield, 

'* His worthy gelf^ a irai-rior bred, 
" Had foui^bt in meoiy a far-fasjed fl^Id* 



* WDii Bandle&OD, Eaq.» of CrofthiUi Wbitehavent 
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♦* Who gAin>)t the John^toneH long hsif 

" From b«nks or j£ i^ bnndr&a hromglit. 

" Th& oftapriDg of the JLongDevineii'a , ' 

" Brate Cfaart^rlH ap in EilbUi ardis«, 

" With Bixty falliiwerfi at hU be«]Qj, * 

** Am good ai e'er enQooiite'red Ibe*. 

*' The L*i id of Lap b ro u gfc t li fty-foiir» 
** YoQOg M«w<r4], too, of IJr^icikciORidc, 

"With Armed folio welt^ f nil fo urBcore^ ' 

**So praodly miirobqd Ui ronriial pridij. 



' The Ahhot of New Abbey c 

** With ftai RD handred men of mi«^ j 
' CirlaTerockfi Yleur brought the Bunet 

*' AU trained and ready for the figliL 

The town Dumfriefl two hundred Mnt, 
" All picked nod ohOHfl& every oae ; 

With til em their provost, MKrwell* went, 
" A bold, Itilrepid^ duSag num. 

' Lord Jifiiswf^ll'fl ovrn depeodenia rose, 
•' Eight hundred warnorfl trulv bred ; 
Klrkconoel doth the reckoning clcfl«, 
" Au hundred valiant yoatha be led " 



Making together the sum of SlO^i men, of which mimber, the rliym- 
iog chroikicler states, only 510 returned to their homes. The leaders 
named were all men of note ; ** Crichton" of Saoquhar wag ancestor of the 
Earls of Dumfries,— Douglas of *' Drumlanrig/' of the Dukes and Mar- 
quesses of Queensherry, — *' Kirkpatriek" of Closeljum of the '* Knights 
'* of Closeburn" and, hy the female line, of the present Empress of the 
French^ — ^*'DaLzier' of Glenae, of the Eark of Camwatli^—Grierson of 
" Lag." of the famous persecutort from the traditions respecting whom 
Sir Walter Scott framed that terriblo episodical tale of diahhrie in 
** Bedgauntlet," aad of the Qriersons, Baronets. An ancestor of 
" Charter is" of Ainisfield figures in *' Tlie fair Maid of Perth " The other 
Nithsdale leaders were chiefly Maxwells. Lord Job d stone is said to 
haTe been aided by the JardineBj Bells, Xrvings, Armstrongs, Carm- 
therses, Homes. Lawsons, Grahams, Elliots, Murrajs and^ most important 
of all, tha Scott s of fiuccleugh. 

Note B, — Tlie old ballad of " The lads of Wamphray " recording a 
reiving exploit of a branch of the name located in that rural pariah^ 
proves that the character given " the gentle Johnstones"' in this distich 
ia by no means unmerited. It relates that 

" 'Tween the Oirih-heflifi and the LangwDOd-oa' 
** live the Galli^rd ami the GalliiLrcl'it meai 
** But ,^d tlie Ii&da o' LfBTerhay 
** They drovo Oao Criohton's gpai' away« 

" It i» the lads o* Lelthenlia' ; 

" The greater roj^e^ amang tbetn a' ; 

" Bnt and the lads o' Stf^fenblgginj 

'^ They broke th(r house in at tbe riggin'. 

" The lads a' Fbigland a±id El back hill, 

'^ They *bi*o nflTer for good but aye for fll ; 

" 'TweeD the bta^^wood bu^tb and the Longsidei Mil 

" They etole the brokJt cow and the banded huU. 

'* It la the laxlHi o' the Girth headi 

'^ The de'irA io tbem fpr pride nod greed ; 

" For the <iaUiard and the GaXliard'a men, 

*' Ihey ne'er saw a heree hot Uiey mode it their ^n" 

The places named in this rude old ditty are all in the parish of Warn 
phr ay r which is separated from that of Johnstone by the river Annan. 



LOCAL CHIT-CHAT OF THE *' FOETY-FIVE/' 
By Lieut. -Gen, the Hon, Sir E. Oust, DMM da,, PreEident. 

(Rkad Tth Novehbbb, ISdl.)* 



The following correspondence relates to a very interestiiig 
period in the history of England. After a long interval of 
peace, both at home and abroud, the country was suddenly 
alarmed by the victorious march of a wild multitude out of 
the Scotch Highlands, who, led by a young Prince of the house 
of Stuart, had not only defeated and dispersed the Kings 
troops and already taken possession of the northern capital, 
but DOW threatened an inroad into England. It may well 
be conceived what a commotion must have been occasioned 
in the quiet hills and valleys of the border counties by the 
expectation of a sudden condition of intestine war, and bow 
Lancashire, Cheshire and North Wales would soon eateh the 
infection. There was well known to be, in those counties, a 
strong party in favour of the old family^ andj when no one at 
such a moment dared trust his neighbour, there could be none 
so fit to rely upon for advice or information as a friend in 
the capital^ — especially when it is remembered that a news- 
paper was at that period but a hebdomadal luxury , and the 
market gossip was very uncertain and not likely to be at all 
assuring at such a moment of peril and alarm to a country 
community. 

The private letters of a barrister to a country gentleman 
are not likely to add much to oui' knowledge of the secret 
causes of events, bat they are interesting in a lower degree, 
OS illustrating what the mass of the community thought of the 



* Yah U, N.&., p* 173. 
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events of the period, and especially to the Historic Society, 
when it ia considered that the palatine countieB of Chester and 
Lancaster were, to a very considerable degree, affected by the 
episode of the *' forty- five;" and indeed the more especially 
because there is now conclusive ground for believing that it 
had been the intention of the rebels to pass through them 
into North Wales, 

The first letter of this collection is dated October, 1745. 
The Pretender was at this time at Edinburgh, He had 
entered that city^ with his army, after the battle of Preston- 
pans, with every token of triumph. The news of this battle, 
which told the complete overthrow of all the force that 
Government had been able to send against the insurgents^ 
occasioned a violent revulsion of public feeling in favour of 
the victor, and spread proportionate consternation among all 
who had any interest in the Hanoverian cause. The whole 
of the Scottish state-officerSj as well as many inferior persons 
enjoying public trostj betook themselves to flight in dis- 
guise to England or to remote parts of their own country ; 
and in all Scotland there did not remain a single friend of 
Government who ventured to declare himself, excepting those 
who kept the fortresses ; for the main strength of the British 
anny was absent at this moment in Flanders. 

It is the opinion of many that had Charles at the time 
made a descent upon England, he might have dislodged his 
Majesty from St* James's and exchanged with Hmj for a time 
at least, the titles of King and Pretender. However, the 
cause recovered heart, as may be seen from an extract 



royal 

of a letter from London : 



October, 1745. 

I think I may now coogratulate you upon the appeamncea we 

have of bringing our enemy s schemes to destruction ; and I 

cannot help thinking but that Gopee miscarriage has been the 

means of reusing great numbers out of that great indifference 
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wliich has been too long shown for the Government, and will, for 
maoy years to come, make us more united thaa we hate been for 
mauy years past. 

Until this time the Englieb Government had thought but 
lightly of tMs rebellion ; but now tliat matters had become 
nlai'miug. King George returned in haste ii'om Hanover, and 
an aiiny was sent to the North, under Marshal Wade, to meet 
the Highland araiy ; but by the time tlus reached Newcastle the 
Pretender was already on hia march into England. In the 
meanwhile, on the 13th of November, after a short Biege^ 
Carlisle capitulated and the insurgents seemed to have nothing 
to do but to go forvs^ard to London, in order to accomplish their 
object. Their route lay by Shap, Kendal and Lancaster to 
Preston, where the aimy rested on the S7th, From Preston 
they marched to Wigan and from Wigan to Manchester, At 
Manchester a drcumstance occurred, which is worth recalling 
to our memory, as it shows the individual enterprise and 
courage of the Scottish partisans and tlie general terror with 
vdiich the English were already seized/ A man named DicksoHj 
a sergeant, enhsted from the prisoners taken at Preston, having 
got a day's march ahead of the army, entered Manchester, 
with a boldness which almost surpasses belief, on the morning 
of the 29th, with his mistress and a drummer, and immediately 
began to beat up for recruits. The populace at first did not 
interrupt 1dm, conceiving the whole rebel army to be near the 
town ; but as soon as they knew that it would not arrive till 
the evening, tbey suiTounded him in a tumultuous manner, 
with the intention of taking him prison er^ dead or alive. 
Dickson presented his blunderhuss, which was charged with 
slugs, threatening to blow out the brains of those who first 
dared to lay hands on himself or the two who accompanied 
him ; and by turning round continually, facing in all duecdons 
and behaving en vrai lion, he soon enlarged the circle which 
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a cro-wd of people had formed around Mm, Having continued 
for Bome time to mancenvre in ihia way, those of the inhabi- 
tants of Manchester who were attached to tlie hoose of Stuart 
took arms and flew to the aseistance of Dickson, in order to 
rescue him from the fury of the mob — so that he had soon 
Bome five or six hundred men to aid him, who dispersed the 
crowd in a very short time. Dickson now triomphed in his 
turn and, putting himself at the head of his followers, proudly 
paraded the town undisturbed the whole day, with his drummer, 
enlisting all who offered themselves to he enrolled in the 
Pretender's cause. That same evening, on presenting 180 
recruits to the Highland army on their mai'ch, it was found 
that his whole expenses did not exceed three guineas. This 
adventure afterwards gave rise to many a joke at the expense 
of the town of Manchester, from the circumstance of its having 
heen taken, with all its 30,000 inhahitantSj by a sergeant, a 
drummer and a girl ! 

The recruits were immediately embodied with the others 
who had joined in England — the whole taking the name of 
" The Manchester Eegiment,'* — and were commanded by 
Mr, F. Townley, of a very old Roman Catholic family in 
Lancashire, one of the few volunteers who had yet joined the 
Prince, Such accessions, however, were very far inferior to 
what the insurgents had expected, or their predesessoi's had 
experienced in 1715* At that period Ijanc as hire was nearly 
all devoted to the Stuart cause ; hut it is evident that the 
lapse of thirty years had quenched the flame of Jacobitism 
among the common people, and that even in the minda of 
the gentry it then burned only with a dim and wavering light. 

It was now expected that the Pretender and his army would 
march into Wales ; and aU the bridges over the Mersey in 
that direction had heen broken down to retard their motions. 
It was at Manchester that Charles published the following 
curious proclamation : — 
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To the Inhabitanta of Mancbeeter* 

His B* H* being informed that seveml bridges bad been pulled 
down in tbis cotiotry, be has given orders to repair tbem forthwith, 
particularly that at Crossford^ which is to be dooe this night by 
his own troops^ though Ms R. H. does not propose to use it for hiB 
o\i-ii army, but believes it will be of service to the country j and if 
any forces that were with General Wade be coming this road, they 
may have the benefit of it 

Manchester, November 30, 1 746. 

The following letter is dated November 28thj 1745, and 
shows the fears that were entertained by those who had friende 
in Wales, It was written by Mr. Hutton of Hertfordshire, 
to his brother-in*law, Mr. Yorke of Erddig, 

Pear Sir, 

I begin to be in concern for you and your family, on 
account of the rebels ; but, by the best intelligence I can get, I 
hope they will not be able to reach Wales j however, I don't in 
the least doubt, from your great prudence and good judgement, 
but that jou will take all proper precaution in case they should. 
If you shoald think it advisable to come southward, as far as us, 
you can surely want no invitation. We should all, I daresay, 
rejoice to see you ; and I don't doubt but my mother has men- 
tioned it to you : if not, I am sure it praceeds from not knowing 
the danger you are in. I have it for good authority that the 
rebels have dwindled to about 4,000 fighting men, which, com- 
pared to Ligonier*s army, is but an handful of men. Judge Rey- 
nolds assured mo to-day he will have 1 2,000 old disciplined troops, 
with three battalion of the guards at the head of them, besides 
the now raised regiments, and he thinks they cannot get by him 
into Wales, Warrington bridge is broke down, which, Mr. Perkins 
tells me, will retard the march of the rebels two days. I saw a 
letter from Penrith, which gives an account that the rebels are 
drawing their baggage back to Carlisle, and it is supposed from 
thence they are about to retreat. You have seen the account of 
the privateer taken by the She^mess man-of-war. We have no 
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particulara yet of tbe persons on board ; but it is generally thought 
the younger brother of the Pretender b one of them. 

The worat piece of news in town, I think, at present ia that the 
Government cannot raise njoney for present Gorrice at the rate 
it has done of late years. I am told that the moneyed people 
insist npon 4i- per cent. Should they prevail in itj it will be 
£xing the interest the Govemmeot must pay for al! the money 
they want to raise this year, and ^vill be a great detriment to the 
present proprietors of the funds and annihilate pait of our 
fortutiea. Another thing, all trade is clogged, a good deal at a 
staoid and no money to be got but a little silver. 

I am. 

Yours, &c,, 

MATTHEW BUTTON, 

Another letter of the same date, 28th November, is written 
by a laTvyer in London to Mr. Yorke, 
Dear Sir, 

I had your last favor, and wag rejoiced to find yenr 
uneaBiness on account of the rebels* progress towards Cheebire 
was abated, awd though they are since advanced much further, yet 
as the Duke with his army is, I hope^ by this time advancmg 
towards them, and preparations are making at Chester for a 
vigorous opposition to their coming into Wales through Chester, 
I am willing to believe that should they slip by the Duke and 
advance towards Chester, that he will come time enough for its 
relief. Nay» I am inchned still to think that as their expectations 
of being joined by people in England and being assisted from 
abroad have not been answered, that they will endeavour to return 
to their own country the way they came from thence or through 
Yorkshire ; and whichever of these roads they take, I hope Mar- 
shal Wade will meet ivith and give a good account of them. By 
verj good accounts from the north, they do not amount to above 
6,000, and many of them very mean, unsoldier-Iike fellows. They 
have hitherto met with no resistance ; but what can they do, when 
laced by approved soldiers, animated with the highest contempt of 
them ? The Duke, attended hy CoL Yorke, set out on Tuesday 
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afternoon in his poat-chake, and proposed being at Litchfield 
jesterdaj ; and though that was the place appointed for the ren- 
dezvous ^ yet I hope J as the rebels have been advancing, some part 
of our troops (sufficient at least to abate their forced marches) have 
been advancing further. I am the rather willing to hope theee 
things may be so, as 1 find, by good Mrs. Mainwaring*s letter to 
her son, that her uneasiness is very great, and which she expressed 
in so moving a manner, that I was sorry I had seen her letter. 
By the time jou receive this, the rebels' intentions will he very 
likely shown ; and it viiU give me the greatest pleasure to hear 
that yon are all in good spirits. It was strongly reported that the 
Pretender's younger son was on board the privateer brought into 
Deal, but it is not now believed- The young Pretender's decla- 
rations enlarge very mnch on the protests and speeches of our 
pretended patriots' grievances, and which he says he has come to 
redress. What excuses can they resort to who have bronght so 
great calamities upon so many thousands of their fellow-subjects, 
and traduced a GoverDment much too mild for such a race of men ? 
For which of them can truly say whose ox or whose ass has been 
taken from him. On the contrary, many of them are now 
hazarding their Uves in the defence of that Government they have 
long with the greatest vehemence been vilifying, under the most 
false though specious pretences, 

R, WOOLFE, 

Ab the rebels were still at Mancliester, uncertain whioh 
way to turn J this gentleman's cougi'atulations to his friend 
in Wales were pei'hapa somewhat premature. 

On the 29th of November, finding that all the bridges over 
the Mersey were broken down to impede their progress, the 
rebel army directed their march towards a fordahle part of the 
river, on the road to London, marching in two colmmis^ one 
towards Stockport, the other towards Knulsford. Near Stock- 
port the Prince passed the Mersey, with the water up to Ma 
middle. The horse and artillery passed, with the oilier detach- 
ment, at Knutefordj where a sort of bridge was made up by 
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filling up the channel of the stream with the tranks of poplar 
trees. On the evening of the let of December the two hodies 
had joined at Macclesfield. 

As ChaileB advanced from Manchester, he fonnd the people 
of tlie coimtry very little inclined to favour or assist him, 
displaying no sympathy or fellow- feeling with the '* wild 
"petticoat men," as they oaUed the kilted Highlanders. On 
the other hand they showed an equal unconcern to the interests 
of the reigning family; and looked coolly on the straggle, 
as they might upon a game, forgetting that they themselves 
formed the stake of the players. 

The poet Gray writes from Cambridge — " Here we had no 
"more sense of danger than if it were the battle of CannEe> 
"I heard three sensible, middle-aged men, when the Scotch 
"were said to be at Stamford and actually were at Derby, 
" talking of hiring a chaise to go to Caxton (a place on the 
"high road), to see the Pretender and Highlanders as they 
"passed/' 

From Macclesfield Lord George Murray (who commanded 
one of the divisions of tlie rebel army), by a dexterous 
njancBuvre succeeded in completely misleading his enemy, 
and advanced, with his column of "wild men/' to Congleton, 
where he dislodged and drove before him the Duke of King- 
ston and a small party of English horse, pursuing them with 
his vanguard some way on the road to Newcastle. 

When intelligence reached London that the Highlanders had 
got past the royal army and had reached Derby, within fonr 
days' march of the capital, a degree of consternation per- 
vaded the public mind, of which it is impossible to convey 
any idea. An immediate rush was made upon the Bank of 
England, which, it is said, only escaped bankruptcy by 
paying in sixpences to gain time. The shops in general wer« 
shut, public business was for the most part suspended and the 
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restoration of the Staarts expected by all as no improbable 
or distant occnrrence. 

The Pretender passed the evening of his arrival at Derby in 
the highest spirits and, after supper, atudioasly directed bis 
conversation to his intended progress and expected triumph — 
whether it would be best for him to enter London on foot or 
on horseback, in Highland or in English dress. Far different 
were the thoughts of his followers. Early next morning he 
was waited upon by Lord George Murray, with all the com- 
manders of battalions and squadrons ; and a council being 
formed, they laid before him their earnest and unanimous 
opinion for an immediate retreat to Scotland, Their force 
consisted of barely 5,000 fighting men — a number insufficient 
to give battle lo any of the three armies by which they were 
surrounded ; nay, scarcely adequate even to take possession of 
LondoUj were there no camp at Finchley to protect it* The 
English army was not less than 30,000 men although, it is 
true, all that could be assembled in the Kingdom were there 
combined. 

The council* headed by Lord George Murray, represented 
to the Prince how much wiser it would be to retreat while it 
was yet time to support and be supported by their friends in 
Scotland, " Already/' said Lord George, (and he pointed to 
despatches which had reached the Prince that very momingi) 
*' we learn that Lord John Drummond has landed at Montros^e, 
" with the regiment of Royal Scots and some picquets of the 
'* Irish brigade, so that the whole force under Lord Stratballan, 
" ready to join us from Perth, is not less than throe or four 
" thousand men ;" and he stated many other good rtnieons- 
After summoning another oounoil that evening, Charlwi 
sullenly and with reluctance gave in his oonsent to a 
retreat. The Highland army pursued their rctn^at by th* 
same track as they had come, and it was couctTltnl with to 
much secresy and conducted with en much skill, that it was 
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two days* march fthead of the royal forces ere the Duke of 
Cumberland con Id make himself certain of the fact or take 
measures for a pursuit. 

The Pretender 9 cause was at this period by no means so 
hopeless as Lord George Murray apprehended. Prince 
Charles has left evidence in the Stuart papers^ that a Mr. 
Barry had waited upon H.B.H. when at Derbyj sent hy Sir 
Watkin Winn and Lord Barrymore, to assure liim iu the 
name of their friends, that they were ready to join him, iu 
what manner he pleased^ either in the capital or in their re- 
spective neighbourhoods. The Jacobite party -was also very 
strong in London, and Alderman Heafchcote, one of the city 
members, was in communication with Sir Watkin, to assure 
him that they would rise in London immediately on a landing 
and to beg that arms and ammunition might be sent them. A 
curious picture is in one of the apartments at Goldsmith*s 
Hall, in the city— an exceedingly good one, by Hudson, the 
master of Sir Joshua Reynoidsj and therefore contemporary 
of the '45, which records a festive meeting of six Aldermen, 
in the act of drinking the. Pretenders health, and under the 
chair of the President is an open letter, addressed to Alderman 
Blackford, and franked " Free Wat. W™*- Winn/' One of the 
party (Sir Henry Marshall, an ancestor of my own) had been 
Lord Mayor the previous year- 
It was not until the Prince had reached the county of 
Westmoreland that the royal army came up with the insur- 
gents- On the evening of the 17th their main body, headed 
by Charles, had entered Penrith, but the rear-guard, under 
the command of Lord George Murray, had been delayed in 
their march by the breaking down of acme baggage waggons 
and could proceed no further than Shap. At Clifton Moor an 
engagement took place and the English were completely 
repulsed. On the following day, the 19th of Deoemberj 
Charles and his troops arrived at Carlisle, 
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A letter of this date is iiiteretftnig. «i giviiif n 
the Tolaateer escitemeDt of the periocL 
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Lmcotti*! hm, 19tk Oee^ 1745. 

Dear 8ir, 

Tlie f^TBof tl^iebdsm jro>ar|wtof tliaw'ortdlMbif 
now remoTed* I fkncj joull be wkhiDg for iome accoimtf rektiDg 
to the talked of emlmrkalioos from our lokplacftble eoemie*. An 
to which I can only tetl jon that merj d^j produces vmiiotu 
repor^i as well as to this as other public aiairs, and that nothinj^, 
J tfainkf can be depended upoD till it haa actnaUy bappeoed. So 
tbat this ia chleBy to congmtoJate jon on jour being &eed from 
your late appreheusiona, aud to wish jou and jonra the usual 
Christn:iaa compliments* 

As my peu is in my hand, I cannot help telling you that about 
twelve day§ since I liBted in a regiment of lawyers, amon^t whom 
were your Chief J us Lice and Mr. Serjeant Willes. As poeaibly you 
may not have heard anything of this matter, you must know tliat 
several gentlemen of the law had been for Bomo time leamiug the 
military exercise ; and on Friday seven-night there waa m great a 
panic here, lest the rebels should be with us in a fflw days, that 
on Saturday mormng early several of the Inua of Court gentlemen 
had a meetiDg in the Middle Temple hall, when they appointed a 
committee to consider in what manner they might be serviceable 
and to give notice to the profession to meet there again at uoon. 
Pursuant to notice^ 1 went thither, and we were told tliat if a 
regiment could be formed, the Lord Chief Justice Willes would 
have a commiasion granted him aa Colonel and tbat their service 
would be as a guard to the royal family during his Mqjosly s 
absence, who, it was there said, was forthwith going to b'inchley, 
where a camp was immediately to be formed. Tlie moetitJg was 
verj numerous, aa likewise in the afternoon, Sunday afternoon 
and Monday, both fore and afternoon— for you mii^t kuuw that 
many amongst ua had diiTerent schemes to propuiiu, m to tho 
nature of our service, what was to be our unifonn, how to lio 
officered, St/o^ Amongst ao many, especially of tho young Imrriittin 
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and students, there would be many speakers. Our last meeting 
was the Tuesday rooming, when it was expected our Colonel would 
ha¥e produced his comniiesiou, but he read us a letter from Lord 
Harrington, signifying that, as affairs now stood ^ big Majesty had 
oo thoughts of taking the field and remitted our service and re- 
turned his thanks for our zeal &c. I fancy this was very mortifying 
to many of the smart gentlemen : as to myseH, I was very glad of 
it. For on the Sunday morning I put myself (with my firelock 
upon my shoulder) under the direction of a real military sergeant, 
but found, to my sorrow, that my zeal was far greater than my 
ahilitiea, and that my mnsquet was too much for me to manage 
with any tolerable alacrity ; and had the project gone on and I 
could not have obtained mj dieclmrge, I must have been under 
the necessity of deserting^ bnfc not for the same reason that 
Timothy Pescot flew from his colours. But to be serious : — 
when I set my name to the roll, I did it most heartily, but I soon 
after found that nothing would come of it 

Since I begun my letter, I hear accoants are come to-day that 
Admiral Towneend having met with a fieet of French morchant 
ships, bound for Martinico, has burnt or otherwise destroyed ten 
and took twenty of them, and that an express is arrived from the 
Duke from Lancaster, dated Tuesday mornings when the rebels 
were at Shap, thirteen miles from Kendal, where he would be 
that night. As there will be an extraordinary Oazette to-night, 
you'll have a very particular account in it in relation to the rebels. 
Townsend's affair is certainly true and better, as I hear, than I 
have mentioned. A message from his Majesty was this day sent 
to both Houses, acquaindug them that he had, pursuant to a treaty 
in June last, taken into pay 60D0 Hessians for the service of this 
nation, against all attempts of foreign powers. The Lords re- 
solved to present an address of thanks, and to assure bis Majesty 
that they will readily contribute to the strengthening his Majesty*© 
forces for the security of this kingdom. But the other House are 
debating upon it. 



Yours fitc, 

EICHABD WOOLFE, 
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To connect these letters a slight sketch of the events th&t 
occurred has been derived from the histories of the Eehellion 
of 1745, wliich may render the narrative^ which refers more 
particularly to thia part of England, more intelligible and 
interesting to ns* After spending one night at Carlisle, 
Prince Charles and liis army on the following day crossed the 
Esk, the harder river, and was again in Scotland- His 
expedition to England had lasted six weeks. Ho had pene- 
trated into this country further than any hostile force had 
done since the Norman Conquest It had been done in the 
face of two armies, each capable of utterly annihilating it 
Yet such was the success which will sometimes attend the 
most desperate case if conducted with resolution, that from 
the time they entered this country until they left it, only forty 
of the insurgents were lost out of five thonsaod by sickness, 
maraudingj or the sword of the enemy. A magnanimity was 
preserved even in retreat, beyond that of ordinary soldiers ; 
and instead of flying in wild disorder, a prey to their pursuers^ 
the desultory bands had turned against and smitten the superior 
army of their enemy with a vigour that effectually checked 
it* They had carried the standard of Glenfinnin a hundred 
and fifty miles into a country full of foes, and now they 
brought it hack unscathed through accumulated dangers of 
storm and war. 

The next letter of Mr. Yorke of Erddig's correspondent is 
dated — 

February 6th, 1746, 

Whitehall. 



Dear Sir, 

It is with the greatest satisfaction , that I con* 
gratulate you upon the good news contained in the Gazettes, 
which I take the liberty of sending you enclosed. Mibs Jenny 
Cameron, who has frequently been mentioned in the newspapers 
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BE a lady of spirit and gallantry and m bigb favor mth the young 
FiBtender, has been taken prisoner by tbe King*s troops. 

I anil &G., 

Yours, 

H. J. JONES. 

In these days we can hardly understand the great public 
aensation which the capture of an enthuBiastic young lady 
seems to have produced ; but perhaps she was the heroine on 
whom this epigram wae composed : — 

" Pretty TaTy I where'a Uie jest 
*" Of wearing r^range in tty breast? 
" When tbat BOme bf^ast exulting sliewa 
** Tbfl whiteneaa of the nebfll r03«/' 

On the 17th of February , 1746, waa fought the battle of 
Falkirk. The Duke of Cumberland had, after the siege of 
Carlisle, returned to London leaving bis troops under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-General Hawley^ who was ordered to conduct 
a portion of the army into Scotland, where he was signally 
defeated by CharleB at Falkirk. This battle was Charles's 
last victory, and was thought to have proved hurtful instead 
of advantageous to his cause. He had previously raised the 
siege of Stiriing Castle, which he again resumed, thus leaving 
his enemies full leisure to recover from their recent defeat. 
When the news of this disaster to the English army, whose 
loss had been considerable, reached the Court of St. James's, 
(it was nn the day of a Drawing Eoom,) every countenance 
appeared clouded with doubts and apprehension, except only 
the King's, whose heart was by temperament inaocessihle to 
fear, and perhaps Sir John Cope rejoiced a little to have in 
Hawley a partner in his misfortune. The Duke of Cumberland 
laid the blame of the affair on Hawley who, he said, mdntained 
no discipline ; and added that, ^' were he there, he would attack 
" the rebels with the men that Hawley had left." His Royal 
Highness was at once appointed to the chief command of the 
army, and set out immediately. Travelling night and day, he 
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arrived most unexpectedly at Holyrood House on the morning 
of the 30th of January, 1746, and on the 31st he set forward 
with his army to give the insurgents hattle. The following 
letter shows that a battle at this time was fully expected. 
Extract of letter — 

Lincoln's Inn, 

6th March, 1746. 

I fear the young Pretender has still a considerable number of 
Rebels in a body with him, and that there are otbers in smaller 
parties who will be able when the brave Duke (whom God 
• preserve) gets near them to join in one body, so that I doubt the 
Rebellion is not so near being extinguished as our sanguine hopes 
have made us imagine it to be, and I wish the danger being so 
remote may not be the means of slackening that zeal in many 
people from what they showed when the rebels were nearer our 
own dcors ; otherwise it seems very unaccountable there should be 
any amongst us, who should think at this time of giving interrup- 
tion in the means of raising the supplies. But such there are, 
for after acceptance and agreement with certain persons for raising 
three millions, we have now schemes from Sir J. Barnard ; and, I 
believe, a strong party making against the Bill when it comes into 
the House. Yesterday was expected to have been the day for 
discussion but it stands over for next Wednesday. 

Yours &c., 

RICHARD WOOLFE. 

On approaching Falkirk, His Royal Highness was informed 
that the rebels had already commenced their retreat. The 
leading men of the insurgents had insisted on retiring into 
the Highlands, and a consultation had accordingly been held 
by them at Stirling, the result of which was a memorial, 
signed by the greater number of Charles's ofiBcers and sent to 
the Prince by Lord George Murray, which, after lamenting the 
number of Highlanders who had gone home and the unequal 
chances of another battle, counselled a retreat which, while it 
disconcerted the enemy, would enable them to recruit their 

N 
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diminished bands. With increased reluetance Charles agdn 
assented to go back^ and tlie insurgents accordingly began 
their retreat on the 1st of February, first spiking their heavy 
cannon and blowing np their powder magazine at St. Niuian's. 
The direction of the retreat was to CriefF and bo on to Inver- 
ness. They were pursued, hut not overtaken by ihe Duke of 
Cumberland, and it was not until the 16th of April that the 
two armies met, when the battle of C nil o den was fought* It 
is said to have lasted little more than forty minntes^ most of 
which brief space of time was spent in distant firing, and 
very little in the active struggle. The royal army was com- 
pletely victorious. The hopes of the Pretender were for ever 
ended. His army waa scattered ; many of his bravest officers 
were taken prison ers^ and his adberentSj everywhere seized 
by the English Government, were committed for triaL 

From this time the princely chief of this ill-fated enter- 
prise wandered for fiTe months, sometimes alone, sometimes 
with a single Highlander as his guide and companion^ — a 
price set on his head^hunted from monntain to island, and 
from island to mountain^— pinched with famine, tossed by 
storms and unsheltered from, the rains — his strength wasted, 
but his spirit stili unbroken. Cheered by the comforting 
devotion of the celebrated Flora Macdonaldj he at length 
reached the Isle of Skye, where two French vessels, despatched 
on purpose to take him offj arrived aud conveyed him to 
France in safety. Flora was the daughter of Macdonald of 
the Clan Banald* 

The following letter is written after the news of the victory 
of Culloden had reached London — 

Lincoln's Inn, Ist May, 1746. 
Dear Sir, 

I herewith send you the address of bo lb Houses. 
You will perceive by them that spirit ia shown, I hope wholly to 
put it out of the power of the Scotch ever to disturb our peace 
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Bgmn, The Commons are pTOceeding on the exami nation of 
witnesses to pro re a great number of the most considerable being 
in the Rebellion, in order to insert tbem in a bill of attainder, in 
^se they do not surrender to a certaiu time ; and it is now thought 
the Parliament will sit the greatest part of the summer. Our 
Gazettes are very imperfect in tbe accounts of the late glorions 
Tictorj, and I believe purposely lessen the number of slaiot for I 
helieire we gave very little quarter during the action or pursuit^ to 
Btop the olamour of a certain lot of persons* who at the same time 
they would be thought to rejoice for our having obtained a vicioryj 
wish it had been at a less expense of the b!ood of so many fellow- 
subjects, I must own, that I am eo blood thirsty, tbat I wish 
e^eiy man of them had died by the i?Ford. I fancy your this 
night *fi evening paper will coTitain some of the accounts publifshed 
in Scotland, as well as some private letters, which you will find to 
be a much better relation than our pnbLic accounts have been. I 
am told Colonel Yorkers is by far tbe best, and was extremely ap- 
proved by His Majesty. My last brought yon the numbei^s, ayes 
and noes, in tbe committee of supply. It was del>ated again un 
the report^ and begun by your great neighbour. Tbeir speeches 
were mostly levelled at their late consort Mr, Pitt> be {Pitt} spoke 
exceedingly well» and treated them with the utmost contempt* 
called them a stubborn, blind faction, and compared them to Bies 
who buzzed and tickled, but which with the waft of a hand wero 
dispersed. The numbers for agreeing to the resolutione of the 
com mittee, were 1 9 9 agai ns t 8 3 . H omce C a m p b el U on t h e motion 
for the adtlreas, proposed an amendraetit, by inserting the word 
British, between the words '*your Majesty's" and the word '*arai8," 
This was lest it should be thought the Hessians have had any 
share m our successes, and quoted, but I do not understand rightly 
for what, as a precedent, the address of taking Poitobello, with 
six ships only. This occasioned old Horace to be witty, and he 
agreed to this proposal, provided it should he mentioned that tbo 
Pretender landed in Scotland with six men only, and Boon aftor 
was joined there by twice as many thousands of that part of the 
Kingdom ; was now run away with two person s only^ not Scotch f 
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not tliinking himself safe in Im fligtt if attended bj tbem — to 
Campbell dropt his amejidmeQt* 

Yours tfec-j 

EICHARD WOOLFE. 

Lang before Charles's escape, however, a multitude of his 
followers, less fortunate thao he, had met a cruel aud bloody 
death upon the scaffolds of England. The offic^ers of the 
English regiment taien at Carlisle were the first victims of 
the sanguinary calenture. Eighteen of these unfortunate 
gentlemen with Colonel Townley at their head were tried, and 
condemned to death, and on the 30th of July were executed 
on KennJngton Common. The following extracts of letters 
dated 23rd June and 1 9th July, allude to tMs event 

S3rd June, 1746. 

The trials of the Eebel Lords are now fixed for tbe S8th of 
Jul J hy indictment, and the trials to be in Westminster Hall, and 
all Pee re summoned. It is said six out of them will plead guilty. 
But, Lord Cromartie preteods cot to have been in aims. Lord 
Lovat is certainly taken. I have seen a copy of a letter from him 
to the Duke, desiring leave to kiss Im band, and imploring his 
interest ^dth his Mujesty for mercy. Indit-lraenta have been 
found by the grand jury against all the Carlisle rebels that were 
brought up here, (except tbree wbo have escaped), and their trials 
will begin the 1 7th of July. The embarcation intended for Cape 
Breton is now laid aside as being too late in the year, and probably, 
the troops, or part of them will go to Flaudera, Tbe captain of 
the yacht that went over with the Prince of Hesse is returued, 
and says the allied army ia 6,000 effective men, very fine troops, 
and will go in quest of the French without waiting for the rein- 
forcements that are expected, unless they speedily join, and which 
would make tbem about 8,000. Admiral Martin has missed the 
French squadron, which it is said sailed the 4th of this month, 
the best opinions seem to be that they have no troops on board, 
and are going to convey an outward bound £eet^ and escort 
another homeward bound. 
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19th July, lUt. 



Fifteen of ^hat are called the officers in the Manchester 
regimeot^ will have senteDce passed on them on Tuesday, and 
Buch as His Majesty doth not think fit objects of his mercy, will 
(it is thought) he brought up the week following. On Friday, the 
trials uf the Scotch officers that are here will begin. 



Another letter is dated 26th July, 1746. 

Dear Sir, 

My Lord Chancellor and the two Secretaries of State 
were at the Tower with Murray^ from Ten o'clock on Thursday 
night till Four yesterday morning, and it is thought be must have 
made some verr important discoveries. We had great rejoicings 
last night on the Dukes safe return ; and are in hourly expecta- 
tion of hearing there has been a battle in Flaoders. It is now 
said our young warrior will by Prince Charles's being there, be 
disa])pointed in bis wishes of making a second campai^. I hear 
Colonel Yorke is very well* The Uebel Lords have not petitioned 
for council, so it is thought on Monday they will plead guilty, and 
receive sentence on Tuesday. This morning the judges met again 
at St. Mariin s Hill, the rebels whose trials were to have come on, 
are ordered by Monday nigbtj to leuve with the Solicitor for the 
Crown, such affidavits as they shall have prepared in regard to 
their witnesses, and on Wednesday at four in the afternoon, the 
Court will meet again to consider of them, and the morning 
following, proceed on the trials of such as shall not have given 
satisfaction for not being ready. Those under sentence of death 
petitioned for a respite of execution for a month, hut were told the 
judges had signed a rule for their execution on Wednesday next, 
so that they must apply to his Majesty, The reason alleged was, 
that some favorable circumstances for them might apjjear on the 
ensuing trials, for his Majesty's clemency. It is generally thought 
fiix of them wUl not suffer deati. 

Yours &c., 

EICHAKD WOOLFE- 
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The two following letters conclude the series, and give 
curious details of the trials of two of the Kehel Lords — 
CiomBjrtie and Lovat, 

lincolng Inu, 

18th November, 1740* 
Dear Sir, 

You'll see by the papei^ that all the rebels who have 
beea indicted at St. Martin's Hill hare been tried. It has ap- 
peared in many of the late trials that Lord Cromartie used very 
great violence in forcing several persons to join him, so that I 
shoold think such as appear to hare been in that situation and 
yet have been found guilty, have as good a pretence to mercy as 
he has met with. I think it now appears very clear that the 
rebels designed for Wales, and that their goiog to Derby waa a 
force upon them. I understood your Chief Justice that he in- 
tended to send yon, by the last post, copies of two letters wrote by 
Buchanan, who was tried and condemned in the North and 
executed there : in one of which he writes, that before that time 
the rebel army must be in Wales. The original letters were produced 
at his trial, and it is said were fu mi shed by Secretary Murray. 
This Buchanan was the most considerable of the rebels, having 
an estate of upwards of J£800 a year. He was not in England, 
and did not himself join the rebels till their return into Scotland, 
and then was with them in arms in diverse places. His defence 
on his trial was, tuat he received a wound in his thigh from the 
rebels by a shot, which shewed that he was not of their party ; 
but the fact as to this was, and (I believe) was proved, that he had 
induced a gentleman to raise his clan for the Pretender, and the 
gentleman finding he had greatly magnified matters in favor of 
the rebels, went to Buchanan's (otherwise Priors house), and 
showed much discontent* It is said, but not proved, he lay there, 
and next morning was found dead in bed, being shot through the 
head. His men afterwards waylaid Buchanan and shot him in 
the thigh. Upon producing the above letters, (which were proved 
to be bis handwriting by his own witnesseSj) he made no farther 
defence, but observed that one \ritness, who had sworn he saw him 
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in arms at Glasgow, was mistaken, he naTer having been there,* 
hut said he belieyed the witness (who had been his servant) 
thought so, as he might take a gentleman for him, who was veiy 
much like him and was at Glasgow, He was proved to be in arms 
in abottt eight other places by many witnesses, and same as above, 
made no objection to the evidence given against him, owned the 
justice of his sentence, and begged the judges to recommend him 
to hi3 Majeaty for mercy* I have been thus particular, because it 
ha^ been with great industry given out here, as if thii mau*a aen- 
tence was unjust^ aud was because of having so good an estate 
forfeited, and as I doubt not but this wicked scandal may ha?6 
been propogated in your parts. It is said Lord George Murray, 
though be hnd a cansideriible command in the rebel army^ was the 
whole time, or however some time before the glorioua battle of 
Culloden, a spy, and has been for some time in this town and 
made great discoveries. It is also said we may soon espect to heai 
of many persons having greyhounds seize them. 

Yours i&c, 

EICHAED WOOLFE. 

Extract from a letter dated 9th April, 1747* 

A gentleman of ttiis Inn was at the Tower this morning, who 
heard old Lovat as he passed a young woman in one of the rooms, 
ask the officer, if he would not permit him to give ber a kiss. 
The officer gave bim a very proper rebuke, ao that he contented 
himself with saying he hoped he would not prevent bim from, what 
he accordingly did, say to her, he wished her welL Thb gentleman 
saya, that when the old man arrived upon the stage, he sat him 



•A cnrioaa atoiy is tfjld of SEjuire Mass^y of Ftiddiugtoi] Hall in Wirral, who 
had been am in 1 71*) with ths Pretender, but wheu he quitted bim bii sju^pected h^ 
should be walcheJ in gettiDg^ ham p. He ado^pted, in eooi^eqn&ace, a singular 
e}£peLlit?ut- He quitted tba rimks before be reached the bftundary of Chfeghire and 
touk byt-roftd* (dwiirde the Mersej-, whteli he swam «eruBs in its Ui-oadest piu-L 
But befm-e reiicbing Puddington Hull be fell upon au imfortnniite coutitryman, 
whom he beat within an inuh uf hie life. Th« man, uatar^ly indignant} brought 
him before the inagistratep wlio fined hltn heaii'ily for the aseanltK When, there- 
fore, the inform erg came forward to swear to MaaseT ha¥in|^ been with the rebel 
army on a certain day, he appealed to the magistrate's con^ietion, but it wa^ nol 
admitted as a foil and sufhelent utihi^ for he was Quhsequently taken and cocTeyed 
to Chester Coailep in which capdirity he died within & few weeksi afterwoid^. 
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down ill a chair about twelve minutes before he laid bis bead to 
the block. I do not bear that be read any paper to the spectators 
or made ibem any speech, nor of anj particulars of what be said 
to those about him, save that be said that about 500 years ago an 
ancestor of his was there beheaded, He died a Catholic of the 
Jansenist persuasion. Several people have lost their lives by the 
filing of a scaffold and great numbers mach hurt. 

After the peaoe of Aix-la-Chapelle tlie French Court, though 
wilHug to please their new allies, was required to relinquiah 
Charles's cause and to stipulate his exclusion from their terri- 
tories. They proposed fo establish Charles Edward at FribuTff 
in Switzerland, with the title of Prince of Wales, a company 
of guards and a sufficient pension. Charles, however, refused 
to leave Paris, and Louis XIV, finding threats^ entreaties, 
arguments all vain, called a council of state, whore it vras 
deemed the kindest act to arrest bim and carry the Prince out of 
the kingdom by force. He was seized, bound with thirty-six 
ells of black silk ribbon and cunveyed, with a single attendant, 
to the state- prison of Vincennes. After a few days oonfioe* 
ment he was carried to Pont de Beau vols in, on the frontier 
of Savoy, and there restored to a wandering and desolate 
freedom. Charles first repaired to Avignon, but in a few 
weeks be again set forth, and for many years the movements 
of the Royal wanderer were wrapt in mystery. However, 
it is now known that in this interval he visited Venice and 
Germany, that he resided secretly for some time at Paris and 
that he even undertook a mysterious journey to England In 
1750, and perhaps another in 1762 or 1763. It was not till 
the year 1766 that he settled at Florence and married the Prin- 
cess of Stolberg. There he resided until his death, which took 
place in January, 1788. His funeral rites were performed by 
his brother, the Cardinal, hut his coffin was afterwards removed 
to St. Peter's at Home, where it is deposited next to those 
of his father and brother. Beneath that unrivaUed dome lie 
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mouldering the remains of these hrave and gallant hearts, 
whom the world now freely pardons for their exertions hy a fair 
and brave attempt to win hack the crown of their birthright 
that had been so madly lost to them by their father and grand- 
father, James II. Eequiescant in pace I A stately monument, 
from the chisel of Canova, has been here erected at the charge 
of the last George to the memory of James III, Charles III 
and Henry IX, by titular descent kings of England ; and often 
at the present day does the English traveller turn from the 
sunny height of the Pinci^n, or the carnival throngs of the 
Corso, to gaze in thoughtful silence on that royal tomb — that 
sad mockery of human greatness and that last record of ruined 
hopes. The marble tells of a race justly expelled ; yet who, 
after a century has passed away, will unkindly remember their 
errors, or will not rather join in the prayer that kings and 
judges of the earth would' learn wisdom and prudence from 
their fate, and no longer pertinaciously adhere to hereditary 
rights that cannot be maintained, and obsolete pretensions 
that have lost their influence with the world ? The royal race of 
Stuart will not have perished in vain if truths shall have 
arisen from their ashes that shall have established the prin- 
ciples of good government under a constitutional monarchy 
as the surest basis of the political existence of every state. 
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The letters are original and unpublished. The historical narratiTe which 
connects this correspondence is taken from Chambers's " History of Scotland," 
and Earl Stanhope's " History of England." 



NOTES ON INSECTS INJURIOUS TO FEUIT AND 
FOEEST TREES. 

By Mr, C\ S, Gregson^ 

U.TE PBZSHliEKT CAP Tfl£ H«KTHXA}iI EKTOlCOIJ3ai€l4t SO^OETT, 

(BsAD ISlTfi Maeoh, 18630 



Peemisino that there are very great niimhers of species of 
insects which feed upon iruit and forest trees without doing 
any perceptible damage, I puqiose leaving them as harmless 
and treatmg only of such as are particularly injurious to the 
growth of our orchard and forest trees, not having seen 
anything likely to direct the gardener or forester to the proper 
and only cute for what is in some districts a source of very 
great loss. I have thought it best not only to give the life 
history of each particular species treated of^ but also to state 
my opinion upon the best means of stopping or preventing 
the evil. Of all the misfortunes which befall an orchard or 
plantation nothing is so likely to eventually injure it as allow- 
ing branches broken by storms or otherwise to remain as they 
fall j in all cases they should be taken away and the injured 
parts of the tree cut smooth, else we run the risk of many 
sorts of insects depositing their eggs in the injured parts, 
which, once done, the tree is doomed to death. Timber-feeding 
coleoptera, lepidoptera, diptera <S^c., are all in search of such 
places to hide their eggs, free frtim the prying eyes of the tits 
and creepers, and where the young larva can commence eating 
its proper food the moment it requires it. Once the larva 
begins to feed, its excrement becomes food for other insects, 
and the tree is regularly beset with natural enemies, damp 
gets in, fungi grow, and though the tree to-day may be worth 
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one, ten or twenty ponnds, in a few years it cumbers the 
ground, its very bark has become useless, and the forest we 
admire at a distance has not a tree in it worth cutting for its 
timber. See Sherwood forest of to-day* 

If I succeed in shewiog bow our trees can be kept in 
health, free from their natural enemies^ I shall have accom- 
plished my object; and though as au entomologist I may be 
blamed for shewing the forester and gardener how lo extermi- 
nate the members of the ffimily I especially study, still, as the 
benefit of the many must first be studied, I am willing to take 
the eufeomoIogist^B blame, especially as I am likely, if my 
advice is followed, to gat the good wishes of my ornithological 
friends. 

On the 15th of March, 1855, eight years ago, I read a little 
paper before this Society oa some of the causes of the abun- 
dance or scarcity of insects, io which I attempted to shew the 
value of birds on an estate. Since then this paper, published 
in voL vii, page 237, of your Transactions, has been published 
many times, re-hashed it is true, but still shewing that it 
has done its work both at home and abroad, A short time 
ago it, or one singularly like it, was issued in France. 
Should my present good word for our birds work its way 
as well and as far as that has done, your Society will 
have done its work well in disseminating a better and a 
wiser treatment of the feathered friends which nature's God, 
ever bounteous^ ever joat, sent us to assist in counteractiDg 
superabundan ce, 

I have recently been pursuing my researches in the birch- 
woods around Llangollen, by the kind permission of T. H. 
Cos, Estj., Sir Watkin W. Wynn's land steward* Here I 
find the birch trees attacked by a lepidoplerons larva irhich 
penetrates the hark (ph v» fig. a) eating between the wood and 
the bark and so injuring the growth of the tree. In these 
woods I also find several species of coleoptera (tre^ borers) 
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which, having once got into a tree, leave it only when it has 
become one rotten mass. Some of these beetles are common 
to both oak and birch, and it is not likely the eye of a forester 
will detect them unless he is specially directed to them. Per- 
haps the easiest way to keep them in check is to encourage 
the woodpeckers, jays and magpies, which love to frequent 
these woods. No greater mistake can be made by a game- 
keeper than to shoot these birds, in a wood where trees are 
intended to be a source of profit to the estate. 

I know what a gamekeeper will say, if told he must not kill 
magpies &c. I have heard many say " they eat my eggs." 
Well, for the sake of argument, suppose they do eat eggs, they 
can only eat them during one month of the twelve, while all the 
remaining eleven months they are eating food which is either 
eating his master's food or his property ; and, as these birds 
breed at the same time as the game and then require insect 
or animal food (worms &c.) for their young, the chances are 
in favour of the game eggs being let alone, that is, supposing 
they do eat eggs, about which I am not quite sure. Few birds 
will allow other birds to approach their eggs or young, and 
pheasants and partridges, being true gallnuloBy know how to 
strike a foe with their heel that is only armed with a bill ; 
they can also strike with the wing as effectually as do the 
colambida, and I should not doubt the result of a battle 
between a magpie and a partridge. 

As a proof how birds like beetles, I some time since took 
out of my roof a nest of young starlings for my children and 
placed them in a cage so situated that the parent birds could 
feed them. I cleaned out the cage every night, and regularly 
every morning by six o'clock we looked at our nurslings, 
when we found from eleven to eighteen carahi violacii 
and carahi catenulati in the cage, divested of their legs by 
the old birds to prevent their escape. These were over and 
above what the young required for breakfast, but these and 
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what the old birds could find for them during the day were 
required to sEitisfy tliem until dask. If, then, one nest of 
youDg require so much food, we might reasonably hope for 
the very best results to our fruit and forest trees if their 
natural euemieB are regularly keptunderbythe agents nature's 
God sent to keep an equilibrium. 

One word more. Formerly our land was full of the kite and 
the buzzard, the latter au especial snake feeder, and then 
vipers and snakeg were seldom seen by husbandmen. Now, in 
some districts of North Lancashire and Westmoreland, the 
viper is in such plenty that I have killed very many in one 
day, and the turf cutters are in constant dread of them, whilst 
ordinary hnsbandmen will not cross a moss for fear of them. 
True, much unnecessary fear exists of their power to injure ; 
but that it does exist was forcibly exhibited at the King a 
Arms, Hawksbead, to two of us who had been entomologizing 
on the moors, A stout man who bad just succeeded in sub- 
duing a refractory bull, ran right out of the hou^e because a 
friend of mine shewed him a viper in a box on the table. 
These snakes now thin our ground and low-breeding birds so 
effectually that the tree creepers, the wrens, pipits and tits are 
scarce where they ought to be in profusion, and the result is 
that the larvse of such species of lepidoptera as Hibernia 
defollaria^ abraxes, ulmata kc, defoliate the elms ; Torlrix 
viridana the oak ; Cheimaiobia horeaia the birches ; Abra^tes^ 
Gromulariaia and Halia Wa^aria the currant trees &c. ; 
Penthina cynoshana the cherries; and Uyponomeuta padi ^^m^ 
its nets over thousands of larvee on every branch of the garden 
cherry as well as on the wild cherry tree which is grown so 
largely in some places for the manufacture of lasts, causing 
much mischief to this, one of the finest and handsomest trees 
grown iu EDgiaiid ; whilst Hyponom^uta padella damages 
the plums and H. malivorellus helps the last species to defoli- 
ate the apples, H, evonymellus ia confined to the spindle tree 
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and eflfectually prevents its growth, and three years ago I dis- 
covered a new species in this genus which injured the buck- 
thorn hedges in North Lancashire and Westmoreland ; but, 
as I observed before, I do not intend to go into all the species 
which do injury, but, confining myself to those which really 
cause a perceptible loss upon an estate, proceed to point them 
out as follows : — 

Oak. — Genus Quercus. 

Cossus ligniperda, amongst the lepidoptera, is the greatest 
enemy this forest king has. This moth lays its eggs upon 
an injured part of the tree in June and July. The young 
are soon hatched, and commence eating under the bark and 
thence into the solid timber — feeding at least three seasons, 
sometimes four, before they leave the tree to enter the earth 
to assume the pupa state, which they generally do about 
August, remaining in pupa until the next June or July. 

Suppose a tree is discovered to be attacked by this insect, 
one remedy only remains, which is to cut it down and sell or 
use it, for if left standing it serves as a breeding ground for 
its kind, and after the first brood reach maturity they in- 
stinctively deposit eggs upon the same tree, so that whenever 
a tree is found infested with this moth, larvae are always 
found within it, in each yearly stage of development. The 
larvflB grow about one inch per year for three years and, when 
full fed, are three-eighths of an inch thick, so that the bur- 
rows they cut into a full grown oak are almost half-an-inch 
in diameter ; these run in all directions, and soon render the 
timber valueless, eventually killing the tree. Therefore I say, 
cut it down. 

Pygemra Bucepkala, This moth feeds upon the leaves of 
oak, birch, sallow, sycamore and chesnut, in the larva state. 
The perfect insect deposits its eggs upon the branches in 
July, and the young larvse are gregarious, feeding together in 
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hundreds, stripping branch after branch of every leaf during 
August and September, until part of the tree seems to be dead. 
The eflFect is that part of the tree, having no leaves upon it, 
fails to ripen its wood and the tree is disfigured in shape. 
Though not otherwise particularly injured by this insect, to 
destroy it let foresters go round their woods (outside trees 
are most likely to be attacked, and hedge row trees in August 
and September.) Wherever a branch, however small, is seen 
stripped of leaves, let the trees be beat with a pole ; the shock 
will knock off the larvae, and the fall will injure or kill them. 
Where birds are scarce this larva abounds. 

Orthosia Mimosa. This larva does a little injury to oak 
plantations until they are 30 or 40 years old ; after that no 
perceptible injuiy can be observed. The egg is deposited on 
the young shoots of oak in April and May; the larva is 
gregarious, living under a web. The perfect insect appears at 
the end of summer and hybernates through the winter ; in 
spring, it deposits its eggs and dies. 

Toririx Viridafta. This small and beautiful light green 
moth does more mischief in one season to oak trees than all 
the other lepidoptera put together. Its eggs are laid in July, 
on the young shoots of oaks, its larvse are hatched in May 
following and feed through June between united leaves 
of (almost exclusively) oak. In 1851 and 1852 I visited 
Whamclifie woods (I believe the largest woods in England.) 
The oaks were perfectly defoliated and the most wonderful 
sight I ever witnessed could be seen everywhere around me. 
Countless indeed were the larvae of this species, as they hung 
by their tiny silken threads in hundreds from every branch, 
and doubtless most of them would perish for want of food, 
for even these large woods could not supply this host. To 
strike a tree in July on which this species has fed freely, is to 
give the nearest representation of a snow storm I know ; they 
fly out in thousands, and generally gently down to the ground. 
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Tliere is but one remedy for tbesej and that is to encourage 
the breeding of small birdsj especially insectivora and grani- 
yorous birds ; tb© latter beiog supplied with two stomacha, if 
I may so express it^ can and do live as ireely on insects as 
upon grain, and always feed their young upon insects. Stop 
all sparrow killing, and if need be put up sparrow boxes all 
round the cottages nearest to the plantalionSj for the house 
sparrow (Passer domesiwus) will not breed where man is 
not, and the tree sparrow (P, montanm) loves to build in 
orchards, as do other finches. 

We have not any coleoptera in this district which do very 
much damage to any but decaying oak trees, and as these 
should always be removed, I need not occupy time and space 
by a mere enumeration of names, I will just say that our 
finest coleoptera eat this tree. Many of the long horned 
brethren deposit their eggs on injured parts of the tree, and 
thus we Entomologists know where and what to expeot when 
we see neglected oak woods where birds are scarce. 

Oak Cynips. Touching the cynips of the oak, I need not 
say more than that in my opinion small birds ofler the only 
ohance we have to combat this eyil on out oak leaves, 

Tirpulu, These singular flies are to oak woods what Fungi 
are ; they live inside the wood of decaying or dead trees, and 
though they injure decaying trees, perhaps this is counter- 
balanced by the rapidity with which they assist the decom- 
position of dead trees and branches on the ground, thus 
forming new and rieh soil for the healthy trees to flourish in. 

Fungi should never be allowed to grow in well kept woods. 
Once let a fungus get into a wood, and rest assured every 
sickly tree will be attacked^ and if attacked death follows 
most assuredly. This is particularly the case in birch woods, 
where the Poiy]>OTe% are generally found growing upon the 
sides of the trees, sometimes ^6 feet high. Let all such 
o 
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attacked trees be out at once^ otherwise they will become 
useleea. 

Ash. — Fraxina ExcELSiORt 



This woodj 80 extensively grown for the use of the wheel- 
wright and coach-maker, in some counties attains a very large 
size, and is depended upon, as a source of income, by land- 
owners in the north of England, where it is grown very profit- 
ably for hoop-wood on land unfit for cultivatioD, and is cut 
every fifteen years. Such being the case, let us examine and 
Bee why in some seasons it appears as though a blight had 
passed over iL In May and June we find the whole plan- 
tation stripped of every leaf — the terminal shoots covered 
with a dirty spider-web-like net, in which is a small, light 
green larva, having darker stripes along its sides, and at once 
we see the cause. This commou little Icpidopterous larva 
has destrojed one years growth and injured the trees to such 
an extent that they will never recover the straightnesa they 
once had, and in that consists their value. But suppose they 
have escaped this evil ; and in July we find every leaf mined 
by a small larva forming blotches aU over it — the leaf curling 
up and having quite a dead appearance* Then we have 
escaped one pest to he injured by another; for here is 
inevitably the larva of another lepidopterous inscctj Prates 
Curiisella, whosie ravages I have repeatedly seen extend all 
through ash plantations. The remedy here is unquestionably 
the encouragement of small birds. Again, the goat moth, 
CosBUS Ugniperda^ and the coleopterous Sinodendron cplinari' 
cum bore into and destroy large ash timber \ but the remedy 
here is the woodman's eye and axe, aided by fire — for if the 
trees are felled and left in the woods, these internal feeders 
go on feasting upon the food with which they fall, or change 
to the next tree. Another wonderfully destructive little beetle 
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is hiphyllm fraxim (f), lunatus F. ThouBanda of these 
inBects feed under the bark of the ash^ forming little galleries, 
which are so arranged that e^ery inch or so there is a cross 
gallery (pL v. fig. gJ, by which the insect in the cocoon 
cam, when perfect, work its way to an orifice in this cross 
gallery and escape. This species eventually loosens the bark 
from the tree to such au extent that death follows. It is 
an insidious enemy and, without birds to eat the beetles 
as they appear, it cannot he kept in check. Darces paralleii- 
peduSj living as it does in the interior of ashes, can only 
be got at by woodpeckers j and it forms a dainty meal for 
them, which they spare no labour to secure. Last May I 
observed aboye a bushel of refuae chips at the foot of an old 
ash in Wales, thrown out by Picus tindis whilst in search of 
this larva in the rotten portions of the tree. 

BmcH, (Beiula alba.) 



A northern tree, flourishing well on hill sides. It produces a 
large and valuable tree when left to grow, but when young it 
is much used in Lancashire for making bobbinSj and the 
straight fifteen-year shoots in plantations are also used for 
hoop-wood. Many insects feed upon its leaves ; hut I do not 
know of one insect which eats its living timber, though many 
eat it when it is dead ; and I have recently discovered the 
habits of one species, Trochellium scohforme^ which eat the 
bark» Tor this discovery we are indebted to Mr, Cox, the 
obliging land steward of Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, who 
not only gave me liberty to visit the woods near Llangollen to 
work out its Ufe liistory, but allowed me to remove the trees, 
in which this insect was discovered feedingj to my residence 
where, with hammer and chisel, I have followed its larva through 
its various sinuous windings under the bark, and so got correct 
figures of it in its various stages (Figs, b, c, u, e, f). The 
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eggs, as yet quite untnown, must remain for description at 
some future time. Tiiey are cTidently deposited on the bark 
as I have seen the minuto holes the larree eat when they make 
an entrance into the bark, Bometimes near the collar of the 
tree, at other times at a height of several feet. The young 
larva enters generally in a cleft of the bark where it is softer 
than elsewhere and eats a sinuous burrow (pL v. fig, e) into the 
inner bark, widening it as it grows, still eating nearer to the 
wood, and so working the bark loose, and drinking the sap of 
the tree ; it lives in a secure dwelling upon the very life of the 
tree, and remaining as it does for at least two years in the 
larval state, it has plenty of time to continue the injury, and 
it only depends upon the quantity of larvae in a tree whether its 
days shall be many or few. It is a flattish larva, flesh coloured, 
with a darker dorsal ganglia seen through its somewhat trans- 
parent body ; the head is brown, pointed, hornlike ; corslet, 
lighter coloured ; and the mandibles rasp off the bard di7 bark 
of the birch, sometimes above three inches thick, when it is 
eating its way towards the outside of the bark to make up in 
round pieces like a little logwood mill. When fail fed it is 
nearly one inch long. Having eaten its way to the outside, 
leaving only a thin skin of bark between it and the outer 
world, it spins a thick, tough silken cocoon to which the " chips" 
it has made adheres, and changes to a beautiful brownish 
chrysalis, darker towards the head, and having the antenneB 
sheath carried below the wings as in the genus Dianthmcia ; 
the perfect insect appears in twenty or thirty days (June and 
July) and is one of our finest and handsomest TiochiUiums, 

Chemaiobia horearia feeds on the leaves of birch and^ in 
some seasons, such numbers of this larva appear that they 
defoliate the tree ; the sap which should then nourish the 
leaves returns and meets the rising sap and both together 
force the bark outwards till it bursts, and we then get the 
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rough-barked birch instead of the heautiful silver bark so 
ornamental and so wouderfully epectral when seen by moon- 
light. It is fed upon by several other lepidoptera all of which 
are readily cleared by birds, and in the broken branches or 
dead trunks liva bosts of coleopterous and dipterous larve, 
which soon cause the tree to crumble away, and by their 
asaistanoe it quickly makes new soil for other species of trees 
to grow in ; it is a fact patent to all who pay any attention 
to the growth of trees, that the same species will not grow 
profitably twice upon the same ground. 

The small but magnificent Ar^i/resthia gmdartella teeds in 
the bark of this tree, bnt does not go deep enough to do much 
injury, though its numbers upon a large tree are fabulous. 

Elm.— Genus Ulmus, 



In this district we have two species of elm ; the wych or 
red elm does well in our woods, whilst the English or white 
elm grows well only as a hedge row tree. Its natural enemy, 
Scolyies destructor ^ once in a plantation of white elms, con- 
tinues with them for life. To Capt. Cox we are all indebted 
for a knowledge of the life history of this very properly named 
insect. He tells us that by carefully going over trees infested 
by this beetle and cutting out the infected parts, the ti'ees in 
Eegent's park have been preserved from destruction and 
restored to a healthy state. From^ my own limited observa- 
tions on this species I find the eggs are deposited by the 
parent near, in fact upon, the part she was bred upon, so that 
they are sure of a ready entrance under the bark, whilst those 
deposited on a healthy part generally die or get devoured by 
small birds; once under the bark they are safe and run their 
galleries upwards or downwards until the tree is dead, for, 
living between the trunk and bark, no sap can rise to nourish 
the tree. 



In some seasons wych elm in woods suflfers defoliation 
from the attacks of Abraxes ulmata and Hyhernia defoliaria. 
The first lays its eggs in July, and the larva, after eating most 
ravenously for six or eight weeks, goes into the earth, and 
appears at the end of the following June a heautiful hut 
sluggish moth. The larvae sometimes make up so close to- 
gether in the earth that I have known above thirty pupee to be 
taken out of a space not larger than my hand. H, defoliaria^ 
as its name implies, is very injurious ; it has done its injury 
before ulmata commences. This moth appears and lays its 
eggs on the terminal shoots of trees in November, and the 
young larvoe are just hatched in time to commence eating the 
buds as they open into leaf ; should the spring be late, all 
the worse for the trees, as this larva makes no scruple to 
eat direct into the young bud. This is especially the case 
when the eggs are laid on oak or birch, on both of which 
trees it feeds quite as well as it does upon elm. 

This larva is an especial favorite of blackbirds and thrushes, 
and I pity the whole genus Hybemia if there be starlings 
building near, for they delight in carrying these long lairvse to 
their young. The coleopterous family Anohium I'oves the 
elm, though I have never seen them alive in the living timber ; 
but when once they get into a dead branch they go on until 
it is no unusual sight to see one side of an elm dead, evidently 
owing to their attacks, whilst the other is apparently healthy. 

Lime. 

This tree, generally grown as an avenue or hedge-row tree 
in the north, is extensively grown in some counties for its 
timber ; everywhere it attains great size, and its light- coloured 
foliage adds much to the beauty of our woodland scenery ; it 
is rarely injured by wood-borers, but has an enemy (small it 
is true) in Chrysoclista Linnosella, which bores into its bark 
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and lives therein. In July the insect appears in the perfect 
state and may then be found in copula on the trunks of the 
trees it has fed upon. Laying its eg^s npon the same tree, it 
perpetuates a colonyj which OTentually destroy the bark in 
blotches i the wood then decays, and Anobium paniceum 
and A. mtidum get a footing and the tree is doomed as a 
timber tree, though it may live long as an embellishment to 
park or lawn ; if a siekly tree can be so considered m well- 
kept grounds. 

In some seasons this tree suffers entire defoliation from the 
attacks of the larvee of Cidaria fiuctuariu, which infest the 
tree from bottom to top, first eating holes in its leaves, then 
spinning a slight web over them, the ribs of the leaves alone 
remaining to prove their growth* A few other moths feed 
npon itj particularly Xanihia ciitago and the whole of the 
genns Hybernia \ but as these rarely do mnch perceptible 
injury in consequence of the fondness birds have for them, 
we may pass them by. 

Sycamore 



Has few insectivorous enemies. B, p&rla and its congener 
love to hide under its shade ; Melaloniha vulgaris seeks it for 
shade and for food whilst in its perfect state only, as it Uves in 
the earth whilst a larva ; it has its own aphis , which small birds 
are particularly fond of, especially in wet weather, as the apht- 
defi are on the undei*8ide of its broad leaves and easy to find* 
I am not acquainted with any insect which perceptibly injures 
its growth. Its timber is used largely in the manufacture of 
tools and by brush makers. This tree is only attacked by 
coleopterous wood -borers where branches have been broken 
off and the stump left to die. It attains the greatest height 
of any tree I know, but rarely squares three feet, growing 
best on the banks of streams. Under the bark which flakes 
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off tlie larvge of Stigmonota regiana are found full fed in May, 
and in March and April the larvae of Nola cHsiuiaiu may he 
found in the same places ; neither of them do any harm, hot 
both supply our little birds with food when the ground is 
covered with snow. At this time the flakes of hark turn out- 
wards on the loose side and our birds revel on a rich han(|uet 
that nature has provided for them when all other food is 
covered — another of the many wonderful lessons the naturalist 
reads in the great book of nature* 

HOIXT. 



To some it may appear superfluous to enumerate this tree^ 
for though every body knows it as an ornamental, few know 
it as a timber, tree^ yet our engravers , for cahco and paper 
printers use it in great abundance, as do millwrights &o. 
It grows best on gravel or shale mountain sides, and when so 
grown presents a most gorgeous object as a back ground to 
timber lands, its red berries being an especial object of interest 
to any birds in the district. It rarely suffers from insects 
after it bears berries, for the eggs or larvae are taken by most 
birds in preference to its fruit. Its principal enemy is Gra- 
phoiita nwvana^ a small moth which deposits its eggs on the 
terminal shoots in July. In spring these eggs hatch \ the larvm 
spin the young leaves together, and live between them, eating 
the house they live in, and stopping ail growth. It has also a 
dipterous parasite, if I may so express it, which lives between 
the two skins of the leaf, forming reddish brown or yellowish 
blotches, quite disfiguring the tree, but otherwise not of much 
consequence* Should a branch be broken from one of these 
valuable trees, Anohium molle steps in and, once its eggs are 
hatched, we may cross off the value of that tree when taking 
stock; for e?er eating, killing the trunk as it eats and repro- 
ducing its kindj without even coming to the surface, we can 
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suggest no remedy for the ravaged of an enemy bo inaidioiis, 
This tree rarely squares more than 9 inches, but, like boxwood, 
it is joined to make large blocks. In Italy and Spain it has 
another enemy, Bujirestes cu}ireuB ; hut I have ouly seen on© 
English example of this tree-destroyer; it was taken at 
AccringLon, and shewn to me by a friend ; it proved one of the 
most interesting captures of the year (1860) to entomologists. 

Apple. 

It may he asked, why have I wasted so much paper about 
these trees which grow everywhere ; therefore, I leave them 
long before they are exhausted, to endeavour to shew what 
injures our fruit-trees, commencing with our most generally 
cultivated frnit-tree^ the apple. This tree is attacked by many 
insects and plants, all tending to roh it of its value. Its bark 
supports several species of Lichens, which again support a 
number of insects. Thus, C. Uchenaria lives upon Evernia 
prunaiitrif and several species of moss live upon it, which give 
food and habitation to insects ; the genus Tor tula supports 
C r ambus JaUelim, and Griminia pidmnata ishouseand home 
for Sudor ea muralis. I have found a Gelechia larva amongst 
Br yam capillary on apple-trees ; its bark harbours the Coeox^ 
known as the American bug ; aud its blossoms supply food 
to Eupethecia rectangulata and ChemaioMa hrumata &c. 
Its leaves are eaten by a ho^t— coleapterom, dipterons and 
lepidopteroiis ^umougEt the latter are some of our hand- 
somest Miero-iepidoptera, including Ornix guiiea^ Lyonetia 
IClarkella^ LitJwcohtes^ Pomifoiiella, &c. Its fruit is eaten 
by Capocapsa pomonana, one of the handsomest Tortrices in 
our list, to say nothing of the aphides which so often attack 
and injure this tree, or of the web-spinning genus Bypona- 
meuta^ which in some seasons cover the tree with a net, as 
they uncover it of leaves. With all these enemies, it is not 



to be wondered at that the apple is a precarious fruit in En- 
gland ; but wbeo we consider llmt it has yet a greater enemy 
in man, who ahoots, poisons or otherwise destroys its greatest 
and natural friends, the wonder is we ever grow an apple at all. 
In addition to these feeding upon it^ TrochilUum m^opmforme 
and Semmia Wmberana Ove under its hark ; the first- 
mentioned quite freeiiQg the bark from the trunk, and so 
injuring the tree. 

Pear Teees 

Are less injured by insects tkan any other firuit trees ; with 
the exception of Corsus ligmperda, they are free from timber- 
borers ; but this species once in an orchard of Jargonelles it 
will require the most careful watching to save them. For want 
of this care, the whole of the once extensive and flourishing 
pear-trees around Warrington ore now removed : lately they 
cumbered the ground where ten years ago they paid the rent ; 
and the whole of the mischief might have been avoided by 
removing one or two trees at firstj or by observing where the 
young larvee were attacking fresh trees. This wood is very 
valuable as a timber for glass -maker's blocks, &c. ; the glass 
at white heat scarcely burning it or making it blaze — its 
leaves are also little eaten by insects. Though on one oooa- 
sion I saw a tree defoliated by the larva of Dilula migustio- 
rana^ yet, on the wholej we have little to fear from insects 
on pear-trees, except as above, so far as my experience goes, 
and I do not interfere vdtb what may have been observed by 
others. 

Plums, — Genus Pednus, 



Various as are the plums of our orchards, they are all 
subject to the same enemies, from the gigantic Magnum 



honum, the delicate green-gage, and the sweet golden drop, to 
the sour and bitter bullace of our hedges. We look in yain for 
a species that is peculiar to one Tariety. Various aphideg occur 
at different places ; but they do not confine themselves to any 
particular variety. Penthina prumana favours the sloCj the 
damson, the Halewood, as freely as it does any of our finer 
varieties, but rarely does perceptible injury* Smaller moths 
mine the leavea of plums ; but I am not aware of anyMng 
which does much injuryj except aphidem, and they are 
generally confined to wall fi*uit, which can be syringed, or to 
close -growing trees which want thinning, or to the young 
Bhoota ; then they speak plainly, this tree requires pruning, 
and to prevent a recurrence, the cuttinge should be burnt 

Apeicots 



Have many enemies ; aphides are well understood, and their 
remedy, syringing, is regulariy practised* Let us, thereforej 
pass to the leaf-rolling Tortricina, amongst which Lozotenia 
rosafi&t and L. AeparanUt do most mischief* The eggs are 
deposited about the end of June and July, they hatch in April 
and May, roll two or more leaves together, and tie them 
with a silk hand, adding more leaves as they grow, and eating 
the foliage until it often happens that the tree is quite stripped 
of its leaves J and the fruit periishes* I cannot too strongly 
press upon the attention of gardeners the value of small birds, 
especially the Tits, for no eye but theirs can discover these 
eggs in winter ; and they done can extract the larva frofH 
between the leaves, when hatched, without injury to the trees* 
The Tits love to breed in any hole, especially in a garden 
wall* Any one neglecting to provide these holes for them 
behind his fruit-trees deserves to be disappointed of fruiL 
Let them once establish a colony in a garden, and besides 
the pleasure of having such lively and beaudful company 
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aroaiLd 'him all day, the gardener will feel that hiB vroik m 
teing don© for him, whilst he looks on with a satisfaction 
unknown to him before. The birds tmmolested, and in winter 
fed with a little meat of anj kind^ hung on a string near the 
holes, become so tame and attached to the place of their 
birth that he need never fear their leaving him until their 
food (insects) is scarce, and that, I presume, is what he jb 
aiming at from day to day. 

Cheery Trees 



Bequire insectivorous birds more than any other tree. They 
are subject to the attack of Penthina cynosbana and P. 
cehr&leucatiaj either of whicli defoliates the tree before the 
leaves have had time to mamre their size. Both species are 
hatclied in April, feed throughout May, and live between 
united leaves, which they eat, Tbey attach other leaves to the 
ribs of the leaves already eateu ; and as the foliage of the cherry 
grows in buncbeSj so each bunch is eaten by separate larveBj 
UQtil fruit alone remains. It may be asked, But what is so 
much eaten by birds as cherries ? Tme, birds are fond of 
cherries, else why call the " merry " (the wild black cherry) 
" the bird cherry ;*' but as these birds have preserved to us a 
crop of fruit, are we not fairly called upon to pay the 
insurance ? And as hirds rarely touch cherries until they are 
dropping ripe, we, if so disposedj may cheat them of their due 
by gathering the fruit early. 

Again, this tree has another enemy, Hyponymeuta padi, 
which spins its web all over the tree, especially on the large 
wild trees grown for last -makers in the lake district, and in 
some seasons, trees which will square fpom 18 to ^4 inches, 
and which tower up with the oaks and ashes, are covered with 
whiit may well he taken for one great spider web, under 
which hundreds of thousands of a dirty-looking larvai half an 
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inch long, with small black dots upon it, may be found. If 
seen in June, the larvsB have turned into long white silk 
cocoons laid side by side, (pi. v. fig. h) from which, in a few 
days, a beautiful white moth emerges, having its wings 
dotted all over with minute black spots. This moth lays its 
eggs, becomes food for birds, spiders, ants, or dies a natural 
death. In any case it has perpetuated the mischief, or left 
food for our little songsters. Just as we the owners of the 
district destroy the birds, so the insects destroy our profit. 
Keep and protect the birds, remove injured parts of trees, 
smooth broken branches by cutting clean, destroy all trees 
now attacked by tree-borers. In most cases burn such trees, 
they are unfit for bearing timber, or even for rails, the larva 
now feeding on the small dead part has at once the whole 
dead timber to eat, if the wood is used, and sets to work right 
merrily ; thus, we have so-called dry rot in our houses ; and 
though it may take years to complete the work of destruction 
yet it will surely be done. These Matacoderma, which seem 
so confined in their habits in a wood, only eating the dead 
branches of oak, ash, beech, sycamore, fir, elm, larch &c., 
once introduced into the building of a church, it is quite 
certain that that church will, eventually, be eaten by them. 
The most recent instance of this fact is that of Warrington 
church eaten by Anobium nitidum, A, striatum, and Lasio- 
derma testaceum, and possibly by other species ; but these 
were all I found on my journey to examine the old timber of 
which it was built. 

In this paper, as in the one named in the first page of it, I 
have endeavoured to shew the value of birds on an estate. It 
may be that, loving birds as I do, I have over-drawn their 
value ; but these notes are the result of careful study of the 
food and habits of birds, and a thorough knowledge of insects 
and their life history, together with a little knowledge of our 
glorious old English woods, and of their timber as a market- 
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able article, and are the result of years of careAil observation 
made both where sparrow heads are pedd for by parish officers, 
and where small birds are fostered and protected in gardens 
and plantations. Whatever may be thought of the con- 
clusions arrived at, they are the convictions of one who 
hopes or expects nothing for his labour but that those who 
have used poisoned grain so freely and so effectively, or other- 
wise destroyed their feathered Mends, will cease to do so for 
a few years, and watch the result : after that he fears nothing 
for the children of the air. 

Without a book from which to cull one remark on this 
subject, all errors of judgment, if any, must be attributed 
to the writer. 



Explanation of Plate V. 

A. — Birch bark mined by TroohUUum scolaforme, shewing the Larva 
in Htu, and the hole it makes when the perfect insect escapes. 
B. — The Larva, three-quarter size. 
C. — Pupa, full size. 
D. — Cocoon, full size. 

E. — ^Tracks made by the Larva in the soft part of the bark. 
F. — T. scolcBforme, female. 
G. — Pupa of B.fraxini (?) lunatU9. 
H. — Cocoons of H. padi. 
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ON THE APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY. 



In seiectingj as the Bubject of the present paper, the many 
uses to which electricity has already been applied for our 
benefit^ I am obliged, by the brief limits to which I am con- 
fined, to pass io rapid review many of tboB« applications 
which have become familiar to ns, in order to devote more 
space to inventions comparatively recent and noveL 

Few, perhapSj are fully aware how extensively electricity 
enters into oar every-day life, or that at the present time 
probably fifty thousand people are earning their daily bread 
through its use in commerce and art. 

Before entering upon a description of the various apparatus 
by which this subtle power is turned to account, I propose to 
pass a few remarks upon its nature. Electricity is simply 
force exi sting in a latent form in aif subs tan cee^ and shown 
to ns when we decompose or disturb the particles of which 
they are constituted. In practice it is obtained by the decom- 
position of air or water. By the well-known experiment of 
rubbing a piece of sealing wax with a silk handkerchief we 
produce electricity, by altering the relations of the oxygen 
and hydrogen gas composing the thin layer of air between 
the silk and sealiog wax. Electricity is thus left on the 
surface of the wax and attracts any light bodies to which 
it is brought near. This form of electricity is, however, too 
volatile and evanescent to be turned to practical account. 
It is from the decomposition of water that we obtain the 
electricity of commerce, if I may so term it. Dissimilar 
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plates of metal being placed in a vessel containing water 
slightly acidulated, and the upper part of the plates linked 
together by a piece of wire, the oxygen of the water is ab- 
sorbed by one metal and the hydrogen given off at the other — 
a current of electricity flowing through the wire between the 
plates as a consequence of this chemical action. 

The transmission of electricity through a conducting wire may 
be likened to that of water through a water-pipe — if there is a 
leak at any point, it escapes ; and as the earth is a general 
reservoir of electricity, it is necessary to interpose non-con- 
ducting substances, such as glass, earthenware or gutta percha, 
between the wire and the ground when we wish the cur- 
rent to pass to any considerable distance. Electricity also 
resembles, in a measure, steam or gunpowder. If we desire 
to obtain powerful effects we must compress it by passing 
it through a conductor of limited size or imperfect con- 
ductivity. Magnetic or chemical action then results. If we 
squeeze the current still more, it assumes the form of heat ; 
and if it has to pass through a layer of air, offering further 
resistance to its passage, the electricity, Proteus-like, becomes 
light. 

From these phenomena we obtain various practical results. 
I will first refer to the magnetic effect of the current. To this 
we owe the telegraph in most of its forms, from the early 
instruments of Cooke and Wheatstone, in which the alphabet 
was formed by movements of a suspended magnetic needle, 
to the various telegraphic systems now in operation — com- 
prising signalling by sounds produced upon muffled bells, of 
different pitch, by the attraction of light hammers on the 
passage of the current through coils of wire ; signalling by 
means of marks in cypher, made upon paper ; and, lastly, by 
printing the ordinary form of letter upon a riband of paper. 
Probably all present will be acquainted with the various forms 
of telegraphic apparatus, and I need only mention that for 
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general use it is found that the simpler the apparatus is the 
better. If we endeavour to print each letter of the alphabet 
in its ordinary character we can only do so by complicated 
and expensive apparatus, and at a rate not practically exceed- 
ing that attained by the more simple ;^methodB. For use 
between offices and war ebon ses at a short distance, a variety 
of telegraph instruments have been designed, in all of which 
an index hand or pointer is carried round a dial on which 
the alphabet is printed — pauses being made at each letter 
signalled. 

The magnetic action of electricity has also been apphed 
as a motive power, with the object of superseding the steam 
engine; but although great attractive etrength can he ob* 
tained> the cost has hitherto been too great to admit of its 
successful introduction, unless in connection with small 
machines, such as lathes. M, Froment of Paris uses it to 
work the apparatus by which he cats microscopic scales, the 
electric current being applied to turn on the dividing machine 
in the middle of the night ; when the tremour of the ground, 
cottset^uent upon vehicles passing, has ceased. By this means 
the attendance of workpeople is rendered unneceesary and the 
delicacy of the work not interfered with by vibration- 
It is in submanue telegraphy that we are to look for the 
greatest and most useful results as regards comrauni cation 
between distant points of the earth's surface* Seas divide one 
land from another, and it is by this invention that the means 
of intercourse are given to the various families of the human 
race. The principle of a submarine telegraph is simply coat- 
ing a wire of a good conducting material, such as copper, with a 
substance impervious to water and electricity, such as gutta 
percha* In order to protect the gutta perch a envelope from 
injury when coiled away in the vessel, and during or after 
submersion, various outer coverings, such as spiral wires, hemp 
and steel wii^e^ hemp etCj have been devisedj some with the 
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view of lessening the specific gravity of tbe cable, so as to 
obtain increased facility in laying, Tt hh% hoTvevefj been fonnd 
in practice tiiat a considerable weight is requisite to make tbe 
cable assume promptly the irregularities presented by the 
bottom, and to avoid the lash of the waves in paying out. It 
is also found that a mere covering of hemp is liable to de- 
struction by various marine auimtik^uloe, and that a me- 
tallic casing is requisite. It has been assumed by many 
not conversant with the details of aach operations, that the 
weight of the Atlantic cable presented special difficulties in 
submersion, hut such is far from being the case. The diffi- 
culty in laying a submarine cahle in very deep water arises 
from the grip uf the water upon the cable, owing to the 
friction of such a great length of line between the surface and 
the bottom. If the sea is quiet no danger is incurred ixom 
this, but if it is rough, the rise and fall of the ship have to be 
compensated by machinery on huard, as the friction will not 
allow the cable tu he dra^vn quickly out of the sea to meet the 
ship's motion. 

In order to protect cables further from decay, through rust 
and the attacks of marine insects, an outer wrapping of yarn 
saturated with pitch tar, and pulverised silica has been intro- 
duced by Sir 0. Bright and his partner Mr, L. Clarke, who 
ajre now carrying out the aonstructiou of the Persian Gulf 
line of telegraph which, as soon as extended between Kuna- 
ohea and the heada of the Persian gulf and thence to Bagdad, 
will unite this country by wire with Hindostan and event* 
ually with Austraha and China, 

1 have now to call your attention to the mode of discovering 
the pobitiou of faults, if any arise, in submarine lines. It is 
obvious that if a cable fails^ the nearer the locality of the 
fault can be determined, the more readily will the communica- 
tion be restored. It is well known that the resistance to the 
passage of the cm-rent increases with the diminution of the 
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conductor i bo that a hundred yards of very thin wire may offer 
as much resistance, as a mile of the thicker wire used for the 
conductor of the cable. Thus we may have a measure in a 
small compass of aoy line of telegraph, and by offering the elee- 
trioity from a battery the choice of paseing through the cable, 
and also through aeries of lengths of thin silk-eovcred wire, 
wound upon bobbins ; and by subsequently increasmg or 
diminishing the lengths of the latter, until the electricity 
passes equally through both the cable and the standard coils, 
the precise distance of the leakage may be determined. 

The many services the telegraph now renders scarcely need 
any iUnstration at my hands : but, before passing from this 
part of the subject, I may refer to the weather prognostications 
and storm cautions recently introduced by Admiral Fitzroy 
and the Board of Trade, as the basis of the plan may not be 
well understood and it is desirable these forecasts should not 
be looked upon as empirical, Uk© those of the weather prophets 
of years gone by, but as derived from scientific results, the 
deductions from which will be rendered every year more cer- 
tain, A set of meteorological instriiraents, consisting of a 
barometer, wet and bulb thermonieters etc., is placed at each 
of a number of places round the coasts of Europe, that are 
joined together by telegraph. The apparatus generally is in 
charge of the telegraph staff at the various points selected * 
and every morning and afternoon, messages are sent from all 
these points giving the height of the mercury in the barometer 
and thermometers, the direction and strength of the wind, the 
condition of the sky, state of the weather, and amount of sea 
disturbance, if the station is actually on the coast. Thus an ap- 
preaching change of the wind or weather is telegraphed before- 
hand, perhaps from a distance of a thousand miles, and the 
advent of a storm signalled onward by station after station* 
Now, although the rotary motion of a storm may be exceed- 
ingly rapid, its onward progress as a whole may not exceed a 
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few miles an hour and^ being first indicated "by the fall of the 
barometers etc., on the west coast of Ireland or south of 
France, it may not reach the east coast of England for a day 
or two after, when shipping have been warned by cautionary 
messages. 

We all place some faith in the admonitions of a barometer 
but how much more certain does an inference drawn from its 
reading become, when corroborated by simultaneons readings 
of many other instruments spread over the world. The 
further the telegraph is extended, the longer will be the period 
of forecasting ; and when, as will shortlj be the case, America, 
Hindostan, China and Australia are linked by the wires to 
Europe and Africa^ the pulsations of the weather will be sig- 
nalled days beforehand all over the globe, and a vast meteoro- 
logical system carried on by telegraph. 

The objection has been raised that mariners may be made 
unnecessarily fearful of venturing to sea by these warnings of 
an approachiug storm, but surely this is not probable. All 
captains consult their ship barometers to judge of coming 
weather, as well as they can, in their own immediate vicinity, 
and how much better is it to be fiiniished at the same time 
with the condensed result of a. vast series of obsei^vations* 
Forewarned on board ship is forearmed ; and, if a captain sails 
knowing the approach of bad weather and the quarter from 
which it is coming, he cau get well clear of land and have 
everything ready on board to meet a storm. 

The following are instances of the advent of dangerous 
storms having been signalled to ooj ports during the past six 
months, which I have extracted from the Shipping Gazette 
and the records of Lloyd's, kindly placed at my disposal by 
Mr, Court, Secretary of the Liverpool Underwriters* Associ- 
ation. The nature of Admiral Fitzroy q cautionary messages 
is attached in each ease. 
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N.B. — The cone signals the probable direction of the wintj. 
If upwards from the N. If down from the S. The dram 
indicates unsettled or veering gales. 

[The Author then gave brief explanations, from diagrams 
and models, of the application of electricity to plating with 
silver, &c. ; lighting ; weaving in substitution for the 
Jacquard loom and cards ; regulation of clocks ; indicating 
targets &o.] 



ORIGINAL LETTER, GIVING A CONTEMPOEARY 
RELATION OF THE DEATH OF CHARLES IL 

Comfuunicaied by Lieut. -Gen, the Hon, Sir Edward Cust^ 

President, 



The very interesting picture on this subject^ by the Royal 
Academician, Ward, that bas been exhibited during the past 
BeaBon in London and Liverpool, has brought the circum- 
stances attending the death of Charles II so prominently 
before us, that an original letter found in the library of Simon 
Yorke, Esq., of Erddi gg Park, may bo an inducement to the 
Historic Society to enter into the subject, although the manu- 
Bcript is no more than an account of the king s death, as 
current in the capital the day afterwards. 

" No transactions in history ought to be more accurately 
" known to ub than those which took place round the death-bed 
** of this soTcreign. We have several relations extant, written 
" by persons who were actually in the room ; we have several 
*' relations written by persons vfhOj though not eye-witnesses 
*^ themselves, had ihe best opportunities of obtaining informa- 
" tion from eye-witnesses ; yet whosoever attempts to digest 
" this vast mass of materials into a consistent narrative, will 
" find the task a difficult one." 

These are Macaulays words ; but he has executed the task 
himself in his own eloquent and concise language, and we 
have besides the narrative of Rapin, Hume, Bishop Bumet, 
Liugard and Miss Strickland^ all which nearly agree together 
in the main; and the letter of John Edisbury to his brother, 
the squire of Erddigg, is also corroborative of the priucipal 
circumstances* The manuscript runs thus : — 
Bear Brother, 

Upon Friday a quarter before 12 the king resigned his soul to 
Almighty God* A little before he dyed the room was cleared 
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only the Doke the E. of Bath and another lord What was 
said I cannot hear, onlj the kmg gave him the Duke his 
hreeches and told him there were papers that concerned him in 
his pocket and gave him the key of his closet. Some while 
hefore he mentioned his 2 sons that were unprovided for. .1 
cannot hear that he mentioned the D. of Monmouth in all 
his sickness to the Duke or any that waited upon him. The 
king altered about 2 on Thursday and since that time there was 
little hopes. Blessed be God he kept his understanding all the 
while till 3 hours before death, and most of those 8 hours at 
intervals. The queen is in great perplexity and all her servants. 
A little before the k's death the queen sent to ask him pardon 
for all her faults the k. said he knew only his own for which he 
asked her pardon. 

All things God be praised in a great calm the Duke pro- 
claimed about 4 o'clock : there first went a troop of grenadiers, 
then all the heralds and the principall gave my Lord Mayor 
the reason of this attendance there was read the enclosed pro- 
clamation subscribed by the Council and lords after the heralds 
came the queen's coach, then the Archbps, Ld Eepers, Presi- 
dents Privy Seal, Dukes, Earls, &c. But I am much mistaken 
for after the troop of grenadiers came a full troop of the guards, 
abt 200, then before the heralds came the messengers [sic. in 
original] and so on as I said before. After the king's death the 
Di^e came to the counsell and spoke to them after this sort 
My lords now the crown is descended upon me. I do declare 
I will never alter the government as it is now established in 
Church and State and I will sacrifice the last drop of my blood 
to maintain the protestant religion and as far as in me lys I 
will follow my late brother s example. 

I hear this is to be at large in a declaration ^hich my Ld 
Eeper and Privy Seal are to draw this up for the people. I 
have enclosed 2 proclamations, and I will send you the other as 
soon as I can get it. The words are sent by Harrison. I have 
nothing more as I remember, I am 

Your loving brother, 
Feby 7 JOHN EDISBURY. 

I forgot to tell you the king expressed a great deal of kind- 
ness toward the Duke. 

Addressed — These 

for Josua Edisbury, Esq., 
Erthigg near 

Wrexham, 

Endorsed— Denbighshire. 

K. Charles dyed 
Feb 1684. 



THE HILBBE CROSS. 
B^ the Rev. A. Hume, DM.L.^ Ban, Secretary. 



That there was a cell of Monks at the little islet known as 
Hilbrej (or St. Hildeburgh's ihIo,) for several centuries, is well 
known^ but the period of its orij^in is not stated. In all 
probability, however, it existed daring the reigns of our 
Snxon monarch^, wheo Deva or Westchester was a place 
relatively much greater than it is at present. In 11 SO, a 
monk of this cell is said to have advised the adoption of 
the course by which the constable of Chester was enabled to 
pass the mouth of the Dee without ships; and when the 
pathway was round the coast, Hilbre was a place of some 
note. On Camden's map, a cross is represented as erected on 
the island ; and, couBidering the veneration attached to this 
emblem from the earliest times, it is not unlikely that it had 
existed for several conturies. When the religious associations 
of the place were rudely dispersed, the cross no doubt disap- 
peared. It could not easily have 
been removed, and no one would 
care to carry it away. About ten 
years ago tlie head of a cross, nearly 
perfect, was dug up in the island. 
Its type is Saxon ; it is of the 
red sandstone of the district ; and 
it measures ^3 inches across, 
After lying for several years at the 
Dock office in the Custom House, 
it came into my possessiou, and 
has been engraved* It is morally 
certain that it is the identical 
cross which was hallowed by the 




The Eilbi^ CTOM9* 
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associations of centaries, which was visited by pilgrims^ and 
which exhibited to landsmen and mariners the symbol of Chris- 
tianity daring the most barbarous and troubled periods. It 
has been thought that a local relic of so much interest should 
be figured and briefly described in one of the volumes of this 
society. It has been given in the volume entitled " Ancient 
" Meols/' which describes the extinct settlement in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Hilbre, on the sea coast of Cheshire. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
Free Public Library, ISth October, 1862. 
ALEXANDER CRAIG GIBSON, F.S.A., Curator, in the Chair. 
The Secretary read the following 

REPOET. 

The Council, at the conclusion of their year of oflSce, have to report 
that the regular course of the Society's proceedings has heen pursued 
with the usual success ; and they retire with the confident feeling that 
the position of the Society, during the period of their service, has, in 
some important respects, heen materially improved. 

The total number of members on the roll of the Society is 420 ; viz., 
67 Ufe, 1 83 resident, 152 non-resident, 2 lady associate, and 26 honorary 
members. 

Eighteen Meetings were held, at which twenty Papers were read 
during the Session. Three of the Meetings, of a more popular cha- 
racter, were attended by ladies ; the last partook of the nature of a 
Soiree and was numerously attended. On that occasion the Derby 
Museum was lighted up for the first time and some of the chief objects 
of interest were explained by Mr. Moore, the Curator. The arrange- 
ment by which ladies and other non-members are occasionally invited 
to the Society's Meetings has proved to be advantageous both as 
respects the general attendance of Members and the variety and interest 
of objects exhibited in illustration of the Society's three great subjects 
of enquiry ; the Council also think it likely that it may be the means 
of adding to the number of lady-associates, and recommend its con- 
tinuance. 
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In their last Report the Council had pleasure in acknowled^g the 
kindness of the Town Council, through their Library Committee, in 
granting to the Society the use of a suitable room in the Free Public 
Library, for the purpose of holding its Meetings. That accommodar 
tion has been increasedby additions since made to the comfort and 
elegance of the room. Hitherto the Library and Museum have been 
comparatively inaccessible to the Members generally, owing to the 
difficulty of approach and uncertainty of attendance at the room in 
Ranelagh Street where they were plaxsed ; but during the year just expired 
accommodation has been provided for these alsowithin the Free Public 
Library. The Museum and miscellaneous objects, in four large cases, 
occupy a separate apartment ; and« to receive the books, a very elegant 
and commodious book-case has been purchased, at a cost exceeding 
^100. Although this is a large sum, the Council felt justified in ex- 
pending it, trusting that voluntary contributos would reimburse the 
Society, in a great part, if not all, of the amount. In this manner a 
portion of the outlay has already been repaid and the Council expect 
further contributions from other Members, before whom the subject has 
yet to be brought. They have great pleasue in acknowledging the 
kindness of some gentlemen, not Members of the Society, who have 
shewn their sympathy in its pursuits by assisting in this purchase. 

Donations of their published Transactions and Proceedings have 
been received during the past Session from several Provincial learned 
Societies with which this Society had not previously been in union; 
and an effort to complete various imperfect series of such volumes has 
been partially successful. The fourteenth annual volume is expected 
to be ready for delivery about Christmas, when the plates necessary to 
complete the last will also be supplied. 

As the new volume is not wholly printed off, the Council deem it 
prudent to recommend the postponement of the Treasurer's balance 
sheet fqr a short time ; they are, however, in a position to state that a 
balance in their favour, not less in amount than that of last year, may 
be expected when the accounts are formally produced. 

The Delegates nominated by the Society to co-operate in the manage- 
ment of the Gallery of Inventions and Science are unable to report 
that satisfactory progress has been made towards the fulfilment of the 
duties imposed on them. The expressed inability of the Library and 
Museum Committee of the Town Council to contribute funds for de- 
fraying the cost of management appears to render hopeless, for the 
present at least, the accomplishment of the principal design. This 
impediment is the more to be regretted as the closing of the Exhibition 
at the end of the present month would, under more favourable circum- 
stances, have afforded ample opportunity to establish the proposed 
collection on a promising basis. 

The names of six new Sectional Members of Council, and of a Vice- 
President, in lieu of those who retire, are submitted, agreeably to the 
laws, in the printed balloting lists. 
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GOMPABATTTE AOOOUNT OF THE NuMBBIOAL StBENQTH OF 

THE Society. 



i 


Life. 


Raftident 


Non- 
Reaident. 


L«dy 
AMOctes 


ToUl. i 


Honour, 


OroM 
Total. 


SesnonXIII 

1 „ XrV— Died,re- 1 
signed or erased . . J 


52 

1 


186 
11 


160 

7 


1 i 

2 j 389 ! 

.. 19 


27 

1 


416 

20 


New Members 


61 
6 


174 
9 


143 




2 


370 
24 


26 


396 
24 


67 


183 


152 


2 


394 


26 


420 



It was moved by the Key. Thomas Moore, A.M., seconded by John R. 
Jaoo, Esq., and resolved unanimously, — 

That the Report now read be adopted, and printed and circulated 
with the Proceedings of the Society. 

It was moved by Thos. Reay, Esq., seconded by Wm. Mathison, Esq., 
and resolved unanimously, — 

That the thanks of the Society be given to the Officers and 
Sectional Members of the Council for their services during 
the past Session. 

It was moved by the Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L., Hon. Secretary, seconded 
by WirxiAM Burke, Esq., Treasurer, and resolved unanimously, — 
That the thanks of the Society be given to the Town Council 
and their Library and Museum Committee for their liberality 
and kindness in affording accommodation in the Free Public 
Library and Museum for the books and other collections of 
the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

It was moved by John G. Jacob, Esq., seconded by the Rev. Thomas 
MooRE, A.M., and resolved unanimously, — 

That the thanks of the Society be given to those gentlemen who 
have contributed Illustrations to the forthcoming volume. 

A ballot having been taken for the Officers and Sectional Members 
of Council, the result was announced from the chair. (See p. iv.) 

It was moved by the Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L , seconded by J. G. Jacob, 
Esq., and resolved unanimously, — 

That this meeting do now adjourn to the 14th of May next, for 
the purpose of receiving the Treasurer's Statement of Accounts. 



At the adjourned Annual General Meeting, held at the Museum of 
Antiquities, No. 8, Colquitt Street, on the I4th May, 1863, A. Craig 
Gibson, F.S.A., presiding, the Treasurer submitted the following State- 
ment of Accounts for the year ending 18th Oct., 1862 : — 
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Dr. 



Tub Histobic Socirtt of Lancashire and Gheshirb in €^count with 
William Burke, Treasurer. 



Cr. 



£ s. d. 
I.— The Volumes:— 
Balance delivery Volume I, 

N.S., and new block 2 10 

PrinthiNf and binding Vol. 

II, N.H 79 13 4 

niiiHtrations, ditto 9 2 

Delivery 4 1:) 6 



£ 8. d. 



II.— Sessional Expenses :— 

Printing (Hroulars, &c 11 ii 6 

Htatiouery 10 6 

Postage Stamps 1110 5 

Hofroshmonts at meetings 11 8 
AdvertiHeinonts, delivery 
of circularsj meHsages, 

parcels, & miscellaneous 1!) 12 4 

Insurance 1 

Uent of Room in Ranelagh 

Ktroet 16 

CounniHHion to Collector.. 5 10 

Assistant Secrotary 50 



95 18 10 



123 6 9 



III.— Permanent Investments: — 

Papworth'H Ordinary, and 

(ioro's Directory 1 9 C 

Largo book-cuHe for library.lOl 6 

Hmall book.shelvos 1 11 11 



IV. — Hprcial Kxpenmes: — 

llomoval of cases, books, 
objects &o 4 18 1 

ExpnuHes in oonneotion 
with purchase of large 
book-case 14 



104 2 2 



5 12 
Balance in Treasurer's hands 33 14 



£ 8. d. 

By Balance from last Account 25 11 4 

By Receipts in Session xiv, viz : — 

Arrears 20 9 6 

Kntrsnce Fees, Session xiv 13 13 

Annual Subscriptions, ditto 214 24 6 

Ditto (in advance) Session xv 4 4-0 

Life CoM] positions 36 15 

Books and book covers 6 9 6 

Postages returned 4 1 

Diplomas 4 

Removal Fund ; towards book-case 

purchased 37 16 

Sale of Furniture 2 14 



Examined by 

pKThR R. McQuiE, 
Sam. Gath, 



£362 14 11 



Auditors. 



£362 14 11 

Balance down £33 14 7 

(E. and O. E.) 
Liverpool, 27th April, 1863, 

William Bubkh. 



It was moved by Peter R. McQuie, Esq., seconded by Bbll Williams, 
Esq., and resolved unanimously, — 

That the Treasurer's Statement of Accounts be passed, and 
printed and circulated with the Proceedings of the Society. 



eth November, 1862. ARCH^OLOGICAL SECTION. 

Thomas Dawson, Esq., in tlio Chair. 

The following gentlemen were duly eh^otod Ordinary Members of the 
Society : — 
George Stone, 57, Ranelagh StnMU,. 
William Whatham, 7, North ilohn Htrm»t. 

The following donations woro pnmJuittMl :— 
From the Society of AntiquarJHH. 

1. Archseologia, vol. 88, part ii. 

2. Proceedings, N.S., vol. i, Nog, M t«J V 
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From the Koyal Society of Northern Antiquaries. 

1. Antiquarisk Tidsskrift, 185«-60, parts 1 and 2. 

2. Meraoires de la Societe, 1850-60, I vol. 

3. DetKongelige Nordiske 01dskrif^Selskab, 186061. 

From the Author. 
Inscriptions runiques du Slesvig meridional, interpretees par 
C. C. Rafn. 1861. 

From the Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological Society. 
Views of the Gates of Norwich, made in the years 1792-3. 

From John Peacock, Esq. 

1. Three sheets, containing copies of coins recently disinterred in 
the neighbourhood of St. John's Church, Chester, supposed to be 
the foundation-coins of that edifice. 

2. A broadside, containing an account of the above, as delivered 
before the Chester Archseological Society. 

From the Chairman. 

1. Map of Manchester in the year 800. 

2. Map of Saxon London, about 1000 A.D. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 

1. A Chinese cross-bow, surmounted by a receiver from which six 
arrows drop in succession into the position for being discharged. 
This is accomplished by a simple movement of part of the bow, 
without removing it from the shoulder. 

2. Specimens of Burmese, Chinese, Moorish, Canadian and other 
shoes, illustrating the habits and necessities of the respective 
wearers. 

By Mr. Newton. 

1. A richly-illuminated French MS. ♦' Book of Hours" of the 15th 
century. 

2. A small framed picture, cut from a similar MS., representing 
the performance of the rite of extreme unction at the bedside of 
a dying Flemish burgher of the 13th century. 

By Mr. Burke. • 
A specimen of the Gulf-stream weed. 

The following Paper was read : — 

On the forms and uses of Tintinnabula in Medleval and Modern 
Times, hy the Rev. A. Hume, D.G.L., Hon. Secretary. 

The existence of bells at an early date was deduced from Scripture ; 
and the diflference was noted between them and the sacred hand-bells 
of the mediaeval period. Their material and shape, in various ages 
and countries, were described ; and an interesting account was given of 
their numerous uses, amongst which are their employment to decorate 
the dress of the clown or jester; as pendants to the rings worn round 
their ankles by the women of Persia and Arabia, as mentioned by 
Sir John Chardin ; as portions of the dress of the morris-dancers of 
Old England ; and at the festa fatuortim, or fools' festivals, in which 
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1h» ioperior clergy changed places for the time 
with tae humblest |>eopI«, aud the ktter, as 
Abbots of Unraasoa kc.^ bad bell a attaclied to 
their inock- priestly robes. Tbe bell was used 
as a fiaored symbol by the alergy aiad, it is said, 
by the Dnuds ; it also formed an article of 
personal adorn men I Ihr ordinai-y apparel. It 
is found depicted on m on u men till brasses, and 
waa used on the haruesa of horses as early , at 
the least, as tbe time of Zecbariah. The paper 
contain ed» in detail^ uistances of the similar 
use of bell« frotn tbftt period down to tbe pre- 
sent age ; and proceeded to notice the ceremony 
of *' belling the cat '* and tbe distinction of 
** bearing tbe bell." Hawks' bells, tbe beggar 
with his bell, and bells on the amis of warriors 
were adverted to ; tbe cereinony of excommu- 
nication by *' bellt book and candle " received 
mention ; and the paper concluded with a par- 
ticular account of the bells found at HoyJaKc. 




Ancient Grotali 

or PeAf'Bliapad Bell, 



laiA November, 1862. LITERARY SECTION. 

Bet. a. Bomb, D.O.L,, in the Chair. 

At this meeting the attendance was increased by an invited company 
of non-members and ladies. 

The following donations were presented :— 

From the Literary and PhUosopbifial Society of Manchester. 
L Memoirs, third series, vol, i, 1863. 
3. Proceedings, vol ii, 1802. 
2. Rules, imi. 

From the Liverpool Royal Institution. 

Report for 16^1-62. 
From the Liverpool Naturalists* Field Club. 

Report for IBfil 02. 
From the Antbon 

An Account of the Colony of South Anstralia. With a CatHlogue 
of all tbe Products of that Colony exhibited at the International 
Exhibition, 1803. By Frederick Sinuett. 

The following Paper was read : — 

A SuMMEK Sauntbe IN THE SocTu OF England, fe^ David Buxton t 
FM.S.L., Hon. Lihmrian, 



2Qth November, 1862. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 
J. T. TowsoK, F.R.G.S., in the Chair. 
The following donations were presented : — 
From tbe Royal Society. 

Proceedings, Nob. 48 to 51 (vol XII.), 1992, 
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From the Geological Society. 
Quarterly Journal, parts 2, 3 and 4 (vol. XVIII.) 1862. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By Mr Forrest. 

1. Four life-size portraits, enlarged from a quarto plate negative, 
by Woodward's Solar Camera as improved by Mr. John Atkinson. 

2. A Solar Camera, by means of which the exhibiter shewed how 
, enlarged portraits are produced. 

By Mr. Towson. 

1. A Daguerreotype produced by a non>achromatic glass in 1842. 

2. A miniature photogram on ivory. 

By Mr. Newton. 
Various maps and prints, shewing the application of photography 
to the production of enlarged or diminished copies of such 
works. 

By Mr Burke. 

1. Diploma of doctor of laws, granted by the University of Bologna 
in 1753. 

2. Speech of the Earl of Macclesfield in the House of Lords, 
18th March, 1750, on regulating the commencement of the year. 

3. The Mariner's Everlasting Almanac, Aberdeen, 1683. 

4. Vox Uranise, or Aberdeen Almanac, 1683. 

5. The London Daily Advertiser, 14th November, 1734. 

6. Articles of Union as passed, with Amendments, by the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland. London, 1707. 

The following Paper was read : — 

On Panoramic Photography, with Illustrations and Models, 
by Thomas Sutton^ B.A, 

This Paper was read, in the author's absence, by Mr. Forrest, who 
exhibited and explained the apparatus employed; it consists of a 
circular glass, by means of which an angle of 90° is obtained, instead 
of the usual angle of 30 or 40'. Two pictures, one taken in the 
ordinary way and one by the means now shewn, were laid on the table. 
The latter contained about three times the customary extent of view; 
but was as perfect in the remote portions as at the centre. Several 
pictures, taken in the neighbourhood of Bath, by the process described 
were also exhibited. 



Uh December, 1862. ARCHiEOLOGICAL SECTION. 
John F. Marsh, Esq., in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected ordinary members of the 

Society : — 

Right Hon. Viscount Cranborne, Childwall hall. 
Lieut.-Col. V. A. King, Point of Ayr, Oxton. 
Thomas Goodier, 9, Lord street. 
John Henry Green, Buenos Ay res. 
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Rev. W. T. Barry, B.A., 19, Lansdowne place, Everton. 
C. J. Ash field, 61, Knowsley stxeet, Preston. 
John Anderson, 42, Bold street 

The following donations were presented : — 

From the Essex ArchsBological Society. 
Transactions, vol. II., parts 2, 3 and 4. 

From the Societe Aroheologique de I'Orl^anais. 

Bulletin, No. 40, 1862. 
From the Kilkenny and S.E. of Ireland ArchsBological Society. 

Proceedings and Papers, vol. IV., N. S., Nos. 36 to 37. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By the Chairman. 
Specimen of a plough in modem use in Spain. 

By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. &c. 
A large glass tumbler or beaker^ the lower part fluted and left as it 
came from the mould, the top having a border engraved with 
trefoils and leaves in compartments, a space being left on which 
are engraved the characters N. O. ii. It formerly belonged to 
Mrs. Unsworth, of the Manor House, Maghull, whose father, 
Thomas Seel, Esq., of Liverpool, died at the age of 77 in 1802. 
He received it from his grandfather, who died in 1751. The 
family of Seel were strenuous supporters of the Stuarts during 
the Civil Wars and the Commonwealth. It is supposed that the 
engraved characters signify " No Oliver the Second," a favourite 
toast of the cavaliers. 

2. A photographic view of " El Sakhra,*' the Holy Rock under the 
dome of the Mosque of Omar, in the ancient temple of Jerusalem, 
taken by the Rev. Dr. Turner, of the Liverpool Royal Institution. 
The Holy Rock is believed by all the best authorities, except 
Mr. Fergusson, to be the site of the Sacrifice of Abraham and of 
the Holy of Holies in the temples of Solomon and Herod.* 

3. By the Kindness of Mr. H. Beckwith, Tower Buildings, five very 
rudely cast silver figures, apparently idols found near Lima; tliey 
closely resemble two silver ngures engraved in vol. I., N.S. 

By Mr. J. J. Hall. 

1. A large bronze model of the Temple of Theseus. 

2. A copy of the Medioean Vase, made of the pith of the elder. 

3. A dagger, said to have belonged to Tippoo Sahib. It is in the 
form of a creese, and the scabbard is set with diamonds and 
rubies. 

4. Two daggers; a pirate's knife; three Indian war implements; 
an Indian bow. 

5. A sword, with leather case, elaborately ornamented with the 
colours peculiar to the people of South Africa. 

6. The head dress of an American Indian, composed of feathers 
and shells. 

7. Two curious books of the early part of the sixteenth century. 

* Th0 reMons for deeming it the scene of the Cnioifixion are given by the Hon. 
Bit Edward Oatt, Pr«tident of the Society, in voL X, ; vide pp. 131 et teqq. 
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8. An iron chest, said to have been presented by the Great Mogul 
to Sir William Norris of Speke, when he was sent to the Porte 
as Ambassador about the year 1G90. A history of its trans- 
mission, written since 1812, accompanied it ; but on one point its 
accuracy was open to question. 

By Mr. F. J. Jeffery. 

Four specimers of photo-zincography, pubh'shed in 1858, uuderthe 
name of " Photoglyphs," in the Photographic News, by Mr. 
Fox Talbot, the patentee. 

By Dr. Macintyre. 
A photogram of one of the Roman altars found at Chester in 1861, 
and recently described by Mr. Roach Smith in the GoUectanea 
Antiqua. It bears a votive inscription to the goddess Minerva. 

By Mr. J. H. Gibson. 
Fifteen silver coins found at Cawthome, near Doncaster. They 
have been supposed, hy^a writer in the Numismatic Chronicle, to 
belong to the reigu of Henry III. ; but reasons were advanced 
to shew that they were of the second mintage of Henry II., and 
issued in 1182. 

By Mr. John Peacock. 
Drawings, on a large scale, of seventeen rare Saxon coins lately 
found in the neighbourhood of St. John's Church, Chester. 

The Rev. Dr. Hume read a brief account of belts and girdles in 
continuation of previous papers* on the same subject. 

The following Paper was read : — 

On Virgil's Plough, as illustrated by a rude implement im 
MODERN USE IN SpAiN,f by John Fitchett Marsh, Esq, 



nth December, 1862. LITERARY SECTION. 
John R. Hughes, Esq., in the Chair. 
The following donations were presented : — 

From the Statistical Society. 

Journal, vol XXV., parts 2 and 3. 
From the Societe Imperiale d'Emulation d' Abbeville. 

Memoires, 1857 to 1860. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By Mr. Mathisori. 

1. An ancient sword, the hilt ornamented with gold in the Oriental 
style. 

2. An iron casket, apparently of English manufacture, of the 
fifteenth century. 

8. An iron casket, of Italian workmanship, of the 14th-16th 
century. 

* VoL n., N.S., p. 129. ' f Transaotions, p. 1. 
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4. A Cologne-wore jug of the I6th-17th century. 

5. A Spanish copper lustre vessel of the 16th century. 

6. Book of Hours, printed on vellum, with illuminations ; date, 
early part of the J 6th century. 

By Mr. Fabert. 

1. A complete series of the silver and copper coins now used in 
Russia. 

2. A Russian coin in platina. 

S. Seven bank notes of various Russian provinces, ranging in 
value from l4gd. to 3s. 

By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 

1. Two heraldic MS. books, compiled with great care by Mr. John 
Tocke in the year 1700, and preserved in the library of the 
Herbert family. 

2. A British man-of-war under full sail, worked in worsted by a 
seaman of H.M.S. MajestiCt during her late Summer cruise. 

The following Paper was read : — 

On the Life and Writings of Schiller,* hy the Rev. Hermann 
Boar, Ph.D. 



\^th December, 1862. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 

Thomas Dawson, Esq., in the Chair. 

Thomas Somerville, LL.D., Hawthorn Hall, Manchester, was duly 
elected an ordinary member of the Society. 

The following donations were presented : — 

From the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

1. Proceedings, Session 1861-62. 

2. Transactions, vol. XXIII., part 1. 

From the Royal Geographical Society. 
J. Journal, vol XXXI. 
2. Proceedings, vol. VI., Nos. 3 and 4. 

From the Liverpool Chemists* Association. 
Annual Report, 1861-62. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By Mr. J. R. Hughes. 
An interesting record in MS. relating to smith's and iron work in 
Liverpool during the last century. 

By Mr. Jacob. 
An elaborate model in ivory of the St. George, line-of-battle ship 
of 120 guns ; valuable as illustrating the old naval architecture. 

By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 
1. A Fibula of tortoiseshell, the pin also of shell, and a complete 

miniature comb, supposed to have been used in the eai'ly part of 

the reign, of George HI. 
a. Four elegant gold buckles of the same period. 

* Transactions, p. 21. 
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The following Paper was read : — 

On Mioro-Geoloot.* by Edward H, Birkenhetul, F.G.8. 



l«t January, 1863. ARCH^OLOGTCAL SECTION. 

William Mathison, Esq., in the Chair. 

Mr. Bell Williams, 57, Grove street, was duly elected an ordinary 
member of the Society. 

The following donations were presented : — 

From Mr. C. Roach Smith. 

1. MedisBval houses and castles in England, by Ch. Wykeham 
Martin, Esq. 

2. The Excavations at Wroxeter, by C. Roach Smith. 

3. Collectanea Antiqua, part 1, vol. VI., by C. Roach Smith. 

From Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt. 
The Reliquary : a Depository for Precious Relics — Legendary, 
Biographical and Historical — illustrative of the Habits, Customs 
and Pursuits of our Forefathers, volumes I. and 11. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By Mr. T. Dawson. 
An extensive collection of rare or notable etchings, coloured 
drawings, books &c., including the first sketches by B. R. Haydon 
for his large picture in the Church for the Blind, Liverpool ; an 
original view of Liverpool, 1728 ; an original etching, by Gibson, 
1812 ; a caricature, entitled " Last Scene in the New Play of the 
** Old Corporation," 1835, &c. 

By Mr. Sansom. 
Numerous specimens of British and foreign fossil plants and 
animals, shells &c., dredged from a depth of nearly two miles 
in the bed of the Atlantic; and some diatomaces from the 
Rappahannock. 

The following Paper was read : — 

On certain deep-sea and other Specimens of Natural History, 
AS SEEN UNDER THE MicRoscoPE, by Tkomos ISansofTit F.B.8,E. 

%th January, 1863. LITERARY SECTION. 
John F. Marsh, Esq., in the Chair. 

The following donations were presented : — 

From the Royal Society of Literature. 
Proceedings, vol. VII., part 2. 

From the Statistical Society. 
Journal, vol. XXV., part 4. 

From the Royal Asiatic Society. 
J . Journal, vol. XX., part 1. 

* Transactions, p. 41. 
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2. Beport, Prospectus and Publications of the Oriental Translation 
Committee, 1861. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 
By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 

Two spears ; one from New Zealand, the head elaborately carved 
and ornamented with feathers and tassels of hair. 

By Mr. Forrest. 
A book of emblems printed at Lyons in 1551, containing numerous 
wood cuts. 

By Mr. J. H. Gibson. 

1. A bronze medal, being one of those presented by Alexander 
Davison, Esq., to the officers and seamen of the fleet which 
gained the victory of the Nile in 1798. 

2. Two tiles found at Chester, bearing the inscription LEG 
XX— w. 

The following Paper was read : — 

Every-Day Life of a Country Gentleman of Cheshire in 
THE 17th Century : as shewn in the Private Expenditure 
Journal of Colonel Henry Bradshaw, of Marple and Wyebrs- 
LEiGH,* hy A. Craig Oibson, F.8.A. 



Vbth January, l^m. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 
John Hartnup, F.R.A.S., in the Chair. 

The following donations were presented : — 

From the Royal Society. 

Proceedings, vol. XII., Nos. 50 to 62. 

From the Geologists* Association. 
Proceedings, vol. I., Nos. 1 to 8. 

From the Royal Irish Academy. 

Transactions, vol XXIII., part 2, and vol. XXTV. part 2. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 

Three Chinese objects, viz. : — 

1. An inkstand in soapstone, representing a vessel floating on the 
water, with shore and trees in the background. 

2. A small lamp in soapstone, of Roman form. 

3. A piece of mother-o'-pearl, apparently formed for a pendant from 
a child's neck. 

By Mr. C. S. Gregson. 

1. Five species of the Sandpiper with their eggs, including two of 
the Sanderlin, now exhibited for the first time. 

2. Objects illustrative of the life history of the honey-bee. 

3. Scolytes destructor^ a coleopterous insect well known as a 
destroyer of the elm. 

* Tnmsaotions, p. 07. 
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By Mr. H. S, Fisher. 
Seventeen species of the wild rose found in this neighbourhood, 
being an addition of seyeral to those given in Dickinson's 
** Flora of Liverpool," 1864. 

The following Papers were read : — 

List of the British Hoses and Bbambles ogoubbiko in the 
Liverpool District,* by Mr. H, 8. Fisher ; and 

On the Habitats of some of our British Ferns,! ^y Nickolat 
Water Jumse, Esq. 



ISth February, 1863. ARCH^OLOGICAL SECTION. 

A. Craio Gibson, F.S A., in the Chair. 

Alexander Steele, Ph.Dr., Douglas, Isle of Man, was duly elected an 
ordinary member of the Society. 

The following donations were presented : — 

From the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy. 
Memoirs, third series, vol. iv, parts' 3 and 4. 

From the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
ArchsBologia Js liana, new series, No. 19. 

From the Author. 
Documents relating to the Winkley fainily, collected by William 
Winkley, Jun., F.S.A. 

From Mr. Wilkinson. 
The Lady's and Gentleman's Diary, or Poetical and Mathematical 
Almanack for the year 1863. 

From Dr. Kendrick. 

1. A hollow brick, many hundreds of which were found in the 
foundation of an old dye house in Norton Folgate, London, said 
to have been erected in 1685 by French Protestant Refugees. 

2. Drawing of a Roman brand-iron or fire-dog, found during recent 
excavations at the Roman station, Wilderspool, near Warrington ; 
the original in the donor's possession. 

3. Tricking of the arms of Moore of Bank Hall, Liverpool, in the 
year 1582, done by the late Sir W. Betham, Ulster king-of-arms.. 

4. Seal of Henry Moore, Esq,, (probably a Liverpool man), Lieut. 
Governor of Jamaica in 1760. 

From Mr. J. H. Gibson. 
A halbert-head formerly carried before the Mayor md Corporation 
of Clitheroe, mounted by the donor on a lieW staff; 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

I3y Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith. 

1. Fao-simile of Magna Charta, with the arms and seals of the 
barons emblazoned in gold and colours. 

* TnBMwettont, p. 98. f TnmBaotlons, p. 97. 
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2. A companioD sheet, containing the Chartularj or Roll of Battle 
Abbey, surrounded by the arms of the Conqueror and the Norman 
barons who took part with him in the battle of Hastings. 

By Mr. Thomas Dawson. 

1. An old newspaper, containing " a relation of such news as was 
** brought to Liverpool in Lancashire from Ireland — by Captain 
" George Cranage— 5th April. 1650." 

2. Catalogues of the first three Exhibitions of the Academy of the 
Liverpool Royal Institution, 1822, *24 and *25. 

3. The Liverpool Chronicle, Nov. 19, 1767, vol. I, No. 1. 

4. Twenty-one Views of the Lakes, with descriptions by P. Holland; 
engraved by Rosenberg, Liverpool, August I, 1792. 

6. A printed letter "To the Worshipful the Magistrates: To the 
** Gentlemen of the Council : and To the whole Community of 
" the Town of Liverpool," on the subject of supplying the town 
with fresh water, dated Liverpool, Dec. 17, 1751. 

6. Moss's Medical Survey of Liverpool, 1784. 

7. A complete set of Liverpool Guides, by W. Moss. 

By Mr. M orris C. Jones. 

An ancient bronze spear-head, one of a considerable number found 
on a farm called " Crowther's Coppice," about three miles to the 
North-east of Welshpool, Montgomeryshire, and at a distance of 
little more than a mile from Buttington, where a great battle was 
fought between the Danes and Saxons in the year 894. 

By Mr. J. H. Greene, Oldhall Street, through Mr. Mayer. 
Various family relics, including two earthenware dishes, said to 
have been taken to New England in the Mayflower ; a pair of 
high-heeled embroidered silk shoes, worn by Mr. Greene's great- 
great-great-aunt at her wedding in 1747; a glass goblet which 
belonged to the same lady ; and a queen's-ware earthenware plate 
bearing a medallion of Frederic the Great and, in three com- 
partments, in raised letters, the inscription, " success to the King 
** of Prussia and his forces." 

By Mr. Mayer, F.S A., V.P. 
Several specimens of the celebrated leaden figures, &c., found at 
Shadwell, on the Thames, where articles of this description have 
been found in such numbers as to suggest the supposition of 
their being portion of the cargo of a foreign vessel wrecked on 
her passage up the river. Mr. Mayer expressed his suspicion 
that they are forgeries. 

The following Paper was read : — 

On the Life and Writings of the late Henrt Buckley,* 
hy T. T. Wakinson, F.E.A.8. 



I2th February, 1863. LITERARY SECTION. 
CoL. Sir William Brown, Bart., V.P., in the Chair. 

* Transactions- p. 116. 
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The following donations were presented : — 

From the Bureau of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

1. Keport of the Commissioner of Patents for the year 1861, 
Agriculture. 

2. Circular from the Commissioner of Agriculture of the United 
States on the present Agricultural, Mineral and Manufacturing 
Coudition and Eesources of the United States, 1862. 

From the Author. 
Annual Keport of Brevet Lieut-Colonel J. D. Graham, Major of 
U.S. Topographical Engineers, on the Improvement of the Har- 
bours oi Lakes Michigan, St. Clair, Erie, Ontario and Champlain. 
1858. 

From Major Greig. 
Report on the Police Establishment and the State of Crime, with 
Tabular Returns, for the year ending 29th September, 1862 ; by 
the Watch Committee of the Borough of Liverpool. 

From the Author. 
The Lesser Lights of Literature : a Paper read before the Philo- 
mathio Society by David Bnxton, F.R.S.L., &o. &c. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By Mr. Geo. M. Browne. 
Two numbers of the Liverpool Chronicle, dated 1768. 

The following paper was read : — 

On the Applications of Electbictty,* by Edward B. Bright^ 
F.R.A.S, 

[This Meeting was attended by numerous friends of the Members, 
amongst whom were many Ladies ; and the Paper, which was illustrated 
by a succession of very effective experiments, was read in the Theatre 
adjoining the Society's ordinary meeting-room.] 



}dth February, 1863. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 

Nicholas Waterhouse, Esq., in the Chair. 

W. A. F. Saunders, Esq., Weunington hall, late High Sheriff of 
Lancashire, a member ex officio during his Shrievalty, was duly 
enrolled as an ordinary member of the Society. 

The following donations were presented : — 

From the Royal Irish Academy. 
Proceedings, Vol. VII, Nos. 1 to 8. 

* Transaotions, p. 823. 
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From the Geological and Polytechnic Society of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

Proceedings for 1861. 

From the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society. 
Annual Report for 1861-62. 

From the Liverpool Philomathic Society. 
Proceedings, Vol. VII, 1861-62. 

Mr. Adam Holden exhibited a black letter copy of the translation into 
English of the Spanish work of Peter Martyr, detailing the voyages 
and discoveries of the Spaniards in the Indies, &c., dated 1555. 

The following paper was read : — 

On the Idea of Shakspeare's Midsummer Night's Dream, by 
the Rev. Hermann Baar^ Ph.Dr, 



fith March, 1863. ARCHiEOLOGICAL SECTION. 
Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., V.P., in the Chair. 
The following donations were presented : — 

From Messrs. R. Besley and Co., London, through Mr. Brakell. 
A General Specimen of Printing Types. 

From the Societe Archeologique de I'Orleanais. 
Bulletin, No. 41. 

From the Leicester Archaeological Society. 
Proceedings, vol. I., part 1. 

From the Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological Society. 
Original Papers, vol. VI., parts 1 and 2. 

From the Numismatic Society. 
The Numismatic Chronicle, N.S., Nos. VI., VII., VIII. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By Mr. T. Dawson. 

1. A collection of broadsides and views referring to Liverpool, 
principally of the last century. 

2. Copy of " A Sermon preach'd on the occasion of the death of 
" her late Majesty Queen Ann of glorious memory, in the 
" Parochial Church of St. Peter in Liverpoole, on Sunday, 
" Sept. 5. 1714." 

By Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith. 
An object, unique in respect to its date (12th or 13th century), 
recently found on the Cheshire sea-shore. It had evidently been 
used as a perfume-casket, and bears round the side an inscription 
which has been variously interpreted, but no conclusive expla- 
nation of it has vet been suggested. An engraving of this box 
was lately published in the Gentleman's Magazine. 
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By Mr. Newton. 
" Discours du Songe de Philophile ; " a folio volume printed at 
Paris in 1546, containing numerous wood-qut illustrations of 
superior execution for the period. 

The following paper was read : — 

On the Origin and Progress of the Gulf Stream, by the 
Rev. Charles W. Denison, Boston, U. S. A. 



12th March, 1863. LITERARY SECTION. 
William Mathison, Esq., in the Chair. 
The following donations were presented : — 

From the Smithsonian Institution. 

1. Annual Report of the Board of Regents for the year 1860. 

2. Catalogue of Publications of the Institution, corrected to June, 
1862. 

From the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool. 
Proceedings, 1861-62, No. XVI. 

From the Publishers. 

Poor Rabbin's Ollminick for the Town o' Bilfawst, 1863 ; being an 
illustration of local dialect. 

From Mr. C. S. Gregson. 
Proceedings of the Northern Entomological Society for June and 
December, 1862. 

From Mr. J. R. Hughes. 

On the manufacture of puddled or wrought steel, by William Clay. 

The foDowing objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 
A fragment of mountain limestone containing corallites, being part 
of a boulder found on the Egremont shore of the Mersey. 

By Mr. A. Craig Gibson, F.S.A. 
Thirty bronze medals referring to events- in the reign of the First 
Napoleon; a medal of Charies IX., dated 1572; and one of 
Henry IV., dated 1604. 

By Mr. Fabert. 

1. An engraving entitled " Tentation de St. Antoine," containing 
numerous grotesque and monstrous figures, published at Paris, 
n.d. The designer's name is Callot. 

2. Two octagonal gold coins of Australia, being a fifty dollar piece 
and quarter dollar respectively. 

By Mr. Gregson, in illustration of his Paper. 

1, Specimens of forest and fruit-bearing trees destroyed by the 
larvae of insects. 

2. A collection of coleopterous and other insects. 
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The following Papers were read : — 

Notes on Insects injurious to Fruit and Forest Trees,* by 
Mr. Charles 8. Oregson ; and 

Popular Rhymes and Proverbs connected with Localities, 
Second Series,! by Alex. Craig Gibson, F.8.A. 



19th March, 1863. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 

Thomas Dawson, Esq., in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected ordinary members of the 
Society : — 

Edward Dawson, Aldcliffe hall, Lancaster. 

Richard Newsham, Preston. 

Edward Satterthwaite, Lancaster. 

Andrew Tucker Squarey, Apsley villas. Lower Bebington. 

The following donations were presented : — 

From the Royal Society. 

Proceedings, vol. XII., No. 53. 

From the Royal Geographical Society. 
Proceedings, vol VII., No. 1. 

From the Geological Society. 

1. Quarterly Journal, vol. XIX., part 1. 

2. Charter and Bye Laws. 
8. List of Members, 1862, 

From the Royal Dublin Society. 
Journal, Nos. 26 to 28. 

From the Geological Society of Dublin. 
Journal, vol. IX., part 2. 

From Mr. W. G. Herdman. 

Diary of a Journey from Coalbrookdale to London, anno 1743 ; to 
which is added an estimate of the relative importance of the 
Thames and Severn. Anonymous. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 
By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 

1. A horn of bos primigenius, obtained in the opening or tunnel 
discovered in Liverpool last summer, running from the site of 
the old Castle, near St. George's Church, down towards the water. 

2. A two-handled Vase, manufactured near St. Helen's three or 
four years ago. It was made, with some others, after a copy left 
by a stranger who never returned for them. It is supposed they 
were intended for forgeries of the antique. 

* Transactions, p. 203. f Transactions, p. 159. 
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3. A bow and four arrows from the Marquesas Islands. Two of 
the arrow-heads are barbed and two pointed ; and all are said to 
be poisoned. 

By Mr. J. H. Gibson. 

1. A Turkish yataghan, mounted in silver. 

2. A horse-pistol, with silver mountings, about 100 years old. 

3. An American ** Eagle," or gold ten-dollar piece, dated 1800 ; 

a Halt-Eagle, dated 1806; and a Quarter-Eagle, dated 1807; 
beiug of the earliest types of the gold coinage of the United 
States. 

The following Paper was read : — 

On the Typical Quadrumana,* hy Cuthbert GoUingwoody M.B, do. 



lUh ApxU, 1863. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 

Peter R. McQuie, Esq., in the Chair. 

Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith, Aldboro' House, Egremont, Birkenhead, was 
duly elected an ordinary member of the Society. 

The following donations were presented : — 

From the Royal Society. 
Proceedings, vol. Xll, No. 54. 

Froin the Society of Arts. 
Journal, Nos. 471 to 542. 

From the Statistical Society. 
Journal, vol. XXVI, part 1. 

From the Publisher. 
Health ; a Family Medical Journal, Nos. 6 to 9. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By the Rev. Dr. Hume. 

1. A glass bead, belonging to Mr. Ecroyd Smith, excavated by a 
rabbit on Hilbre Island. It is of a bright cobalt blue, veined 
with enamel of yellow, banded with a small thread of green. 

2. Two specimens of earth ; one dredged from a depth of 1950 
fathoms in the Atlantic, the other from a warm spring in Iceland, 
near Geyser. 

By Mr. Malhison. 

1. Four small dishes of copper, covered with enamel, being part of 
the loot from ihe Chinese Emperor's Summer Palace. 

2. A small image, of Chinese work, in jade-stone. 

3. A pair of Spanish fans of the early part of last century. 

4. A picture in the Greek style, by an Italian artist of the ISth 
century, representing the Annunciation. 

•Transaotione, p. 141. 
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2. Thirteen views in Chester and Cheshire, taken in 1810 for 
Lysons's '* Magna Britannia." 

3. A photogram of the Bazaar which stood until recently at the 
corner of Church-street and Whitechapel. 

By Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith. 
The plan of a fine hunting villa of the Roraan period found some 
years ago in the neighbourhood of Treves, with numerous 
coloured drawings of its Mosaic pavements. 

By Mr. J. H. Gibson. 

1. An elaborately carved oval picture frame of Chinese work. 

2. A group in ivory procured at Penang, believed to be the work of 
the Malays. 

By Mr. J. S. Dalton. 
A copy of the Liverpool Chronicle for May 12 — 19, 1768. 

The following papers were read : — 

On the Training, Ceremonial, and Maxims of CnrvAtRT, hy 
the Rev. W. T. Barry, B.A. ; and On the Scarcity of Home-Grown 
Fruits in Great Britain, with remedial Suggestions,* hy 
C. Roach Smith, F.S.A., dc. 



Uth May, 1863. MISCELLANEOUS MEETING. 

Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., V.P., in the Chair. 

This meeting was held by invitation of the Chairman, at his Museum of 
British and Foreign Antiquities, 8, Colquitt street, and was numerously 
attended by ladies and other friends as well as members. After having 
inspected the contents of the various rooms, the company assembled in 
the principal apartment, when Mr. Mayer, after cordially welcoming 
his guests, announced his intention to offer his collection to the town of 
Liverpool on a suitable building being provided for it. 

Mr. J. A. Forest then read — 

An Account of the earliest successful Experiments made in 
England in producing, by their own light, Photograms of the 
Moon and other heavenly bodies. 

In the first number of the Liverpool Photographic Journal, published 
on the Ist January, 1854, is announced the fact that the British Asso- 
ciation had offered a premium for the best photograph of the moon, for 
which it was expected our resident photographers would compete. On 
the 12th of January I waited upon Mr. John Hartnup, at the Liverpool 
Observatory, and asked him if he would co-operate with the Liverpool 
Photographic Society in endeavouring to obtain photographs of the 
moon for the coming meeting of the British Association, which was 
proposed to be held in Liverpool in September of that year. He acqui- 

* Transactions, p. 129. 
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esced most cordially in the proposal, and we commenced our arrange- 
ments immediately afterwards. At this early stage of our proceedings 
we were assisted by the counsel of Mr. G. R. Berry, and in February 
we were joined in our operations by Dr Edwards. 
. Before proceeding further with the narrative, I will describe the posi- 
tion of lunar photography in the begiuning of 1854. The discoveries of 
M. Daguerre and Mr. Fox Talbot were both brought out in England 
tinder the bane of the patent laws : the result was that our American 
cousins, free from such traminels, made rapid progress in the develop- 
ment of the Daguerreotype silver-plate process. We find that Professor 
Bond, of Cambridge, U.S., was the first person that applied this nrocess 
to the delineation of the moon. He possessed instruments or larger 
magnifying power than those at the Liverpool Observatory. His per- 
severance was highly creditable to him as a scientific investigator, for 
he sp<»iled one or two hundred Daguerreotype plates before he obtained 
a good result. Some of these specimens reached England, and stimu- 
lated the British Association to make the offer above named in the 
session of 1853. In the meantime a new discoverer had appeared in 
Mr. Scott Archer, of L.ondon, imparting his valuable collodion process to 
the world, with a disinterestedness which cannot be too highly praised, no 
restrictions having been imposed after the discovery. Had he done 
otherwise, his fortune was secure ; for at this moment all other photo- 
graphic media have nearly ceased to exist, and his alone remains. 

The telescope of the Liverpool Observatory is furnished with an 
excellent e^uatoreal mounting and dock work motion of great firmness 
and steadiness. The object-glass has a focal length of about 12^ 
feet ; and a small camera- box being substituted for the eye-piece, the 
image is received upon the ground glass or the prepared plate in the 
ordinary manner. After much fruitless labour the chemical focus was 
disco vexed to be about eight-teptbe of an inch beyond that of the 
visual one, the glass being over-corrected to that extent' in respect to 
its actinic focus. It was at first difiicult to decide whether the want of 
sharpness of outline observed was due to the motion of the object or 
to imperfect focussing, and the most excellent specimens were ob- 
tained by the continual guidance of Mr. Hartnup's steady hand in 
addition to the clock-work movement, while his eye was kept on 
the finder with a micrometer eye-piece of good power, crossed with 
fine wires, by which he could maintain the position of a given point in 
the field. The time for taking these pictures varied from thirty seconds 
to three minutes, and the chemicals employed were those ordinarily 
used for taking positive collodion pictures. The bath was slightly acid, 
and the developing agent was sulphate of iron, in the proportion of 
ten grains to the ounce of water. The pictures were afterwards con- 
verted into negatives by aid of chloride of gold. The impressed image 
measured one iuch and one-third in diameter. This was too small to 
be useful, and the consequence was, that Mr. Hartnup and I called 
upon an optician to inquire how far we might safely enlarge it without 
loosing sharpness. He said he thought two or three diameters. A few 
days afterwards Mr. Hartnup proposed to send to Mr. Towson for his 
magic lantern, and our first attempt was to enlarge it on the screen to 
twenty-five feet diameter. You may easily imagine our astonishment to 
find it nearly as sharp as the original, and our optical friend's theoiT 
utterly groundless. We beheld the crater of Copernicus, which is 
almost invisible in the original, six inches in diameter, with its shadow 
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beautifully delineated ; and, like Cuvier when he placed the hones 
of the mammoth together for the first time, we looked with delight 
on seeing the surface of the moon as no one had seen it before. With 
data like this to go by, we proposed to get a screen made fifty-six feet 
square, to cover the side of St. George's Hall, and to project the image 
across the hall by the means of an oxyliydrogen light. We were very 
kindly assisted in this by Mr. Wood, of the firm of Messrs Abraham 
and Co., Lord street. 

It was found necessary to enlarge the first impression suitable for the 
magic lantern. This part of the arrangement was intrusted to Mr. 
John M'Innes, who ado])ted the mode of enlargement proposed by Mr. 
Stewart in a letter to Sir John Herschel, which appeared in the Athenamm 
early in 1854 — with only this dlfierence, that instead of having the box 
made in one piece he used his small camera, introducing the lens into 
the opening of a half-plate camera box, thus placing them front to front. 
The negative to be copied he placed in the groove of the slide of the 
small camera, and exposed it to the direct rays of the sun, or to the 
brightest portion of the sky, the picture being received upon a collo- 
dionised glass plate placed in the slide of the larger box. 

In the course of our experiments a question arose as to the prac- 
ticability of taking a stereoscopic view of the moon. Mr. Hartuup 
suggested a plan by which this would be settled : it was by taking the 
moon twelve hours before her full and then twelve hours after, and the 
result was that we got a shadow of both sides. We put these impres- 
sions into the stereoscope, on looking through which the moon appeared 
a perfect ball. 

This paper was followed by a description given by the Rev. A. Hume, 
D.C.L., Hon. Secretary, of the Ancient Messedag Stave or Prim Stave, 
derived chiefly from a treatise of the learned Professor Munch of 
Copenhagen. 

After describing the old Scandinavian system of measuring and 
dividing the year, the rev. gentleman proceeded to say that, although 
the calendar was altered, on the introduction of Christianity, everything 
which could in any way be retained was transferred from the old to the 
new. Instead of Pagan festivals came those of the Christians, which 
out of church were celebrated as before by merry-making, and several, 
as, for instance, Christmas (yule) did not even change names. The 
Summers-least became St. John's day, and the harvest-feast was either 
transferred to Michaelmas day, fourteen days before, or to All Saints' 
day, fourteen days after. Instead of the old pagan Gods, to whom 
special days had been dedicated, came the Catholic Christian saints, 
and the confidence reposed in the former as patrons was transferred to 
the latter. Inasmuch now as particular Gods were supposed to exercise 
influence over the weather, the yield of the crops, &c. ; and the days 
dedicated to them denoted when particular work, as ploughing, shearing, 
&c., ought to be done, or were supposed to indicate the coming state of 
weather and the prosperity of the year (the so called Mark-days) — it 
became necessary to have saints to supply their place. As may be sup- 
posed, it was the office of the clergy to keep account of the time, and 
calculate when the various holydays would occur. For the laity this 
was much more difficult than formerly, as so many Christian festivals 
do not fall on any fixed day, but are governed by Easter, and thus 
occur now sooner and now later. The fixed holydays could be more 
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easily remembered bj the common man, fia, 
wilhoiit kuowing how to write, he might make 
a list of the days of the year in the shape of 
points or strnkes. and denote the holidays by 
certain marks. It was of importance to know 
the proper '* mnrk-days " not so much in a re- 
ligious point of view, as to he able to make 
the necessary prophecies regarding the wea- 
tlier* There can he do doubt that such self- 
made caleiidars e^sted in Pagao times, and 
tbe same system prevailed afLE?r the introduc- 
tion of Christianity up to the last century, by 
arrangiog the eo-callcd Messe or Prim Slaves. 
There are two descdptions of Staves, Messe- 
dag-Stavas (Me&eeditg i e. day of mass) aud 
Prim-Staves, The foriiL«r, which are the most 
Bimple, anlj contain the days and signs for 
those to be particularly observed j the Pnrri- 
StavciJ, heaideSj contain the marks for the 
Sundays and the changes in the moon i whence 
their name, as the Qrst full- moon after equinos, 
(in Latin prima tuna) was thus ascenained. 
The ilessedag-Stavea are met with most fre- 
quently. They consist mostly of flat pieces 
of wood, about an ell long, two inchea broad 
and half an inch thick, and have frequently 
a handle, giving them the appearance of a 
sword. Sometimes they have served as mea- 
sure of an ell. The flat side is divided into 
two unequal parts hy a line running length- 
ways, in tlie narrower space the days are 
marked at equal distances, half a year on 
each side, or 18:2 marks on the one side and 
183 on the other side. In the wider space, 
and connected with tlie days, stand the signs 
for those to he particularly observed. On 
the edges the weeks are i ndicated. The marks 
for t)ie days do not run from January to July 
and from July to December, but, on the side 
called Vetr-Leid. i.e.^ winterside — from the 
14ih October till the I3th April; and on the 
otht^r, called Somar Leid, i.e., eummerside — 
from the Idtb April till the 13th October^ 
The signs are partly taken from the meaning 
they have with regard to the weather, hus- 
bandly, or from some legend of the Saint for 
the day* Hardly two staves alike can be 
found ; tliey are more or less elaborately 
oarved, and the days marked often vary. Nor 
are the Staves all of the form described ; soma 
are made of a round or obloug ^hape, and the 
name *'Btave*' can. therefore, hardly be ap- 
plied to them. A seuii-circular mark sometimes 
placed immediately before a Saint-day, denotes 
tbe eve of such a day. 
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The following description will be seen to apply, with tolerable accu- 
racy, to the Messedag stick belonging to the Society, an illustration of 
which is given. 



WlNTEBSIDE. 

14th October. St Calistas — Sign generally a fir tree. 
18th „ St. Luke — Sign a cross. 

2l8t „ The 11,000 Virgins — A ring or some female figures. 

28th „ Simon and Judas — A treble cross or a sledge. 

1st November. All Saints' — A ships mast, " the navigation then ceasing." 
2nd „ All Souls' — A cross. 

11th „ St Martin's Day — The neck of a goose, which was then eaten. 

(This custom is still observed.) 
28rd „ St Clement's Day — An anchor, the Saint being tied to one 

and drowned. All vessels should be in 
port on this day. 
25th „ St Catherine — A cross — sometimes a wheel to indicate the 

way she died. 
80th „ St. Andrew — A fishing-hook or St. Andrew's cross. X 

4th December. St Barbara — Generally a tower or a chain to indicate her 

imprisonment. 
6th „ St Nicholas — Sometimes a candle with three branches. 

8th „ Virgin's Conception — Generally a cross. 

ISth „ St. Lucy — Sometimes a pike " many fish being then caught" 

Sometimes a stake, St. L. being burnt 
2l8t „ St Thomas — Sometimes a barrel as the Christmas ale was 

then brewed. 
26tb „ Christmas — A drinking-horn, seven branched candlestick or 

a sun. 
Ist January. New Year — A small sun, a treble cross or an hour-glass. If 

the sky was red, war would follow. 
0th „ Three Kings — Generally three crowns, sometimes a can. 

11th „ St. Brictiva (a saint not known) — Generally a horse, as a 

peasant, who neglected the day and 

drove out, broke one of his horse's legs. 

18th „ Twentieth day after Christmas — Generally a reversed horn or 

a barrel, the Christmas ale being then 
finished. 
17th „ St. Anthony — Generally a cross. 

20th „ Fabian and Sebastian — A double cross or an axe, as firewood 

should be out about this time. 
25th „ St Paul's Conversion — A cross, sometimes a bow nr a sun. If 

the sun shone, even so long on)y as it 
took to mount a horse, the year ^ould 
be a good one : — Storm would bring 
war; Fog, sickness; Snow and Bain, 
famine. 
2nd February. Purification of Virgin — gome candles or a seven branched 

candlestick. 
Brd „ St. Blaise — Generally a vessel or a horn. If it blew on that 

day it would blow all the year. 
5th „ St Agatha — Generally a mouse. 
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22nd Febroary. 



12th March 
26th „ 



St. Peter's Stool— Generally a key — sometimes a stone. The 
mariners should commence getting 
their vessels ready. There would be 
no change in the weather for forty days 
following. 

St. Matthias — Sometimes a cross. 

St. Gregory — Sometimes the figure of the saint ; also a bird. 

Annunciation of Mary — The sign was generally a figure re- 
presenting Mary. 



SUMMEBSmiS. 



14th April. Tiburtius and Valerian us — A fir tree. If it snowed that day 

it would snow nine times more before 
Midsummer. 

16th „ St. Magnus — A pickaxe, as the fieldwork was then to com- 

mence. 

2drd „ St. George — Sometimes a cross. 

25th „ St Mark — No definition of sign. 

Ist May. Philip and James — Sometimes a double cross, or a bird in a 

tree. 
8rd „ Invention of the Cross — A cross. 

16th „ St. Hallvard — A millstone, sometimes a number of dots sig- 

nifying com, three days before and 
three days after being the best time for 
sowing. 

17th June. St. Botolf— Generally a cross or a scythe. 

24th „ St. John the Baptist — Sign sometimes a head on a dish. If 

it rained there would be a wet harvest. 

29th „ St. Peter and St. Paul — A key — sometimes a flower, as medi- 

cinal herbs should then be gathered. 
2nd July. Visitation of tlie Virgin — St. S within — «jenerally two branches 

of a tree crossways. As the weather 
was on that day it would remain till 
29th July. 
8th „ St. Sunniva — ^A great holyday, sign generally a double cross. 

14th „ Midsiunmer — A rake or a stave. 

20th „ St. Margaret — Generally a bucket the day being often wet. 

22nd „ St. Mary Magdalen — Sometimes a stool or a hsdf-moon. 

26th „ St. John the Apostle — A sword. 

29tb „ St. Olaf—- The axe of St. Olaf. If full moon fell on that day 

a severe winter would follow. 
8rd August Discovery of St. Olaf 's Body — A small axe 

10th „ St. Lawrence — A gridiron. If the day was clear, the winter 

would be severe ; if misty, damp. 

16th „ Assumption of Mary — A crown, or a female figure. 

24th „ St Bartholomew— Generally a figure of St B. If the day 

was clear good harvest weather would 
follow. 
Ist September. St Giles — ^A millstone, because if the day was dry the mills 

would want water. 
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8ih September. Nativity of the Virgin — A tree — sometimes a crown or a pair 

of shears, as the sheep should then be 
shorn. 
Uth „ Exaltation of the Cross — A cross. 

21st „ St. Matthew — Sometimes a balance denoting equinox. 

29th „ St Michael the Archangel — Sometimes the face of St. M. 

If it froze before that day it would 
freeze after the 1st May. 
4th October. St. Francis — Sometimes a cross. 
7th „ St. Birgita — Sometimes a cross with a ring at the top. 



ANNUAL EXCURSION. 

The Annual Excursion was made on Saturday the 27th of June, 
1863 ; when the members, accompanied by numerous friends of both 
sexes, visited the Parish Church of Sefton, which was inspected under 
the guidance of Mr. Picton, the Rev. Dr. Hume and other gentlemen 
acquainted with the remarkable features of the building. On quitiug 
the church the party proceeded to Ince Blundell Hall, which was kindly 
thrown open on the occasion by the proprietor, Thomas Weld Blundell, 
Esq. 

A considerable time was spent in the examination of the fine collec- 
tion of works of art in sculpture and painting for which the hall is 
renowned, and the beautiful pleasure-grounds were also visited ; after 
which the company drove to Waterloo, where they dined together, 
Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S A., &c., Vice-President, occupying the chair, 
A. Craig Gibson, Esq., F.S.A., Hon. Curator, and D. Buxton, Esq., 
F.R.S.L., Hon. Librarian, acting as vice-chairmen. The usual loyal 
and complimentary toasts were proposed and responded to, that of 
*• Continued Prosperity to the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
" Cheshire," being given by the Venerable Archdeacon Jones, and 
acknowledged by the Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L., &c., Hon. Secretary. 
Dr Ihne, Dr. tleywood Thompson, J. A. Picton, Esq., F.S. A., George 
Artingstall, Esq., and other gentlemen also delivered addresses, at the 
close of which the party returned to Liverpool highly pleased with the 
day's proceedings. 
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Roman brand-iron, drawing of, 247. 

Saxon London, about 1000, AD., map of, 239. 
Life and Writings of Schilleb, 21. 
Lime the, its insect enemies, 214. 
Linnsus, quoted, 141, n 
List of tbr British Roses and Brambles 

OCCURRINO IN the LIVERPOOL DISTRICT. 93. 

Liverpool, roses of, 93 ; brambles of, 95 ; ferns of, 

99. 
Local Chit-Chat op the " Forty-Five," 179. 
Lochmaben, description of, 171 ; " gousting-bane 

*'o,* 17-2, castle .f, 173. 
Lockerbie lick, a, 165; christians, 167; domestic 

condition of in 1704. ib { sanitary condition of, 

168 ; proverbs concerning, ib; present altered 

state of, ih. 

M 

Macaulay, Lord, quoted, 231. 

Macdonald, Flora, 194. 

Macintyre. Dr., exhibitor, 243. 

McQuie, P. R., chairman, 253. 

Malacoderma, their peculiar danger to churches, 
221. 

" Manchester Regiment, the,** of 1745, how re- 
cruited, 181. 

Marah. J. F., author of paper, 1, 243 ; chairman 
241,245; exhibitor. 242. 

Martyn, Dr., his edition of the Oeorgics, quoted, 
4 5, 6, 7. 

Massey, Squire, curious story of, 199, n. 

Mastodonsaurus of Wirtemberg, 45. 

Mathison, W., chairman, 245, 251 ; exhibitor, 243, 



Maxwell, Lord, death of, 165. 

Maxwells and Johnstones, great fight between 

the, 164. 
" Maxwell's thorn," 166. 
Mayer, J., chairman, 250, 255, 256 ; exhibitor,94S, 

248. 
Medicean Codex, the, 10. 
Members Enrolled: — 

Anderson, J., 242. 

Ashfield, C. J.,242. 

Bnrry, Rev. W. T., 242. 

Bright, E.B.. 255. 

Cranbome, Viscount, 941. 

Dawfton,E.,252. 

Goodier. T.,241. 

Green,J. H.,24L 

King. Lieut.-Col., 241. 

Newsham, R., 252. 

Satterthwaite, E., 252. 

Saunders. W. A. F.,249. 

Smith, H Ecroyd,253. 

Somerville. T., LL.D., 244. 

Squarey, A. T . 252. 

Steele, Alex., Ph. Dr., 247. 

StoKe, G., 238. 

Whatham. W., 238. 

Williams. Bell, 245. 
Micro Grologt, 41. 
Microsco-ie. the, its value in science, 41. 
Mineral Veins, structure of, 65. 
" Moffat measure," 170. 
Monkeys, 14*2. 
Murray, Lord George, his dexterous manoBaTre. 

18-;. 
Museum, Additions to: — 

Halbeil HcHd, a, 247. 

Hollow brick, ancient, ib, 
Mysian plough, the, 18. 

N 

Newsham, R., enrolled a member, 252. 

Newton, J., exhibitor, 239. 241, 251. 

Notes on Insects imjcbiuus to' Fbuzt aitd 

Forest Trees, 203. 
Nummuiites, 56. 



Oak Cynips, 209. 
Oak, the, its insect enemies, 207. 
Orang, the, 142. 

Ohioinal Letter, giving a Contbmpobabt 
Relation of the Death of Ghablbs If., 231, 
Origin of Species, 111. 
Oi-thosia Miuiosa, S08. 
Osmunda Regalis. tbe, 108. 
Owes, Professor, cited, 46, 48, 144. 



Pampas of South America, surface of, 60. 

Peacock. J., donor, 239 ; exhibitor, 243. 

Pear Tree, the, proverb respecting, 135 ; notice 

of, ib. ; its insect enemies, 218. 
Permian formation, the. 65, 
Finns, 42. 

Plants, microscopic structure o^ 48. 
Pliny, quoted. 3, n. / cited, 6. 
Plough, Spanish, 1. 
Plum, the, remarks on, 138. 
Plum tree, the, its insect enemies, S16. 
*• Polirschiefer," composition of, 55. 
Polycystina, the. 49. 53. 
Polypodiums, the, 109. 
FolysUohums, the, 110. 
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Popular Rhtm es and Proyesbs conhsctbd I 
WITH LocALiTiRS, Second Series, 150^252. \ 

Prays Curtisella, 210. 

Pretender, the. proclamation by, 183; crosses the 
Mbrsey, 185; at Derby, 187; his cause not. 
desperate, 18d; his retreat, ib.; remarks on,' 
191 ; his wanderings, 194 ; his subseqaent 
career, 200. I 

Proverbs, local, 159. | 

PygesBra fiuoephala, 207. 



Qnadmmana, the typical, 141 ; olassifloation of, 

142. 
Qaekett, Professor, cited, 44. 



Bafta, C. C, donor, 239. 
Bepentance, tower of, 175. 
Bhizodus, genus, 44. 
Bhymes, popular, 159. 
Bicbmond, Va., foundation of, 55. 
Bivers, solid deposits of, 53, 54. 

Mr., on the Plum, cited, 138. 

- of North Britain, remarks concerning 



the, 161 
Bock materials, 64. 
Boses of Liverpool, 93. 
Bozier, Abbe, 9, n. 



S 



Snakes, their proftision, 906. 

Solinns, quoted, 130, n. 

SomervUle. T.. LL.D., enrolled a member, HL 

Spain, manners &c. of ; many derired 

ancient Rome, S. 
Sqnnrey, A. T.. enrolled a member. 2SS. 
Stanley of Alderley, Sir P., lettttr from. 72. 
Steele, Alex.j Ph.Dr., enrolled a member, 247. 
Steele, Sir Kichard, anecdote of. 175. 
Stone, G., enrolled a member. 238. 
Strood cluster damson, the, 139. 
Stuarts, the exiled, their last resting plaoe, 20QL 
Sutton, T., author of paper, 241. 
Sycamore, the, its insect enemies, 215. 



Teeth of vertebrata, 44. 

Telegraphs, electric, 225 ; their use in oonneetion 

with meteorology, 227 ; table of resnlts, 299. 
Tipulii,209. 

I'hi-eshing of com by horses, 3, n, 
Tortrix Viridana.208. 

Towson, J. T., chairman, 240; exhibitor, 941. 
Trichomanes Badicans, 107. 
Trilobite. the, 48. 
Trochellium ScholeBforme, 211. 
Tucker, Edward, discoverer of the 'vine d 

l:J7, n. 
Tundergartb kirk bells, 174. 
Typical Quadbumana, The, 141. 



St Hilaire. O., quoted, 144. 

Sansom, T., author of paper, 245 ; exhibitor, ib. 

Satterihweite, £ , enrolled a member, 252. 

Sanndiirs, W. A. F , enrolled a member, 249. 

Scarcity of Home-Orown Fruits in Orrat 
Bkitain; with rrmkdial suggestions, 129. 

Schiller, Johann Friedrich ; his birih, 21 ; early 
education, ib. ; early f>tudies, 22 ; his nrst 
drama. " The Hobbere," 23 ; his flight to Man- 
heim. 25 ; his poverty, ib. ; '* Fiesco," ib. ; '• Ca- 
bal aud Love," 26 ; becomes theatre-poet ib. ; 
goes to Leipzig. 27 ; his friendship with Kumer, 
ib.; writes " Don Carlos," ib.; visits Weimar, 
29; appointed to a prufessorship, 30; marries, 
ib. ; his friendship with W. Von Humboldt, ib ; 
with Goeihe,31 ; " Wallenstein," 32; his illness. 
8:3 ; " Marv Stuart. * 34 ; •' Maid of Orleans," 
36 ; ' 'Villiam Tell," ib. ; his death, 39 ; ballads 
and romances, ib. 

Seolopendrium vulgare, 110. 

Scolytes destructor, 213. 

Scott. Sir W., quoted, 165 ; cited, 167, 173. 

Shetland. Apples of, 130. 

Silurian rocks, the, 57. 

Simians. Anthropoid, the, enumerated, 142. 

Sinnett F., donor, 240. 

Sinodendron cylindricum,210. 

Smith. C. ii., author ol paper, 129, 256 ; donor, j 
245, 255 I 

Smith, H. Ecroyd, enrolled a member, 353; exhi 
bitor, 247, 250, 266. 



Vine, the ; culture of, 135 ; prodnetiveness of, in 
England, tb. ; limit of cultivation, 136; general 
remarks on, 137. 

Vipere, their profusion, 206. 

Virgil's Plough, 1. 

Virgil, quoted. 3; >ft.,n. ; 15. 

Voltaire, cited, 174. 

Vossius, quoted, 10, n. 



Wamphray, the lads of, 178, Note. 

Warrington church, the timber eaten by insects, 

221. 
Waterhouse, N., author of paper, 97,247; chair 

man, 249. 
Whatham, W., enrolled a member, 238. 
Wilkinson, T. T., author of paper, 115, 948; 

donor, 247. 
Williams, Bell, enrolled a member, 245. 
Wilson-l'atten, Col., cited, 1. 
Winkley. W., donor, 247. 

Winn, Sir W. W., ready to. ioin the Pretender, 188. 
Witchcraft in SuoUand, 174. 
Wuodsias, the. 111. 
Woolfe. Mr., letters from, 184, 189, 193,194,196, 

197,198,199. 



Yates, Mr., cited, 9. 



FINIS. 



Members (only) can now obtain the Volumes published by the 
Society at the following prices : — 

Vols. I to XII each 5s.* 

Vols. XIII and XIV .... „ 7s. 6d. 

* Except Vol. Ill, which cannot be supplied separately. 
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